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News of the Week 


iw belief which is prevalent all over Europe that 
4 Great Britain is at the head of a movement to draw 
a cordon sanitaire round Soviet Russia is one of those 
things which can scarcely be understood by Englishmen. 
People here are possessed of but one motive, which is to 
live amicably with the rest of the world, to descend to no 





guile, and to use the open discussions of the League of 
Nations in order to build and extend the ramifications of 
Peace. Sir Austen Chamberlain did well on Tuesday, at 
Geneva, to make a statement on this subject. 

* * « - 

There is all over Europe a type of political writer who 
has few equivalents here. He makes it his profession to 
examine foreign affairs with minute care; he signs his 
atticles and may rise to eminence on his merits or on 
his demerits may sink to the category of quidnuncs. 
Practically every French newspaper has such a writer 
attached to it. He pieces together all the evidence, and 


as his mind works more mathematically than humanly he 
altives at conclusions which are the surprise and despair 
of our own countrymen, whose minds move more slowly 


and more simply. Lord Cromer when he was ruling 
Egypt used to say that he learned for the first time of the 
sinister purposes which were supposed to be his when he 
read the European criticisms of his annual Report. 
Dr. Johnson’s saying that men do not suspect faults 
which they do not commit explains why Englishmen 
are not quick either to attribute plots to others or to 
understand the processes of reasoning by which plots are 


attributed to us. 
* * * & 


Sir Austen had great difficulty in persuading any of 
his audience that Great Britain is really not attempting 
to push the Soviet inside a ringed fence. Was there not 
evidence that the British Government had launched the 
campaign by sending the recent Note to the Soviet ? 
Was there not evidence that they were scheming in 
Poland ? Was there not also the fact that 
Mussolini, not long after a conversation with Sir Austen 


Signor 


himself, had taken the anti-Russian step of recognizing the 
Bessarabian frontier ? Sir Austen explained that Signor 
Mussolini had mentioned the Bessarabian frontier but had 
evidently made up his mind Jong ago to take this step. He 
declared that there was no sort of collaboration between 
the Italian and British Governments. Everybody here 
knows that what Sir Austen said was the simple truth. 
But wiil he be believed ?) The fact is that all the stories of 
an anti-Russian push come from the Soviet itself, which is 
greatly interested in working up the fiction that it is the 
victim of capitalistic persecution, 
* # x tH 

By far the most interesting news from China concerns 
the growing cleavage between the extreme and moderate 
Nationalists. Borodin, at the head of the Cantonese 
Reds, is ranged against General Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Cantonese Commander-in-Chief. 
kind of dictator at Hankow and Chiang Kai-shek is at 
Nanchang, the capital of Wiangsi. Chiang Kai-shek, 
Borodin is being helped by 


Borodin remains as a 


however, controls Canton. 
General Tang Sheng-chih, who formerly fought for the 
North but seceded to the Red cause. 
correspondent of the Times says that Borodin is trying 
to win back Canton by persuading Wang Ching-wei 
to emerge from the retirement into which Chiang Kai-shek 
forced him last year. Wang Ching-wei is the well- 
known intellectual revolutionary who was once sentenced 
to imprisonment for life for an attempt to assassinate 
the Prince Regent. He served only two years of the 
sentence. 


The Hong-Kong 


- . . * 

The expected Conference at which there was to be a 
trial of strength between the Reds and the Pinks did not 
take place this week after all. Borodin insisted that 
the Conference should be held at Hankow, where no doubt 
he hoped to throw over it a pall of intimidation with the 
help of his handy mob. Chiang Kai-shek insisted, 
quite as strongly, that the Conference must be at 
Nanchang. In the end, however, Chiang Kai-shek 
agreed to go to Hankow later. But will he go? The 
Shanghai correspondent of the Times says that the 
Communists are now pouring out floods of literature 
denouncing Chiang Kai-shek and describing him as a 
(409) 
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* neo-wilitarist worse than Chang Tso-lin.” The 
weakness of Chiang Kai-shek’s position is that he relied 
for a long time on Russian advice and used the extremists 
to such an extent when it was convenient to do so that 
he is now surrounded by wild men who continually try 
to dictate to him. The interesting question is whether 
he will submissively drift back to the Left or be strong 
enough to disentangle himself. This struggle between 
Right and Left may last for a long time, but now that it 
has begun it cannot be stopped and there will be great 
changes in the internal polities of China. 
: * * * 

As for the military movement the expectation that the 
Cantonese would move directly on Shanghai has not been 
fulfilled. They are aiming, as the Shanghai correspondent 
of the Times tells us, at the Shanghai-Nanking Railway 
by routes cast and west of Taihu Lake. But they have 
not advanced in foree and their attempts to stir up strikes 
on the way have not met with the usual success. The 
main Cantonese advance is expected from Wuhu along 
the Yangtze. At Shanghai Japanese troops have been 
landed. An attempt is being made by Red agents to 
serew Labour up to the point of a general strike when 
called upon. Assassination is their method of indicating 
the desirability of obedience. 

* th * uk 

Meanwhile the Kiukiang Concession has been handed 
over to the Chinese under an arrangement signed by Mr. 
O'Malley and the Nationalist The 
Concession thus reverts to the status of an ordinary 
Treaty Port, but as it was a small one its return to the 
Chinese signifies little material loss. It is satisfactory 
that the Nationalists agreed to pay about £5,000 as 
compensation for the losses incurred by British residents 
through looting, though the Times correspondent says that 


this sum does not cover the damace. 
a ae xe * 


representatives. 


\ piquant interme-zo has been provided by the seizure 
of Mme. Borodin, who is now in the keeping of Chang 
Tso-lin. She was on beard a ship, probably on her way 
to Russia, when she was discovered by the Northerners. 
The Sovict Government, quite unembarrassed by its 
past, has suddenly become the champion of diplomatic 
propriety, and has demanded the surrender of Mme. 
Borodin. This demand is made to the Peking Govern- 
ment, which, according to all the recent declarations of 
the Sovict, does not exist. Little inconsistencies of this 
kind do not, of course, dismay Moscow. There is the 
possibility that the Sovict may be Jed on by further inter- 
vention on behalf of Mme. Borodin reluctantly to reveal 
its true relations with the Cantonese. That would be 
something gained in elucidation. Englishmen, with the 
‘Trent’ affair in their history, if not in their memory, 
know that arrests on board ship have a romantic power 
of causing excitement. “* Neutral” Russia might find 
herself a much invelyed Russia, committed by the 
beaue yeur of Mme. Borodin to what would anyhow be 
called official co-operation with the South in the Chinese 


civil war. 
* * * %* 


The State Department at Washington is evidently stil] 
hesitating about its action in Nicaragua. Scfior Diaz, 
the Conservative President, is nevertheless showing a 
renewed activity which suggests that he is confident of 
further backing from the United States. As the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Times points out, if Sefor Diaz 
were left to his own resourees he would quickly be 


thrown from power by Dr. Sacasa and his Liberal 


following, who are much stronger than Washington had 


estimated, 
to decide whether to go on or to draw back. 


Before long the State Department will have 
It could 
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easily bring it about, if it wished to do so, that no Centr! 
American Government could survive without the sanctioy 
of the United States. 

* ® x * 

‘this might be called ruthless, but it would undoubtey, 
be very convenient, as American interests, whether they 
are commercial or are concerned with canals, are now yor 
far from safe. The State Department is dealing with . 
incalculable foree when it comes up against popular 
opinion in the United States. That opinion is alyay, 
on the side of the small Power, though no one can predict 
whether Americans would declare against their py, 
interests in the long run if an imperialistic policy wey 
presented more plausibly by the State Department tha 
it has been for many months past. 

# * * % 

We deeply sympathise with the Japanese in the 
sufferings from yet another earthquake. It occurred oy 
Monday and several small towns were partly destroyed, 
Fortunately the district affected is not industrial and thy 
jinancial loss will not be great. The number of death; 
however, is estimated at more than two thousand. Som 
of the small towns in the affected arca had not completed 
the reconstruction which followed the last earthquake, 
All foreign nations note with intense admiraiion {J 
spirit and the ant-like industry with which the Japane 
repair their fortunes undismayed by the succession of 
disasters. 





* k * * 
The Army Estimates, which show a reduction of | 
£935,000, were explained in the House of Commons oy | 
Monday by Sir Laming Worthington-Fvans. 1] 
direction of future development, as he said, depends 4 
great deal upon how far it is desirable “ to mechania 
the Army. Can the machine replace the man and tly 
horse? In crossing rivers the horse still has t! 
advantage, and the time has not yet come to giv 
definite answer. That, at least, is the opinion of the 
War Office, which is combining the old and the 1 
An entirely mechanized force of all arms is, howe 
being formed at Tidworth by of experiment 
Although the continued reduction in the cost of t! 
Army was welcomed, there were two facts which modili 
the satisfaction. The first was that the saving will 
swallowed up by the Defence Force at Shanghai 
the second was that the bowity to the Territorial Pow 
has been abolished. 


Way 


Advocates of economy though we are, we join wil 
Jon 


those who condemn the abolition of the bounty. Und 


the system of proportional sacrifices by all bran 


the ‘Territorials are required to suffer, but it d 
seem that the sacrifice in this case is being mat 
to a rule of thumb rather than to efficiency. ‘ 


Territorial Foree works very economically, and now thi! 
it accepts the liability to overseas service if Parliames 
orders it, it is not only a body of great potential uscfulnes 
in itself, but a framework capable of indefinite expansie’ 


in time of need. 
* * * x 


The Air Estimates show a reduction of £450,000 
As it is proposed to increase the strength of the At 
Force during the year by approximately six squadrons, | 
it may be fairly concluded that Sir Samuel Iloare 3 
spending his money wisely. Of course, there has be 
the usual crop of gloomy predictions about the risks “| 
cutting down the Services. But in ihis matter, if you 
avoid one kind of risk you accept another. It is really 
only a case of choosing between risks. It seems to 
that it is better to bank on the probability that the" 


. ; ‘ld up 
will be no large war for a long time, and to build 4 
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After all, accumulated wealth 


r financial resources. 
as we found 


of the principal means of defence 


ou 
js one . 
» the Great War. 
10 th (ire ie a ‘ 


the Report on the conduct of the late Board of Guar- 
dians at Chester-le-Street, Durham, is an astonishing 
document. It shows the true Communistic spirit at 
work, and the Government would do well to pay more 
attention to preventing repetitions of the Chester-le- 
Street scandal than to trying to set up statutory barri- 
cades against Bolshevism. It is much easier and much 
more useful to deal with the particular than with the 
weneral. The truth is that certain Boards of Guardians 
and many of the municipalities have become the happy 
hunting ground of the Communists. It is there that they 

trying to build up their strength, and it is there that 
they ‘ought The late Guardians at 


Chester-le-Street distributed relief wholesale and without 


are 
to be checked. 


proper inquiry, and during the coal dispute manipulated 
the Board so that they shut off all criticism. 
x x % % 
Just before the General Strike last May the number of 
Tn August it had 


nersons receiving relief was 9,733. 
instructed the 


risen to 19,000. The 
relieving officers not to require applicants to show their 


over Guardians 
co-operative store pass-books, though these pass-books 
were well known to be the principal means of ascertaining 
anyone’s financial position. The temporary Guardians 
appointed by the Ministry of Health last September have 
| J : 


laid bare a wide network of corruption, and the only 
possible conclusion is that men and women who night 
vielded to the invitation of the late 


The late Guardians 


have been lonest 
Guardians to behave dishonestly. 
trade unions who were 1n arrears 
In other words, they used the 
ratepayers’ money to influence an industrial dispute, 


* oe *& 


penalize (l members of 


with their subscriptions. 


Of the 


wert 


fifty-nine members of the Board thirty-nine 
miners or were directly connected with mining, 
When the General Strike was declared they appointed an 
Emergency Committee of five with power to add to their 
The five added to their number so generously 
that they became more than thirty—all of like mind 
politically. Nobody was left to object to the manner 
in Which relief This is called 


democracy ! On certain occasions when relief was paid 


] umber. 


money was poured out. 


out the grateful recipients collected money and made a 
present to the Guardians! The temporary Guardians 
have taken counsel's opinion as to whether the late 
Guardians committed a criminal offence, and that opinion 
is that there is a prima facie case for prosecution. 

* % * * 

On Tues lay th 
Which urged him to give women the Parliamentary vote 
at the age of twenty-one in fulfilment of the Government’s 
pledge. Mr. 
said that he had never heard the case 
Irom so many points of view, and he promised to make 
He added 
that if a Bill giving women equal franchise with men were 
hot passed by next June it ought not to be inferred that 
Women would be disqualified from voting if there were 
an clection in 1928. He meant, of course, that a special 
Registration Bill could be passed. It is improbable, 
however, that there will be a Gencral Election before 
1929. We hope that Mr. Baldwin will give the women 
Even from the point 
of view of those who feel sensitive about clectoral 


Prime Minister received a deputation 


Jaldwin, according to unofficial accounts, 
so well stated or 


an announcement on the subject before Kaster. 


4 favourable answer before Easter. 


ee 99° . 
litness,” it seems that the franchise has now gone so 
far that to make it universal would produce little change 


in the present intellectual values. One class of 


“ignorant ” votes neutralizes some other class of 
“ignorant” votes. The truth seems to be that the 


wider the franchise the more important does personal 
leadership become. 


ae * * % 
death of Mr. Walter 

schola ¢ IIe 
. and he collaborated 
with Andrew Lang and Frederick Myers in a traislation 
of the Iliad which is not likely to be displaced for its 
His books 
on Troy gathered up the results of much archaeological 


and 


We greatly regret to record the 
Leaf, the well-known banker and 
bracketed Senior Classie at Cambri idge 


was 


i 


sound scholarship and its exquisite English. 


research, convinced an unlearned or unbelieving 
generation that Troy was a real city and the Trojan 
War an historical fact. In his combination of classics 


and banking he recalled Grote, Rogers and Bagchot. 


We remember that some years ago Mr. Leaf and 

Mr. Henry Bell exchanged some chafling verses which 
} 

were published in the Spectator, and which made 


play with the nickname of Rovers as the “ Banker-Poet.” 
oy * * + 

We also much regret to record the death of Mr. Arnold 
Hills, who was for many years an unfailing correspondent 
of the Spectator. For a considerable part of his lite he 
was paralysed, vet his mind was invincible. His friends 
will never forget his gallant fight against heavy odds 
(as director of the Thames Iron Works) to preserve the 
shipbuilding industry in London. He could not always 
persuade his workpeople to agree with him, but he was 
deeply and humanely interested in social problems, 
Ife lived among his men and introduced systems of 
profit-sharing. In both his public and his private work 
his generous instincts matched his marvellous courage. 

x ee “k % 

The extraordinary success of the exhibition of Flemish 
pictures which’ was closed last Saturday has been one 
of the most sienificant artistic events of our ceneration, 
The throng was so great that it was very diflicult to 
see the pictures in comfort. For the last few days the 


exhibition was opened an hour earlicr, and even then 


there were crowds waiting to go in. No past experience 
would have justified the expectation that there would 
of them 


came within the class that would be generally called 


be such a rush to see these pictures. Few 


popular. One of the most striking facts, indeed, was 
that the congestion was ereatest in those rooms where 
the less “popular” pictures were hung. Van Eyck 
was a greater “ draw ” than Van Dyck. 
a io * * 
What is the meaning of this? Have teaching in 


schools and lectures in public calle rics improved public 
could have thought 
possible the public believed 
that the 


newspapers assured them was of profound interest. It 


taste more rapidly than anyone 
, GO wx that 
they were intensely interested in what all 


merely 


may be so, but these newspaper assurances a few years 
ago could not have wrought the miracle. Some change 
has really and imperceptibly come about, we think, in the 
development of public taste though we cannot exactly 
explain how or why. And if there is this improvement 
of taste in regard to pictures, is it not probable, indeed, 
almost certain, that the improvement extends into other 
intellectual regions? It is an encouraging thought. 
» * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) 
Wednesday 1013; on Wednesday week 101% ; a year ago 
1013. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}, 
on Wednesday week 87}; a year 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 75; 
nesday week 75%%.d.: a 


was on 


Conversion 


Wid- 


ago &7}$. 
a ae 
.d.; on 


year ago 74?x.d. 
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The Routine of the League 


FYNHE comparatively humdrum work in which the 

Councii of the League is engaged when we write 
is in strong contrast to the exciting days when Germany 
was a candidate for admission to the Council, and the 
whole existence of the Leagve was threatened. It is 
the routine which tells; it is the routine which justifies 
the League and shows that it is indispensable, even 
though its labours do not take up much space in the 
newspapers or provide a daily subject for polemics. 
On this occasion, Herr Stresemann is acting as President 
of the Council. That fact in itself recalls all the dangers 
through which the League has passed, and implies all 
the promises which are held by the future. 

The agenda of the present meeting certainly contains 
scrious matters, two or three of which might have 
summoned up the image of war if there had been no 
League ; but, as it is, they may almost be included in 
the humdrum class. For instance, a successor has to 
be appointed to Major G. W. Stephens, the Canadian 
President of the Saar Commission, who has resigned. 
The administration of the Saar is not a very creditable 
story, for, to put it bluntly, it has been conducted 
far too much in the French interest. On several 
oceasions it seemed to us that the League ought to 
have intervened to remind the Commission from whom 
it drew its authority. There is, no doubt, some 
good reason for the resignation of Major Stephens, 
though no explanation has yet been officially offered. 
According to the most credible report, he is dissatisfied 
with the proposals of the Commission for guaranteeing 
freedom of transit on the Saar railway. However that 
may be, it is certain that the population does not like 
the proposed new international police force. 

Another dificult question is raised by the appeal to 
the League to settle the differences between Germany 


and Poland. Germany and Poland recently failed to 


conclude the Commercial Treaty which they were 
negotiating beeause Germany took umbrage at the 


expulsion of Germans from the Polish part of Upper 
Silesia. Whenever the Poles have expelled Germans, 
the Germans in their part of Upper Silesia have retaliated 
by expelling Poles. The League may provide some 
immediate solution, but there is really not much hope 
of permanent quiet till the racial enmily in Upper 
Silesia becomes weary of itself and of the trouble it 
creates. The problem immediately before the League 
is to find a successor to M. Robert Guex as President of the 
German and Polish mixed Arbitral Tribunal. A similar 
problem has to be solved in connexion with the Rumanian 
and Hungarian Arbitral Tribunal, the Rumanian Arbitrator 
having refused to serve any longer in agrarian cases, 

Another matter before the League is the Report of 
the Health Committee. The amount of important work 
done by this Committee is astonishing. It is in itself 
a very good illustration of the way in which the work 
of the League goes on while nobody hears very much 
about it. There could hardly be a more useful form of 
co-operation than that of exchanging medical knowledge 
and claborating international metheds of prevention, 
for no one disputes that prevention is much better than 
eure. The special correspondent of the Times points 
out that the German and Indian Governments have 
arranged to exchange members of their public health 
personnel; that a Japanese professor is lecturing in 
Europe on problems of nutrition; and that under the 
inspiration of the League a Conference ou infant mortality 
is to be held at Montevideo in June, 


The question of China is not formally before the 
League, though, of course, Great Britain has invited th 
League to take cognizance of it; but it is sure to by 
discussed privately, as will also the conditions on Which 
the Allies will evacuate the Rhineland and the hearing 
upon the work of the Commission of 
President Coolidge’s proposal for the further limitation 
of naval ermaments. Nor fail to mentio 
the Repert on the international traflic in women | 
children. Those who have seen the Report say that # 
contains extraordinary the methods of 
this infamous tratlic such as have never before heer 
collected. All routine, no doubt, but what invaluab 
routine ! 

Of course, if Herr Stresemann cared to use his pey 
position for making European mischief, he would haye 
unlimited opportunities. 
signs that he shows no desire to do this. 


Disarmament 


must one 


and 


facts about 


It is only one of many good 
At the sam 
time, it must not be forgotten that Germany resents 
the Treaty of Versailles, and that she will not be satisfied 
until she has shed the last remnants of inferiority to 
other Powers. We have never taken the view that the 
Treaty was as bad as it is often made out to be, though 
it must be acknowledged that it set up many grievances 
But there 
are two consoling thoughts, one retrospective and the 
other prospective. The first is that, given the same 


and was responsible for several anomalies. 


large conglomeration of interested nations and the same 
variety of topics, a second attempt to produce a Peace 
Treaty would be very unlikely to give us a better result, 
and might casily give us a worse. 
the Peace Treaty, as it is, is not in a water-tight com- 
partment; when we are considering the 
Europe, it is always a case of the Treaty plus thi 
Covenant of the League. The Covenant provides for the 
bringing of every kind of grievance before the League, 
This could 


Good or bad, they remained 


The second is that 


future of 


and for periodic review. not be said ol 
previous Peace Treaties. 
until they were upset by a fresh war. 

To say the least of it, there is now a reasonable hope 
that the League will save us another war of the firs! 
Although Germany is résolved to express hersell 


nationally, she will apparently do so with due respect 


class. 


for the constitution and the machinery of the League. 
This belief 


then, the whole idea of the League is in a sense illogical. 


may seem to be illogically based—but 
The League provides the apparatus of internationalism, 
but the foundation upon which it rests is the recognition 
of nationality, paradoxically pressed to such a_ poi! 
that several new nations were created for the first tin 
when the League was born. 

If the illogicality does no more harm than it has done 
so far, we shall not be panic-stricken by alleged prepate 
tions for war. 
the whole nation 
its part in the defence of France in the next war hi 
been a But, considered fron 
another point of view, may it not give us a kind ol 
assurance? It is certain that if there were anothel 
European war, nobody would be left out of it; th 
duties of only incidental. Even 
children would be doing their jobs from the moment th 
first bomb fell from the air. It might be better, therefore, 
that the people should be taught by statute exactly 
what they have to expect. In that expectation they 
would be the more anxious to avoid the madness 
another appeal to foree, 


The latest proposal in France to conserib 


women as well as men—to pla) 


shock to some people. 


soldiers would be 
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MVE Majesty of Law and the prestige of the British 

Empire have been magnificently confirmed by the 
Report of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
delivered last week upon the reference made to them 
under an Act of William IV by the Dominion of Canada 
and the Colony of Newfoundland. By the Committce’s 
advice to His Majesty the territory of Newfoundland is 
trebled and a source of increasing friction between two 
members of the Empire is wiped away. The issue was, 
in the words of Lord Hardwicke quoted by the present 
Lord Chancellor, “ worthy the judicature of a Roman 
Senate.” The questions brought to ancient Rome are 
indeed alone comparable to the questions brought to 
London, unless we admit the validity of a Papal decree 
eranting the sovereignty of an ocean to Spain, or go 
back bevond the faded decrees of Buonaparte and discern 
roval decisions beneath the flowery Eastern language that 
tells us how “ all the kings of the earth sought the presence 
of Solomon, to hear his wisdom that God had put in his 
heart.” 

When the case was being argued several wecks ago, 
all but the dullest of the daily reports were 
thrilled by the romanee which recalled Prince Rupert 
and told the story of the “ Six Nations.” Everyone who 
cared for the Empire felt that here was a test, and faced 


readers 


it with good courage because the parties had already 
passed half the ordeal successfully by agreeing to ask 
the Committee to decide their dispute; every lawyer 
felt that now more than ever the Judicial Committee 
was proving itself the very apex of the whole British 
legal system, worthily sct beside the Crown, the apex of 
our system of Imperial Government ; few were so blind 
AS to find no interest, legal, historical, imperial, ethno- 
graphical, or The 
dignity and importance of the occasion were well sustained 
hy all concerned, the Cominittee itself and the Council 
of the British, Canadian and Newfoundland Bars. 


triefly. the Committee held that Newfoundland estab- 


even philological or cartographical. 


lished her claim to the whole area of Labrador between 
admittedly hers, and the height of land ; 
1 ond the water-shed 


Chudleigh, which could properly be 


the sea coast, 
that there was no line between the sc: 
running out at Cape 
The word “coast,” so 


names like “ The 


fixed upon as a fronticr line. 
ten used in the Bible and also in 
1] ** . a ee Ie ] . uid t - - 
Gold Coast” for sea-coast and hinterland, coulda not mean, 
Ord is in 


Which the Committee had to interpret, the 


in the Statutes, Council and Proclamations 


So i-coast to 


The Law and the Map 





any other arbitrarily limited The 


inland. 


distance 
jurisdiction of Newfoundland had obviously been intended 


to run inland whenever needed. The British North 
America Acts of 1774 and 1825 did nothing to invalidate 
the Commission issued under the Great Seal to the 
Governor of Newfoundland in 1763 when Lord Keremont, 
as Secretary of State, and the Lords of 'l'rade defined his 
duties. Nor was the Newfoundland Act of 1809 invali- 
dated, though the Act of 1774 definitely annexed to the 
Province of Quebec the territory south of the 52nd degree 
of latitude, which therefore was not in dispute. Canada 
receives the hardly expected, searcely considered, little 
Woody Island. Newfoundland is established in owner- 
ship of vast lands whose wealth is now discovered to lie 
in minerals and soft woods, surpassing the fisheries which 
from the days of Louis XIV appeared to be the greatest 
prize of those lands and seas. We believe that if her 
rights had been declared to include only a limited coastal 
area, together with the whole of the highly important 
Hamilton Inlet, she would not have complained. But 
she has far more, and we wish her well in the future de- 
velopment of new wealth and in the exercise of greatly 
increased responsibilities, 

This is the latest and most vivid example of inter- 
national litigation, little different in from 
arbitration. There are other signs of the march of 


essentials 


reason and the advancing reign of law, while the generation 
survives that realized the horrors of the War. Take only 
the aggregate of the good work done by the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunals which would have seemed incredible in years 
before the Armistice. It arouses little excitement: the 
world is accustomed now to read brief reports of the more 
important cases and decisions that will stand as “ leading 
cases ”’ for similar ones to follow, and the work goes 
steadily on. Thus we look forward with the greater 
optimism to the power that will fall to be exercised at 
Will the 
sovereign nations be too proud to learn the lessons of the 
work of our Judicial Committee ? Many frontiers have 
had to be altered since the War. Jn few instances have 
the decisions of the Treaties, of the L 


or of plebiseites given the general satisfaction that would 


The Hague, cither directly or through Geneva. 


sague of Nations, 
nD‘ 

alone make them real blessings rather than ominous 

If more 

to be redrawn, this is the spirit in which the changes 

There is no limit to the 


causes of future friction. maps should need 


should come. influences that 


} ee 
may spread from Labrador. 


Can the B.B.C. Save Queen’s Hall ? 


ge sudden news that, after thirty-four years, the 
P le Concerts at the Queen's Hall would 


a profound shock 


romenacde 


tease on March oth hie eome as 


to mu Lae | ndon. 

Messrs. C] appell, the miursic publishers, have, as has been 
well known, financed these concerts from the beginning. 
They ha never been commerciatly profitable, and 
they are apparently becoming more and more of a 


liability to the firm. therefore, ean blame 


Nobody, 


Messrs. Ch ippell for having come to the conclusion that 
they can no longer stand the strain. 

But tl. situation is serious. Not the Promenade 
Concerts alon are threatened. It is said that the 
Queen's tall itself is to be sold as a cinema and so lost 


altos), r to musi iH this were 


0” happen London 


would lose by far i usical centre. 


Compared to the ot 


ts most important m 
her great Kuropean capitals, or to 
the cities of America, London is far less well provi led 
for musically than it should be: without the Queen’s 
Hall it would be a veritable descrt. 

On the other hand, it is more than unlike ly that under 
present conditions classical music can be made to pay. 
The reason is that the cost 


increased cnormously since th 


of a ereat orchestra has 


War and that the musical 


public is no richer, indeed it is probably poorer. The 
price of seats cannot be proportionately raised. There- 
fore we are faeed with the fact that cither we must 


break from our long confirmed traditions and establish 


4 


finaneed, for British music, 


1 


a national home, publicly 
1 
i 


4 1 


or we must 


rc content to 1 pse into musical barbarism. 
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There are, of course, many ways in which such public 
financing could be done. In the first place, there could, 
of course, be a direct grant from the State. We might 
inaugurate a national concert hall and orchestra on the 
lines of the Comédie Francaise. Alternatively, Sir Henry 
Wood's great orchestra might be municipalized. Whether 
the L.C.C. could carry this expense is, however, very 
doubtful, 


But neither of these two obvious courses exhausts thie 
possibilities before us. Messrs. Chappell, in the announce- 
ment of their inability to continue the concerts, give as one 
of the principal reasons for the growing delicit which they 
are having to face the spread of breadeasting. Broad- 
casting, they say, is proving fatal to concert-going. Not 
only so, but the B.B.C. itself now manages broadcasting 
concerts at the Albert Hall, where it can allow the public 
cheap seats, because it need not inake a profit on the 
venture. Again, the B.B.C.’s power of advertising its 
own concerts Is chormous, while it escapes the 29 per cent, 


entertainment tax. 


For ourselves, we question whether broadcasting 
> | Y; 
ramophones and other mechanical devices for the 


democratization ~ of musie will in the tong run diminis! 


(r 
ff 
concert-going. Tt is very possible that they will have the 
reverse effect. But whether this is so or not, it would 
seem that the B.B.C. might pull the Queen's Hall out 
of its present plight. its duty is to provide the besi 
possible music to the nation. But why should it restrict 
itself to the provision of music through the ether? True, 
the country as a whole can only listen by means of the 
transmitter and the receiver, but Londoners can go 


direct to the seuree of melody, 


But they cannot all crowd into 2 Savoy ILI, the offices 
of the Corporation. It was for this reason that the 
concerts at the Albert Hall were established, but thes« 
at best can only be periodical. Why, then, should not 
the B.B.C. boldly buy the Queen's Hall and conduct there 
their best musical programunes ? Ht is hoped, soon, we 
understand, to establish two programmes of different 
wavelengths, one “ highbrow,” one “lowbrow.” The 
“ highhrow ~ one should surely find room for Sir Henry 
Wood and his admirable orchestra. The Queen's Hall 


ee, 


owned by the Broadcasting Corporation might becone , 
great national musical centre which could exereise . 
profound influenee on the aesthetic education of the 
nation. The Broadcasting Corporation, we believe. i 
presented with a great opportunity. It may be thong) 
that the expense and risk of loss in conducting a gress 
auxiliary enterprise such as the Queen's Hall may mak 
its directors pause ; but by no means the whole of th, 

The Postmaster. 


General pockets as much as 0 per cent. of the sceond 


proceeds of the licences go to the B.B.C. 


million licences. Might not the Government, in ¢op. 
sideration of the B.B.C. assuming responsibility of ¢] 
Queen's Hall, be willing to take a lower percentaye, 
thus make a clear addition to the B.B.Cos availa) 


ail] 


funds ? 

If something cffective is to be done, it niust be doyp 
soon. We are faced with the almost immediate break.) 
of the great organization which has grown round Sj 
Hienry Wood. If his orchestra disperses it will take many 
years of patient work to reassemble one of comparabl 
qualities. Nor will the loss stop there, for as Dr. Johy 
B. McEwen, principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
pointed out in an interesting article in last Sunday 
Observer, business and commercial interests of a substan. 
tial character depend on the popularization of miusie in 
this country. 

The promenade concerts and the other activities of 
the Queen’s Hall have allowed the public to acquaint its 
with the musical masterpieces of the world. They hay 


enabled our own native composers, now a_respectabl 








school of their own, to emerge from silence and obscurity 
into vigorous hfe. And more, British instrumentalists 
have been trained and developed in a way which would 
have been otherwise impossible, and British craftsmen and 
designers of instruments have found a market and a testing 
ground for their products. 

Sir Henry Wood has expressed himsclf as contident 
that the nation will rise to its responsibility and that 


his orchestra will be saved. If this happy result is to! 


achieved, we must all play apart. Governments, 
municipalities, and great corporations like the B.BA. 
are slow-moving and sometimes timid. Only the pressur 


of publie opinion can ensure that something shall! be done, 


The Week in Parliament 


| i political pond at Westminster remains stagnant, 

A little ripple was caused last week by the Russian 
debate, but it soon subsided. Sir Archibald Sinclair 
opened on a note of genial banter which was fairly 
well sustained to the cand. Mr. Lloyd George chatled the 
Daily Mail and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald chaffed Com- 
mander Locker-Lampson, who, in his turn, * put up” 
the speech which the House expected of him. 

There was an undercurrent of seriousness while Sir 
Austen Chamberlain was speeking, due to a general 
feching that we were on the edge of imponderable things. 
But as soon as the House had made up its niind to be 
convinced by him, interest in the debate died away. 

Discussions on the Army Estimates involved the 
Sceretary of State for War in arguments with his own 
supporters about the withdrawal of the Territorial 
hounty, and produced a wholly admirable speech from 
Commander Fanshawe on the situation at Shanghai. 
So admirable, indeed, that it completely took the wind 
out of the sails of the Lebour Party, and 


t was hardly 
necessary for Captain Eden to reiterate the familiar 


Fercien Office view, although he did it very wel. | 
Mr. Dalton put the ease of the Opposition as well as tt 
could be put. He is one of the few competent debaters 
in the Labour Party, but on this occasion he was col 
fronted by a task beyond the capacity ef mortal mar. 
From each debate on China the Government has emerge! 
with cnhanced prestige, and the Labour Party remaiis 
floundering in a bog quite unnecessarily created by 


itself. 


It is to be feared that the present House of Conimois | 


is rapidly losing all touch with reality. This has th 
advantage of enabling Ministers to eet on with their jobs 
unchallenged and untroubled. But it is a dangerous 
tendeney, for it diminishes, in the eyes of the peopl 
the authority and the consequence of Parliament. 


The country, to-day, is in a political ferment, and 
erext economic issues in particular are eagerly canvass 


and discussed. Public meetings of all kinds are attendee } 


bv crowded and interested audiences. Members ¢@ } 
Parliament of all parties return from their constituenae 


impressed by the veneral political enthustasm, tempered 
i @ = ; 
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py anxiety, which they encounter. The feeling of the 
country is not reflected on the floor of the House. Take, 
for example, the debate on unemployment last Tuesday. 
It was conducted in an atmosphere redolent of boredom 
and somnolence. Those members who were not in 
hed looked as if they ought to have been. 

A Labour member who made the fatuous remark that 
the problem of unemployment demanded less economics 


‘disliked ”) and more of God's humanity 


(which he 


(whatever that 
rounds of applause. 


mean) received with gentle 
This simply will not do. 


the House can galvanize itself into some sort of activity 


may was 
Unless 
and at least make a pretence of taking an interest in the 
more vital questions of the day, it will cease to command 
Political issues will be fought 
out in the industrial field and a situation fraught with 
very grave danger 


any respect in the country. 


will arise, 
WarcnuM an, 


An Ordinary Man’s Thoughts on the Drink Question 


V.—Mr. Arthur Sherwell 


T may seem odd that I should put at the head of 
| this article not the title of a subject but the name 
ofaman, but I hope that my reason, when I have stated 
it, will be aecepte das satisfactory. At the end of my last 
article L referred to the extraordinary assumption that 
if the State, nationally or locally, took over the drink 
trade, drinking would be discouraged because the clement 
of * private profit * would be absent. Whenever I think 
think Mr. Sherwell-- that 


of disinterested management 


about this subject I about 
niost capable advocat 


lin an article which revolves round ideas mostly 


atile 

provided by him, I feel bound to make my acknow- 
leduments. 

Mr. Sherwell is one of the Hon. Seerctaries of the 


Temperance Legislation League, and his special function 
is to provide and edit the literature of his subject. I 
haye not the pleasure of knowing him, and as I have 
shaped my opinion of him on his “ public form ” what I 
have to say may at least be regarded as unprejudiced, 
Possibly Mr. Sherwell docs not Jike praise, and if so, Tam 
approaching the point when I shall owe him an apology, 
hut in any case I must give myself the satisfaction of 
Neb EES that he 
andist writers who have climinated from their work all 


seems to me to be one of those rare propa- 


the unfairness, the cheapness and the insincerity which 
igure the general run of writing in this class. IIe 1s 
wavs gentlemanlike in giving due consideration to an 


opponent and scrupulous in refraining from catching up 
} debating points ; 
fact with the help of a 


liirable level of writing, so that it is agrecable to be 
horn along on his ste acly flow of good English, even when 


he never disposes of a 
He maintains an 


grave 


smart trick. 


| dissents from the conclusion, as I gencrally do. 
Even then, i have to recognize the coherence of the argu- 
ment, the distinction of manner with which Mr. Sherwell 
handles his mate rial, And he never writes for ostentation ; 
he is just an honest student, a simple follower of the 
movement 


truth as da write on a 


] 
\ 


sees it, content to 
ith he believes without secking public praise. 
\ 


tie Trade try to serve their cause by diverting familiar 


pitases from their accepted sense he complains of a 
practice of is himself guiltless. 


g He says that 
an attempt has been made to manipulate the phrase 
* disinterested manag make it 
than 

by means ol 
CMibrace the 


V the Tr. : “—" 
by the Trad would not receive any commission on the 
} . 


Sal f =. ° 7 . “e 
mee we drink. He describes this twisting of the phrase as 
‘purposeful ’ - he 


Judgment 


Which he 
ment ~ so as to cover 
the 
State ownership, and to make it 


MOLE the removal of “incentive of private 


protit ’ 


system under which managers appointed 


says that it is designed to distract 


and “(with some plausibility) to — side- 


When Mr. Sherwell complains that the champions of 





track the issues which wer originally raised. Let me 


remark here that if the advocates of “ disinterested 
management had chosen ** disinterested ownership ” 
as their motto they might be less vulnerable, though 
even then the issue would have to be joined with 
them. 

L agree, however, with Mr. Sherwell that when a phrase 
has established itself in a particular sense it is fair to 


leave if where it is, Dialectically there is an excellent 


case for those who say that if you appoint a managet 
k, you have appointcd one 


the 


who geis no profit out of drin 


who is, in an accurate scuse, * disinterested,” but 


fact remains that historically “ disinterested manaye- 
ment was coined to mean something else. Tam aware 
! : M e £ 

that Mr. Sherwell would deny that a manager whe 


gets no profit on drink ever can be really disinterested, 


. ’ . ; 1 pe 
since he is employed by people who are very much inter- 


ested. He would say that the brewer would disniiss the 
unsuccessful manager and that in the end it would be 


int the 


patts¢ 





old, i 
further than to say 


found i new system was, in effect, the 


shall not to cominent on that 


thal 


the State 


he true, it is equally true that 
dream of 


though if may , 


would not retaming unsuccessful 


Sherwell’s side 


Managers. immediate object is to stand by 


Mr. 


phrases. 


in regard to the manipulation of 
the 


* Disintercsted management” has meant 


removal of the drink trade from private ownership 
ever since the phras« Was invented in Sweden sixty-two 
vears avo. 
The whole common sense of such matters was sumuned 
- 3 ‘ anal » I A pt MA sy a7] } . . oT 
up in an anmogue by Artcmus Ward, who wrote : i 


never argy agin a success. When I sees a siake’s head 


mp. 


a poppin out of 2 hole LT says, * That hole belongs to that 


snake.’ “Temperance “a beautiful word— has come 


in vulgar usage to be synonymous with total abstinence. 


A “* Temperance Hotel” is 


il place where you cannot 


get a drop to drink. The sense has been inverted so 
that the word which really sanctioned drinking with 
restraint now withholds the sanction and dispenses with 


all necd for that moderation which the word Lip lie S. 


This rather vidieulous change has given some propa 
gandists for the Trade an opportunity to recall) the 
word to its proper mncaning, us philologicalls thes 
are quite entitled to do. They are oul for what 
they call “Truc Tempcrance .? in other words, 
mproved public houses }? ivately owl a ] “uit COon- 


vineed that thes are on the right lines, for there ts no 


reasoht ih the world wlhty ih; state instcad ol pit tang 
obstacles in the way-- should not compel the brewers to 
provide what the State itself has provided at ¢ irliste. 
But have not the inventors of the phrase just a little 
injured their case ¢ Have they not been just a little too 
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clever? I know that I myself was estranged by what 
scemed to me a touch of ins 
And why, a after all, 


phrase 


incerity, 
should Mr. Sherwell be prevented 
rested management ” 
when the prin- 
assailed? It 
Sherwell can have 
free of all the 


from keeping the * disink 
i 
pur efiled in its historical 


ciple he 


ana und schnse 


and it stand for can be so easily 


has lone been a puzzle to me how Mr. 
4 ! 


persuaded himself that the State would be 


faults that he finds so glaringly present in private owner- 
ship. Directly the admission is made that the State 


that 
the pressure the State would put on its managers would not 
be different in essence from the pressure which brewers 


would want its public houses to pay, we begin to see 


put on their managers even when these receive no com- 
mission on the sale of drink. Lord Meston in Drink says: 
“When Local Control [i.¢., disinterested management] 
becomes remunerative, as it undoubtedly will, what is to 
be done with the surplus profits?” He then proposes 
that it should be within the competence of the State, 
on the advice of local councils, to make grants out of 
the profits for public parks, recreation grounds, libraries, 
picture galleries and the like. Imagine the 
an area which had received no park, no football ground, 
out of the profits from drink, though neighbouring areas 
had been endowed with those and perhaps several other 
things! Where would the laid? On bad 
management. “ Ginger up the management! We must 
have profits! Out with the er. Such would be 
Every Socialist would have a burning political 

forcing the State to prove that it could 
The Daily Herald has already made 
wonder- 


feelings of 


blaine be 


the cries. 
incentive for 
trade successfully. 
a point, for this very reason, of boasting of the * 
ful financial success ” of the Carlisle system. 

In Monthiy Notes, the organ of the 
lation League, for October, 1926, Mr. Sherwell characteris- 
tically thing. Immediately 
after an management he 
the 


the fac ts as stat ed. 


Temperance Legis- 


did a and honest 
able 
printed a report, 


State ownership in Russia. 


daring 
defence of disinterested 
various sources, of effect of 


Here are 


from 


on Soviet Government has removed the ban which the 
sar placed on alcohol in 1914. There is now a Siate 
econ a The reasons for the change are said to be 


partly a desire for more revenue and partly (and chiefly) 
determination to end the plague of illicit distillation. 
The 
weak 
the law no longer worth while. 


first stage under the State monopoly was to provide 


vodka at a price low enough to make violation of 


The strength of the vodka 


has, however, been gradually increased from 20 per cent. 
to 40 per cent, and the price has been reduced, 
One observer says that the result is “an enormous 


inerease in consumption and increased drunkenness ” ; 
another that the outbreak of drunkenness which followed 
on the raising of the strength to 40 per cent. has subsided. 
Yet another observer says that you can now buy as much 
drink as you like in Russia by day or night, but that the 
people are more temperate than could have been expected 
under such conditions. Apparentiy an attempt is being 
made to introduce Local Option, but the State intends to 
reserve the right to refuse ratification of a vote in favour 
of Prohibition ! 

There cannot be much comfort for Mr. Sherwell in all 
this. The moral seems to me clear enough. The State 
can be bullied by the and always would be 
bullied. Besides, the need for revenue is constant and 
exacting. Why on earth should the State put its head 
into such The bullying ought to be the other 
way. Let the State keep its head out and screw the 
Trade up to higher standards. The Trade can be coerced 
without public demoralization, without public financial 
loss, without, in short, anything but social good, 


electors 


a noose ? 


(Te be continued.) 





a 
ay 


The House to Live In 
LTHOUGH there still remain in these over- populated 


islands a few unaffected souls who, scorn ing labor. 
ous days, prefer to eat and sleep in ce: , hollow trees 
or under roadside hedges with the mic rae robins, j 
an undisputed fact that the great majority of us cmd 
the acquisition of a house-- or at least a portion of a hous 
—the first necessity of existence. We want an anchor rage 
—so much so, indeed, that the less imaginative Will eve, 
go so far as to paint up-some such atroc ity as “The 
“The Nest,” or “ Eureka” on their very 
and since we must have a house, why shouldn} 
Dismissing as 


Moorings,” 
doorstep 

it be a necligible 
therefore, that dwindling section of the community which 
is for ever lamenting the fact that the good old days ap 
now no more—those queer people who love to live iy 7 
old, cold, creaky house simply because it is an old, cold, 
creaky house--one may take it that everybody is essenti. 
ally interested in the idea of the Perfect Dwelling. Aj 
that being so, the latest developments in the art of living 
economically — or merely lazily—as exemplilied in the 
Daily Mail Teal Home Exhibition at Olympia, are s 
as to merit the attention of everyone. 


0 


comlortable one 


ii 


To consider for a start the internal economy of the hony 
the 
electrically run concern which, provided one touches the 


modern English house as I visualize it now is ay 





right button at the right time, will 
arrangements as to 
amusing its inhabitants. 


all its OWwh 
keeping fit, or 


to press buttons 


nk ike 


feeding, washing, 
One 
and turn on taps here and there, would be an advantag 
if one was thoroughly incompetent oneself— but is ) 
at all a necessity. 


servant, 


Even in a large establishment supply: 


ing its own power by means of one of the latest petrol-g 
generators it would scem that ther« 


work to be dene beyond seeing that the 


is practically no real 


electric servants 


are kept up to the mark. And this is all to the good- 
although, indeed, there is something to be said for t 
idea that tiie larger a house is the less likely is it to 
be perfect. 

Imagine oneself, then, the possessor of a smuall, fully: 
equipped country residence of the 1927 period. On 


getting up in the morning one proceeds to a white-tiled 
bathroom where, the 
hot bath is ready in a few moments 

s private Alpine Sun then 
is self-cooked in a tiled kitchen cauipped with evay 
hygienic 
frost-box that does keep things cold, an electric oven, 


water being electrically heated, 4 
\ short b isk Wn t] 


follows, breakias 


glow of onc’ 


conecivable and culinary device, including 
tea-pot with a snout that doesn’t drip, and a machi 
which washes the dishes, = them, and puts thei intoa 
rack, yack into an easy chair specially 
sprung to give the Attach of truly an epocl 
making invention, as nobod; 
can deny that washing 


-cut out of the scheme 





while one lounges 
rest ; 
this washing-up machine, 
dishes is wholly loathsome bus: 
of things the hett 
in the undertaking o! 


ness, the sooner 
The only equally unpleasant task, 
which no inventor has as yet come 
small householder out, appears to be the lighting of ope 
fires, for while central heating may keep a house as sng 
as a bluetit’s nest, a red brick ingle fireplace with an oak 
overmantel, a wide fireplace in which logs will burn, » 
still imperative. Where is the clectric apparatus whic 
will lay and light a fire on a cold, dark morning? Stil 
one mustn't grumble. Are there not electrical pianists 
suction-cleaners that literally feed on dirt, broadcasting 
telephones, and water-softening machines? All. the 
the interior of the house requires, in addition, is to h 

tastefully furnished in the best = rn style, with Le nty 
of woodwork, valls, 


forward to help th 


inset book-cases, bright one-colou 








ju 


be 
sla 
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of 
in 
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{us 
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and, of course, casement windows fitted with vita glass. 
As to design and the appearance of the house from the 
outside, that must be dictated by the nature of the 
country in which the house is situated --a point even 
experts are liable to forget. In Borneo, for example, 
many houses are necessarily on stilts, to raise them 
' in the 


above the malign crawling life of the swamps : 


dark red moorland of my own northern home in Ross-shire, 


a cold, grey stone is chiefly used, with a thatched or blue- 


slated roof, and any other combination would be out of 


place. In England, at present, no such definite design is 
discernible 
neighbourhood of London, is just now in a state of amazing 
hullabaloo —but it is probable that the ideal type for the 
southern the half- 
timbered Tudor design, roofed with warm red tiles and 


in fact domestic architecture, especially in the 


and western wooded shires is of 
standing on a low plinth of red bricks to keep it above the 
weather. The art of the English village craftsman should 
be accepted as the priceless heritage it is, but neither 
slavishly copied, nor exploited in the vulgar craze for 
make-believe With a= skilful 
and modern methods something very fine 
indeed may be achieved. And thus the Maple House and 


ihe Potter’s Bar three-cornered Sun-trap House at Olympia 


antiquity. interweaving 


of ancient 


hoth entirely modern and yet in the Tudor style -are 


wholly admirable. So is one led to marvel at the con- 


fusion to which domestic architecture has lately come. 


In this vear of 1927, when more ingenuity, art and 
invention are brought to bear on the designing of English 
houses than were ever expended for a like purpose in the 
the 


contractor still allowed to pursue his nightmare course 


1 


whole history of orld, why is the jerry-building 
through England for the ultimate besmirching of all that 
was loval 
Jand? Apart from all 
nicknacks, even the homely little establishment of 


le and fair in what was once a green and pleasant 


vadects and trivial Jousehold 


two 


rooms and a cat can be perfect in its way. The super- 


stition that a comely house must necessarily be more 
expensive than an ugly one is balderdash. In the 
fifteenth century no house was built but had some charm 
and lasting quality about it, yet even then small houses 


were so easily run together or dismantled that, when a 
labourer moved to a new neighbourhood, as often as not 
In the vear 1426, for instance, 

Witham that, “‘ he 


had departed and earried off his cottage.” 


he took his house with him. 


we have it reeorded of one ound 


When all has been said about internal economy and 
design, however, by far the most important point in any 
consideration of * the house to live in” is its situation. 
Ilere it is a case of every man to his choice, but it will be 
agreed, [ think, that a position half-way up a hillside, with 
fruitful 
valleys to a distant view of the sea would not easily be 
bettered, 


brink of the beechwood, with daffodils in a grassy orchard, 


a southern exposure overlooking green and 


Up there we will have a wildish garden on the 


green lawns, and a rock garden built about a stream whose 
bubbling may be heard from the bedroom windows. 
Some delightful laid 
Olympia by acknowledged experts, and from there I 
least that 
hollow along the top. in which Alpine plants, blue primroses 


rock-gardens have been out at 


borrow at one happy idea of low walls, 
and gentians are grown with English crocuses and hya- 
cinths. This would be the only formal part of the garden, 
and it would be paved with blue crazy paving to the front 
door. The house being three-cornered, such a garden would 
bea sun-trap, and, sitting up there on a golden afternoon, 
one would just be able to catch faint music of the village 
smithy rising from beyond the hazel copse. Nothing much 
more would be required, except a high wall for peaches 
and a ro ‘kery in tall elms, Hamisn Mact anEN 
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The Profession of Science 


WELL-KNOWN sociologist recently said to me 
that in his opinion the recent rise in the number 
and importance of professional organizations, such as 
the Surveyors, and the Chemists, and the Accountants, 
and the Civil Engineers, and the University Teachers, 
and the rest, was one of the most important changes 


in the social structure of the country. Together with 
Trades Unionism, it, of course, begins to oppose an 
occupational not unlike the mediaeval 
guild system, to the much more artificial system of 


political parties. 


organization, 


If my friend is right, it is certainly 
urgent that the profession of Science shall not be left 
out of the new social organism. 

Now those of us who have been concerning ourselves 
about this problem of a representative body for the 
scientific profession have always had three main aims 
in view. 
of the 
expect to get 


One, most certainly, has been the improvement 


pay of scientists. For one thing, you cannot 
the result 


what is more, you cannot 


first-class work as of second- 
class or third-class treatment : 
expect to get the needed proportion of first-class men, 
Several like that of the 
Medical Research Council, lament the dearth of research 
prime the 
status of the man of scicuce must to a considerable extent 


recently published reports, 


imagination of calibre. Secondly, whole 


depend upon his pay. If he is to be underpaid, he cannot 


keep his mind so broad or his life so free as a man of 
equal ability who is receiving a larger 


ger salary in business 
or administration ; nor will he (such is our civilization) 


When 
thinks that many responsible scientific posts in Univer- 


receive so much respect from his fellows. one 
sities, held by men who have been teaching for five or 
ten years, and turning out good research work as well, 
or that 
chemical posts in industry (available only to men who 


( 


may carry no more than £350 to £500 a vear; 


have specialized for at least three or four years at a 
? 


University) are advertised 
or finally that ther 


at £200 or £250 per annum ; 
are practically no “ plums” in 
science, a salary of over £1,000 a year being excessively 
rare, it will be realized why salary reform is in many 
cases urgent, and why combination, which experience 
reform 


has shown is the only method of securing such 


g 
on a general seale, is needed. 

But the National Union of Scientific Workers, whose 
recently published appeal has attracted a good deal of 
attention, has always had two other equally vital points 
in mind. The first of the advancement of 
scicnee, in the Pure 
encouraged, for it is only by building upon the apparently 


these is 


broadest sense. science must be 
useless discoveries of pure science that applied science 


ever advances or can advance. It is thus of the first 
importance that the value of pure science shall be brought 
home to the public at large. It is true that a good deal 
has already been achieved witness the establishment of 
the Medical Research Council and the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial the 
dations of the Research the Imperial 
Conference. But the public has still but a hazy idea of 


the process by which scicntilic knowledge is advanced, 


Research, or recomnich- 


Committee of 


thinks it can stigmatize some particular 
research as useless waste of 
for lack of the 
all knowledge. 
The third point which we have always had in mind 


and often 


time, or idle curiosity, 


wider vision of the interconnexion of 


is that just as the manual worker is beginning nowadays 
to demand a share in the control of the business which 
his labour supports, so the man of science should demand 


a share in the control of the new world which his dis- 
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coverics have brought into being. I do not think I 
am exaggerating in speaking of a new world of science. 
Science spells progressively-increasing knowledge of 
nature, in place of static authority based on so-called 
revelation. It spells organized control of nature, not 
only inanimate, but animate; not only animate, but 
human. It foretells the possibility of man’s escape from 
his long childhood. 

But the new expansion of knowledge has as yet only 
touched the fringes of thought, and superstition is as 
rampant as it ever was; organized religion has modified 
a few of its assertions, but has not abandoned its intel- 
lectual attitude of fixity and resistance to change in 
place of the flexible tolerance and elasticity of the scientific 
method of continual tested advance; the control of 
lifeless nature has been exploited by pre-scientitlic 
commercialism or turned to the ends of pre-scientilic 
governments ; the possible control of human nature 
has only been realized so far in the form of interested 
propaganda utilizing invention to play upon half-educated 
suggestibility. The one man who conspicuously is not 
sharing in the shaping of the new world is the man of 
science who created it. 

IL do not for a moment imply that the judgment of the 
man of science is conspicuously better on matters outside 
his own particular sphere than is that of any other 
educated man. (Usually, indeed, owing to the curious 
water-tight possibilities of the human mind, it seems in 
no way different.) But this is partly at least due to his 
not having the time or the facilities for a proper judgment, 
and partly to the fact that a considered opinion from him 
is not, in the present state of civilization, asked for. 

As a matter of simple right he must demand a share 
in the control of his creation : furthermore, as a matter of 
common sense it will turn out, I am sure, that scientifie 
training and scientifie method can be brought to bear upon 
social and governmental problems and be as fruitful 
there as in physics or in biology. The method of 
verification and experiment—the appeal, as Whitehead 
puts it, to brute fact as against authority or a priori 
logic ; the practice of suspending judgment instcad of 
fecling that conclusions are always called for even on 
the slenderest data, and of abandoning hypotheses as 
soon as new ones are called for; the practice of pub- 
lishing results and methods in full and of not keeping 
discoveries a seeret ; the belief in the value of knowledge, 
and in the orderliness of the universe and its amenableness 
to control—through these, the scientific spirit, if once 
understood and generally trusted, could transform the 
social structure as it has transformed pure knowledge 
or industrial practice. 

The word profession is the key to the movement, 
There exists at present the profession of Chemistry, 
and the profession of Engineering, and the profession 
of Teaching, but it cannot be said that there is really 
such a thing as the profession of Science. It is to supply 
this need that the National Union of Scientilie Workers 


has been set on foot. JULIAN Hvxiry. 
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Major Segrave, who is now on the way to 
Daytona Beach, U.S.A., in an 
achieve the speed of 200 m.p.h. in his 1,000 h.p. 
Sunbeam, contributes a special article on “ The 


attempt to 


Car of the Future” in our Motor Supplement 


. 


next week. Ep. Spectator, 
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Brave Swans and ‘Timid 
Gulls 


\ JHEN the freshet swirls under the bridge and races 

down past the ait, then the river’s own birds, the 
swans, prove the gulls that come in from the sea to he 
but landiubberly fellows. 


It is a strange fact, but those gulls, which have tossed 
on the waves of the open sea, do not like the swift curren 
at all. They rest little upon the river when it is running 
strong. If they light on the water, it is only for a very 
short time; they soon rise again when they find hoy 
quickly the stream is carrying them down. 
is their master, and they must go the way it wills; and 
they take to the air where they can plan and make their 


The river 


own course, 


Not that they keep so tirclessly to the air as we think, 
They spend a great part of the day standing, on the lower 
end of the ait, on the barge moored against the piles, on 
the piles themselves, and on the little landing stage. 
They like to have something firm under their feet, and 
their preference is for smooth wood, 


Maybe about the lower bridges, where there is greater 
expectation of largess from man, the gulls do seem to 
whirl giddily in the air the whole day through. But 
up here, nearer the tidehead, we sce them mainly at rest, 
lining gunwales in solemn rows, or making little groups 
on the bank. The river itself is rarely flecked with them, 
Where they seek the water it is generally in some still 
shallow pool left behind the towpath when the river gains 
the meadows. 


There is no doubt about it ; these sea-birds are daunted 


by the river in flood. Used as they are to the heave of 
the sea under them, they have not yet broken themselves in 
to the tug of the stream. They do not care for the 
fecling of being swept away, and they venture little on to 


the hurrying ebb. 


But the swans keep to the river, no matter how strong 
the stream may be. They breast the current, and even 
battle, with a well-ridged wake, through the bridge. 
And they seem rather to enjoy #t when they cease to swim 
and let the river carry them down. It is as good a 


+ 


tobegganning. Rarely do they come on to the shingle to 


stand. They stay on the water even during the worst hours 
to the ebb, and shame the gulls that have gone ashore until 
matters mend, And often they are still on the river at 
night, half asleep in some bay out of the main current. 
By then the gulls have all gone to their secret night 
quarters. Because, perhaps, they have not the gull’s ease 
of flight the swans keep so much upon the river it 
flood-time. The gulls have command of the air, whereas 
the swans fly but heavily, taxi-ing along the water with 
a great commotion and coming down gratefully to swilt 
again. And the river is, of course, their own. They 
have been bred to it, and understand its stream, The 
gulls, on the other hand, have been bred to the sea, and, 
though they understand the rise and dip of a wave, they 
do not understand a strong race of water and are loth 
to trust themselves upon it, 


And so the gulls are far from being brave on the rivet | 


when the land-flood comes down, and it is then that the 
swans prove their watermanship. They plough fearlessly 
up against the stream which soon has the gulls taking 
fright and winging back to the bank. 


Rarteu Haroip BrReETHERTON: 
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The Theatre 


Fore THEATRE Gui.p. Cocks AND HEeENs. 
; Munro. At THe Royarry THEATRE.] 
Tur aims and hopes of the Forum Theatre Guild were briefly 
described in the Spectator of February 19. Designed partly in 
emulation of the well-known Theatre Guild of New York, it 
proposes to establish in London **a permanent home for 
interesting British and foreign plays of foremost merit.” 
Wisely the Guild has chosen a British play for its first 
production : not quite so wisely it has chosen Cocks and Hens 
py the author of At Mrs. Beam’s. Mr. Munro has an instinct 
for the comic situation, a sense of irony also, and, in his larger 


By Cc. Kk. 


efforts, a gift for adapting dreams or semi-philosophic musings 
tothe stage. Is he trying to illustrate a philosophy in this new 
play ? Stendhalians will be excited by a phrase quoted from 
sheir great idol on the programme. The gist of it is that we 
realize our own natures under the guise of the aims we pursue. 
Always it is ourselves we seck in seeking this or that object 
hevond us. No doubt, in our primitive condition, we chased 
our own tails. Now the gyratory process is concealed from us, 
But it still goes on. 

Mr. Munro gives us this clue and we follow it with him into 
the lounge of a smail hotel on the South Coast, where Professor 
(ox, “a scholar,” is under the delusion that he has a perfect 
matrimonial understanding with his plump little middle-class 


wife. Experience -ovrs, in the audience—plainly and 
repeatedly shows that he squabbles with her very often. He 
js authoritative, a married martinet. He will be heard, and 


she (for example) will be telephoning when he has something-— 
He will have her keep accounts and 
She will constantly beg him to lend 


for us, negligible-—to say. 
she cannot be bothered 
her his fountain pen, and he will not lend it 


} unless somebody 
But the Professor, I suppose, 


happens to be within hearing. 
*enjoving ” this sort of understanding, 


of his own marriage, had not a 


might have gone on 


and this peculiar theory 


beautiful lady arrived in the lounge. She is played so 
stunningly ~may I say %—with such overwhelming guile in 


assumed simplicity, by Miss Laura Cowie that one imme- 
diately forgives the prosy professor for establishing a counter- 
understanding with her. 

But why, one asks, should ske bother about him ? Perhaps 
the South Coast, 
for asserting her personality. 
of the lovely lady, bemusing the Professor with her deferential 
I cannot beiieve that 


out of the season, offered her no other chance 
As T followed the manoeuvres 
allurements, I seemed to lose the clue. 
she would have chased such an objet as the Professor, whose 
former complete matrimonial understanding is also inter- 
rupted by the invasion of a sort of sheep-dog man, a shaggy 
makes rude 
and assures her again and again that 


Shavian fellow in knickerbockers, who love to 


the Professor's wif 
he’s an exiled soul, a lonely oak, a marooned Shakespearian 
Over and over 
wgain does this Doctor Granville Boomer boom these things. 


critic, living remote with a great savage dog. 


Over and over again does the Professor's placid wife repel and 
vet console him, and tell him to saticty not to call her by her 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger all the 
time making him as amusing as any living actor possibly 
vould—until he is claimed suddenly by a former wife, after 
we have found out, by chance, that he has been married also 
to the lovely lady of the lounge ; for, in this play, Mr. Munro, 
fur a reason I have not divined, plays upon a series of what 
must, in so clever a writer, be deliberate repetitions ; cach 
character constantly returning upon himself or herself, each 


Christian name. He booms on 


ceaselessly reiterating his or her own chosen motive or whim. 
Is it a faint echo of Tehekhov’s wavering dialogue, drifting, 
half in soliloquy, nowhere ? Or what is it? The effect, any- 
how, is at first amusing; at last, exasperating. Has one, 
indeed, lost the clue? Or may it be, rather, that to watch 
Medioere yr ople searching for themselves in the seareh for a 
fad that they suppose to exist outside their own heads is— 
though instructive psychologically—not sufficient, dramatiec- 
ally, to enchain interest to the lounge of a small hotel on the 
South Coast for nearly three hours of tail-chasing ? 
_ Certainly the Forum Theatre Guild will find better plays 
than this: and IT for one look forward with eager interest 
to their next production, which will be Ansky’s strange and 
powerful Jewish play, The Dybbuk. That, in turn, will be 
tollowed by The Chalk Circle, the Chinese play that Max 
Reinhardt has helped to make famous in Central Europe. R.J. 





Att 


[Tue New Encuisu Arr Ctusp: AND M. Marcuanp.] 


Av the first encounter, the New English Art Club’s exhibition 
gives the impression of quite a respectable modernity. Mr. 
Ihlee dominates the first room, and the picture which he 
‘alls Landscape with Cat might be described as a bold pattern 
suggested by remembrance of a town with a hill beyond it, 
If one had to live with a cubist picture, it had better be this 
than another one ; the colour and design are pleasant and the 
relation between the conventional design suggested and the 
actuality on which it is based remains consistent; there is 
no point where a lump of unstylized representation sticks 
baldly out. The cat (also stylized) gives a pleasant sense of 
something moving among all those walls and roofs. But, 
just taking the two as designs, most of us would prefer the 
pattern formed in Mr. Bernard Lintott’s Olga, which is none the 
less a graceful representation of a young girl in a black dress 
—the bare head, neck and arms forming the essential part 
of the pattern. It is an observant piece of flesh painting ; 
but not comparable to Mr. Roderic O’Conor’s study Aprés le 
Bain—one of the best things in the big central room. 

ilere one picture stands out: Mr. William Rothenstein’s 
Ricks—two ricks and the shadow of a third are grouped 
across the a corner-post and split rails help to 
carry on the geometrical design, which is sharply divided 
between light and shadow ; the whole composition, so simple 
yet so skilful, is bathed in sunlight, in the middle of which 
rich velvety shadow palpitates and glows. The darks are 
the making of the beautiful landscape ; a companion picture 
by the same artist looks thin and harsh by comparison, 
being seen in almost unrelicved light, and the house in it 
But the ricks stand on the ground as if they 
all about them is the imperceptible stir 
and breeding warmth of late summer. 

Other great men of the Club’s beginnings are represented 
(if at all) by seraps in the last room. Mr. Steer has a couple 
the things imaginable—and Mr. 
Tonks sends four studies, three of which are in chalk, admirable 
heads of soldiers in war kit. But there is another in pencil 
of a girl, and here the line of his drawing swings and curves 


canvas ; 


lacks solidity. 
were growths and 


of watercolours moistest 


with a sort of lilt of gaiety. 

Mr. Albert Rutherston sends a decorative panel (painted 
on silk) of two bathers with something of the grotesque charm 
that is in Miss Elisa Lanchester’s dancing. ‘The watercolour 
study of Mademoiselle by Mr. Ronald Gray is worth comparing 
with Mr. J. D. Cast’s oil-painting, Needlework, for the old 
French lady at her knitting is treated with more freedom and 
breadth than Mr. Cast’s Englishwoman who sews; but in 
both there is a reposeful charm and fineness of observation. 

Plenty of things are here which one would value more for 
other reasons than their purely pictorial quality—-Mr. Randolph 
Schwabe’s portrait of Mr. Birrell (an excellent likeness) or 
Miss Atkins’s pleasant recalling of Dieppe. But the show's 
main interest is that it proves how little the manner of those 
young heretics who founded the Club in the ‘nineties has 
changed meanwhile, and how masterfully it holds its own 
beside the still newer new. 

In France pressure must be stronger or resistance 
strong, for M. Marchand’s work now on view at the Independent 
He has there 


less 


Gallery has altered almost out of recognition. 
one picture of a little girl, Simone, a solemn and rather defiant 
little person, but brimming over with life. Painted six years 
ago, it is clean in colour, and crisp in outline ; and beside it 
everything else in the room looks draggled and muddy, 
He never loses rhythm, but vitality —-even more essential — 
seems to have left his brush. Yet M. Marchand is skilful ; in 
his Olive Gatherers he builds up a composition that recalls an 
linen; but here, again, 
manner. Still, he is one of 
is well to have the chance 


earlier study of women washing 
it is hard not to regret the earlier 
the Frenchmen who count and it 
of sceing what he is doing. 
Readers of the Spectator may be advised to visit the Goupil 
Gallery and make up their own minds about Mr. Stanley 
Spencer's very queer bui undeniable talent, for we have no 
left 


space to discuss his Resurrections. 


LEMON Grey. 
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Correspondence 


A Le?rrer FROM PEKING. 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.] 

Sin. The union of North and South China (consummated 
after a brief divorce in 1912-13) was commemorated recently 
by a national bank holiday. The irony of celebrating the 
event in the midst of a first-class war between the parties 
eoncerned probably struck the foreigner more forcibly than 
the Chinese, not because the latter is «a whit behind in his 
sense of humour, but because his mind is less obsessed than 
ours by the passing events of the moment. He knows by 
experience how easily his countrymen go from peace to wart 
and back again. When Chinese fight together there is 
always a “ compromise waiting round the corner, and even 
now « sudden stoppage of the war by arrangement between 
the leaders would surprise nobody. 

It cannot be said, however, that the latest developments 
point in this direction. Sun Chuan-fang— who had just issued 
a proclamation in the best Mukden style denouncing the Can- 
tonese as Communists. a deadly danger to the country to be 
stamped out like the plague—has been driven neck and crop 
out of Hangchow, and is falling back on Shanghai. This 
sudden unheralded success of the Nationalists in Chekiang 
suggests a repetition of the tactics which served them so well 
last year in Hunan and Kiangsi, where they held back their 
troops until the ground ahead had been thoroughly worked 
by their trained propagandists and then launched an attack 
which carried everything before it--an example of warfare 
in the modern Russian style which deserves careful attention. 

Shanghai is the “ big plum” of China. It not only con- 
tributes some 40 per cent. of the whole Customs revenue, but 
it also supplies whoever holds it with tens of millions of 
dollars a year “ squeeze ~*~ on the illicit opium traffic (con- 
ducted, of course, almost entirely outside the International 
Settlement). This fact may at any time create an embarrassing 
situation, since, in defending the foreign Settlement, we may 
become malgré nous the protectors of the man on the spot, 
and so incur the charge of partizanship. 

The Western “ front is also waking up. There (in onan, 
that is to say) the position is obscured by the usual Chinese 
complication of desertion subordinates. — [laving 
waited the whole winter for Wu Pei-fue to launch his pro- 
mised campaign for the recapture of Hankow, Chang Tso-lin 
has lost patience and, of Wu's objections, is 
sending his own treops across the Yellow River. Meanwhile 
several of Wu's generals have veered to the Cantonese and 
now threaten to tight the Mukden men instead of joining them 
in a march against Hankow. If they unite with Feng Yu- 
hsiang and the Cantonese troops which already hold the 
southern edge of the province, and if at the same time they 
ean collect suflicient ammunition (always a difficulty for the 
South who are cut off from the sea-board), the Northerners 
may find the tables turned on them and have to defend Peking 
instead of advancing on the Yangtze. 

In the meantime the O'Malley-Chen negotiations continue 
to An agreement regarding Hankow would serve 
as the first step towards the general resettlement of our 
The Hankow conversations deal prin- 


amone 


regardless 


see-saw. 


relations with China. 
cipally with the question of the British Concession, and as 
such very distorted the 
generally have been appearing in the Press, it may be well 
to try, so far as space allows, to show these spots on the map 
of China in their right proportions. 

Over-emphasis of the historically true, but not very essen- 
tial, fact that the Concessions and Settlements are mostly 
reclaimed mudflats is only a degree less misleading than the 


pictures of foreign Concessions 


blatantly false, however well-sponsored, assertion that they 
consist of flourishing cities wrested from the Chinese. What 
they were to start with in any case, little importance 
compared with what they are to-day. As regards their origin, 
sullice it to say that in the early days of the China trade a 
foreign enclave at a treaty port essential 
account of the dissimilarity between and foreign 
habits and modes of life, and that segregation was a matter 
If any reproach in the matter is to 


has, 


was almosi on 


Chinese 


of mutual convenience. 
be levied against our predecessors, it must be om the general 
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ground that their efforts to break down the wall built against 
the foreigner and to compel China to open herself to inter. 
national trade was an immoral proceeding. Perhaps it Was 
but that is another and a very wide-reaching question, 2 

The extraordinary importance since acquired by these 
enclaves, in spite of the fact that they are mostly diminutive 
annexes of large Chinese cities—Shanghai being an exception 
—-is simply the index of foreign superiority in mercantile 
enterprise, technical skill and the art of administration. The 
foreign administered areas have incomparably better buildings 
wharves, roads, sanitation, and police, than any natiy 
city. The gap tends to grow smaller on the purely materia 
side and modernization is proceeding, especially at Canton, 
though the improvement there is very far short of what the 
Kuomintang claim. But Chinese conditions in regard to 
municipal government, public health and the protection of 
civil rights remain infinitely far from our standards. A test of 
the difference is the land values in foreign Concessions, which 
are kept sky-high by the pressure of well-to-do Chinese 
seeking the security which is obtainable only within the Con. 
cession boundaries. 

Such an anomalous state of affairs has naturally bred evils 
not the Jeast being the use of the Concessions as political 
sanctuaries and, it must be added, the engendering of the 
exclusive “treaty port” spirit which is one of the principal 
bars between foreigners and Chinese. The very existence of 
these extraterritorialized areas of which only the soil js 
Chinese naturally irritates China’s younger 
hurts their amour propre even while they take advantage of 
the security and. other benefits that foreign Concessions offer, 

The British Government's 
British Concessions into special administrative areas with 
municipal representation (a thing unknown in Chinese cities) 
and joint financial control is 
though it is necessary to realize that such an arrangement 
wili mean at the best 
standards of honesty and efliciency with loss to the foreigners 
Be it mentioned, that the British 
Concessions number only four and cover in all some fifteen 


generation and 


proposal for converting the 


the common-sense solution, 


a great falling away from existing 


concerned. however, 
hundred acres. 

One thing that is a really hopeful sign in an otherwise dark 
situation is the certainty that our Government at home have 
at last adopted a fixed line of action. Nothing could work to 
better effect than their clear determination not to be 
tracked from the policy they have laid down of giving China 


side- 


every possible chance of recovering sovereign rights by peace- 
ful negotiation while fulfilling the elementary duty of pro- 
tecting The Wing's 
Speech } 


life and, as far as possible, property. 
and subsequent Government statements have helped 
to clinch the position and ought to go far towards destroying 
the fable of Britain's * Imperialistic aggression.” There cat 


reearding the 


from now onwards be little genuine mistrust 
Shanghai defence force in the mimis of our Chinese friends, 
who know all too well the grim reality of the danger when an 
unprotected city falls into the power of Chinese soldiery. I 
am, Sir, &e., 


Your PrKinc Corresronpvent, 


A Letrer rrom Sao Pauro, 

[To the Editor of the Spxcravor.] 
The tax-collector is never a popular figure. 
One's 


however? 
* Pay oF 


Sir, 
impressive his personal charms. motto is, 
suffer.” 

Noi so in Brazil. 

As it is the hope of reward that sweetens labour. so a wise 
and comprehen:ting Government, while imposing an Income 
Tax on a shy and startled people, at the same time indemnilies 
and encourages the prompt and truthful in the land with the 
Who, on 
such terms, would not welcome even an unlovely agent of these 
benign rulers, or hasten gladly to enter with his quota while 


refreshing abatement of seventy-five per centum. 


yet the going is good 2?) So much may be done by kindness. 

Even so, the tax on income does not appeal to the Latin. 
Especially when the threatened income runs so many dangers 
through variations of exchange. ‘The next eare, therefore, of 
the paternal Government is to clean up the monetary sy stem, 
Interested eyes have for long been watching the vagaries of 
the frane and the lira, noting the steps taken towards thelt 
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recovery and stabilization. Unbounded admiration has been 
expressed at the stability of the pound. Now the milrécis 
js to disappear and the cruzeiro is to take its place. 

The cruzeiro, at the fixed value of twenty-four pence, 
though not flattering to the nominal value of the milrcis, 
will at least give traders a firm basis on which to work. In 
gll changes some must suffer, but in this case it is thought that 
the country at large will benefit, and a whisper has gone forth 
that the House of Rothschild docs not disapprove of the plan. 

Of course, the absolute unit, one réal, had no existence, 
and the thousand réis of late had shrunk deplorably from its 
dignified position of facing the shilling on equal terms, if 
not with the advantage in its favour. This thinking in 
thousands, when what is bought would be better represented 
by twopence, is to a certain extent typical of the Latin mind. 
It may denote an unco scious aspiration to abide in the 
realms of plenty, as contrasted with the sordidness of petty 
detail. At any rate it produces a crowd of hard-up mil- 
lionaires and an extravagance of thought which is not 
conducive to economy. 

And the companion of this thousand-mind is the speaking 

that the common term of address to the 
simplest citizen is tli * Most Illustrious,’ while ‘** Most 
Excelient ’’ may easily be added at the slightest provocation. 
If, then, a London editor states that half his time is taken 
up in eliminating the epithets that adorn the outpourings 
of his contributors, what would he do in a country where it is 
almost an insult to refer to another's wife without mentioning 
her excellence and undoubted virtue ; his mother, except as 
his daughier as other than, highly 


in superlatives, so 


iat of 


venerable, and worthy ; 
educated, precious, refined and gracious ; and his son as virile 
and intelligent ? 
life surrounded 
doctors and illustrious people of 


But perhaps it is more agreeable to pass one’s 
. colonels, 
than in 


Iam, Sir, &c., 


Commendadores,”’ 
all calibres 
company of a lot of misters and nobodies. 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN SAO PAULO, 


by majors, 


the 


A LeTTER 

[To ihe Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin—The French is of one accord. what 
On the remaining This 
does not sound much, but in reality it means almost every- 


FROM PARIS. 


On 


agreed ! 


Government 
subject ? necessity of 
thing. 
To-day, the leaders of different parties who form our Cabinet 


Parliamentary and ministerial life is made that way. 
of National Union have an evident interest in remaining in 
harmony, whereas the 
But M. Poincaré and M. Briand have not the slightest intention 


They know they are 


parties themselves want to quarrel. 
of allowing the iail to wag the dog. 
indispensable. 
M. Poincaré 
restoration, 


experience, was capable 


financial 
reason of his authority and 
Never- 
the rise in the rate of the 
caused difficulties manufacturers and 

As the the recent 
indices for the Paris region show signs of a halt in the upward 


through a marvellous 


alone, by 


has carried 
and he 
of attaining such a result. 
denied that 


theless it cannot be 
france has 


1 
mercuants, 


amongst 


for cost of living, most 


trend of prices, and even a slight drop in some instances— 


such as Wearing apparel, for instance-——but foodstuffs and coal 
ate still very dear. 

Everyone is suffering from the housing shortage, and it has 
heen suggested that instead of laying out water-courses and 
levelling hills, the Government should adopt a comprehensive 
for the 
Whole of French industry during our present period of trade 
depression. 


housing policy, which would be an encouragement 


For the first time 


in history Socialists have become Senators 


In the Seine Département, and they owe this success in part 


to the Radieals, who appear to have made a compact with 
them. In the Senate, however, they remain an insignificant 


minority without any influence. Again, there is the curious 
Phenomenon of the appointment of a Socialist Deputy, 
M. Bouisson, to the office of President of the Chamber of 
Deputies! He is said to be a tactful and impartial chairman. 

The melancholy of winter seems still to be hovering over 
social life. The old French Society is very hard hit by the 
cost of living and finds it difficult to make both ends meet. 
The great families feel they must live in a certain style and 
fase charitable works founded by their ancestors to live 


also in that style. And it is a hard struggle. Everyone 
seems to be awaiting better and less uncertain times. Recep- 
tions are simpler, and these families, feeling they must stand 
aloof from invasion by the crowd that lacks its traditions 
and savoir-vivre, give only very intimate receptions. 

Certain clubs are sufficiently well equipped to allow their 
members to recei 





ve guests, and this fashion of entertaining 
But it is 
only the sacred cause of charity that procures us fétes worthy 
of Paris! 

Tho season on the Riviera does not give any signs of the 
brilliance it enjoyed last year. All the same, the sun con- 


tinues to shine as of old, irrespective of exchange fluctuations, 


in clubs is becoming more popular every year. 


and a return to more prosperous times is as certain as to- 
morrow’s dawn. 

The last portion of the Haussmann has been 
inaugurated by the President of the Republic, and is one of 
the finest thorouchfares in Paris. The 


3oulevard 


ecremony was per- 
formed by the President advancing to a ribbon of tricolor 
that symbolically barred the way: a young girl dressed in 
white and ermine offered him a pair of vermilion scissors and 
soulevard was open to traffic. We have 
been waiting for it siuce 

In the world of art, the * Salon des Artistes Indépendants ’ 
has opened its doors. This Salon, with its two thousand 
exhibitors from the four corners of the 
staid, almost solemn. We are far from the daring and comic 
paintings of former days; eccentricities are even 
cubist conceptions have almost Time’s whirligig 
is bringing us back to the conventional in art.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Your Panis CORRESPONDENT. 


—snip—snip—the 


i870. 
’ 


earth, has become 
rare and 
vanished. 


Poetty 


Saint Bride of the Isles 


At last she comes across the seas, 
Our sweet Saint Bride ; 

She comes to Hebrides, 

Hier shallop that no mortal sees 

Sped by a gently-blowing breeze 
And full still tide. 


bless the 


*Tis she who tends all kindly fires 
On earth that glow 
The warmth the sun in spring acquires, 
The heat the hearth 
Soft flame of heart-enshrined 
That poets know. 


cottage respires, 


desires 


Before her come her heralds three, 
Bright, fresh and fair 
The searcher of the 
The rathe lamb frisking on the lea, 
The dandelion spark we see 
Lit everywhere. 


white-winged sea, 


From out the winter of the 
Like light at morn, 


year 


To dark, wet rocks and rushy mere 

She brings a message of good cheer 

That spring has come and summer's hear 
And hope re-born. 

Wild skerries where the spray-cloud soars 


IIer joy have caught ; 
From Jura, where the whirlpool pours, 
North by dim lochs and russet moors 
Passes the Lady of the 
Like a glad thought. 


Shores 


Now wakes in every drystone sheiling 
*Mid island hills, 
Like dawn upon the darkness stealing, 
And strong as youth, a valiant feeling 
Of hope and happiness and healing 
For earthly ills. 
Joun ANDERSON STEWART. 
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Country Life and Sport 


Tue New Zoo. 

The coming country Zoo at Whipsnade (delictously Mnglish 
name !) will give a new attraction to England. 1 revisited 
the spot this week and found no reason to alter an old con- 
viction that the view from the edge of the chalk hill is one of 
the most glorious in southern England, quite the most glorious 
in the Home Counties. But it is the ground itscif and the 
shape of the contours that matter most. Much of the land is 
searecly cultivable. Indeed there are fields that have already 
been allowed to go back to thorns and briars and are as 
derelict as the area purposcly left to native relapse at 
Rothamsted. But this condition is what best suits wild animals. 
The chalk already shaped into queer chambers can be carved as 
a sculptor would carve it ; and thin though the soil is, we have 
many trees and plants that enjoy a chalk subsoil. The 
botanists let loose there should enjoy themselves hardly less 
than such “ animal architects’? as Mr. Boulanger or Miss 
Procter. And imagine the joy of a director who, after being 
confined to forty acres, ha; the run of four hundred, with a 
chance. -may we hope ?—of yet more! 


“e 


1% a * oa 


What matters most, of course, is the cffect on Regent's Park- 
It is useless to deny that the boast of keeping more wild 
animals on under forty acres than others on many hundred 
implies downright cruelty. This weck I heard a distinguished 
civil servant, lately returned from India, describe our Zoo as 
“ the worst in the world.’ Personally I hold it to be one of 
the best, because the service is good and sympathetic beyond 
comparsen. But the housing of the bigger animals, of 
hyena, tiger, wolf, giraffe, vulture or parrot with many 
others has been miserable owing wholly to want of space. 
Our own mammals are wretchedly provided for ;. and no sick 
animal has a chance of the best of all medicines space, 
sunshine and a free fresh air. Ruthless reform is now possible. 
Fewer and healthier animals is the ideal. The present popu- 
larity of the Zoo is amazing. There are * Bank Holiday 
crowds ” on ordinary days, but a diminution in the number of 
animals or variety will not diminish the Zoo's popularity. 
As a popular spectacle it will be improved, especially when the 
new house for snakes and their kind is completed. 


a ak 


ES ‘% 
Encuisi INNs. 

The plans for advertising England advance in the right 
direction ; but a hint might be taken from France by those 
who are engaged in the campaign. As soon as the War was 
over the French Government converted a group of their 
Intelligence staff into a body of French * Initiative.’ Their 
new job was to advertise France. I journeyed with some of 
them -who were War-time friends along the Pyrennes, 
where they built beautiful hotels ; and everywhere it was on 
the hotel that the emphasis was Iaid. © Our provincial and 
parochial hotels have a bad name. It is perhaps worse than 
they deserve ; but nevertheless there are gorgeous old hotels 
all over the country, such as the Spread Eagle at , 
the Angel at , of which even English people know 
nothing. ‘The most attractive. both in its own antiquity and 
in its neighbourhood, that ever T stayed im could not afford a 
telephone, so small was its traflicking. Its 
old cuckoo clock, its crooked windows would have ravished 
visitors from newer lands. What an attractive tour could be 
made along a chain of well-advertised inns properly spaced 
to suil the motor-car and its between-meals capacity. 


or 


oak beams, its 


* % * * 
CONSERVATION AS ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tn general, much the best advertiscment of England and of 
Britain is England and Britain itself. Its old-wor'd charm is 
the sevour our visitors desire above all else: and advertise- 
ment must begin with conservation. Competing petrol pumps 
and tea-shacks and bungalows are doing untold harm to the 
mere cash value of our fairest counties. At the same time, 
of the Teast spoilt places suffer from mere neglect. Avebury 
is one. Ilere we have the first capital of England. a place te 


some 


which London is a parvenu. It speaks of an antiquity coey,y 
with an early Egyptian dynasty. Its appearance is eloquent 
of “the drums and tramplings of a thousand conquests ” « 
and round about it stretch wide views, and snug villages hide 
such as you could not parallel the world over. How many 
visitors, how many of the English themselves, know which is 
the oldest place in England ? Not even the older Cathedraly 
are sufliciently bruited in regard to their special virtues. 54 
David's, in Pembrokeshire (really founded by St. David in 
the seventh century) is one. 

that gorgeous building and the ruins of the Bishop's Palace 
deserve a pilgrimage from all and sundry, but most from the 
descendants of the many Cymri who migrated overseas. How 
many piigrims, especially to Wales, are balked by the doubt 
about hotels ? 


Concealed in its close hollow 


** % *% 


MorninG Licgur anp Conour. 

Not even the dying Goethe so much desired “ move light” as 
the modern man of science. Following the doctors of the Zou 
monkeys, the authorities at Kew (very lovely at the moment) 
are to try the effect of Vita glass on plants. Will their healt) 
and strength react to ultra-violet rays ? The behaviour of 
plants in various lights is queer and unexpected. For 
example: an amateur gardener, of no particular scientific 
accomplishment, has been making experiments on the colour 
of flowers by screening them from the sun at certain hours, 
He discovered that, in certain species at any rate, they owed 
their colour to the early morning sun. Their brilliance and 
growth were unaffected by the loss of afternoon sunshine ; but 
they grew pale and anaemic if they could not drink true 
Eastern light. and flowers of 
like habit seem to know a thing or two. But in all seriousness 
the point is perhaps worth scientific notice. 
nasturtiums and salsify exhibit at Jeast double activity in 
the morning hours. What about man? Who knows? We 
may someday cure all our ills by grecting the sunrise through 
unglazed or scientifically glazed windows. 


* Johnny-go-to-bed-by-noon” 


Birds as well as 


%* oa a Bg 


Tuk Earuimesr Prine. 

The value of the carly spring flowers is supreme. “ The 
golden years return” with crocus and daffodil ; and becaus 
of their value those gardencrs are wise who multiply the 
varieties of first flowers. Let me Primula Julian 
gloria. It makes a purple carpet worthy of Persia, flowering 
as profusely as the violet and much more conspicuously. | 
is curious how the odd and often rather unlovely crossbred 


stress 


primroses and primulas seem to be the most energetic. I 
have one singularly unpleasing plant which has bloomed co: 
tinuously in the open from mid-December and promises t 
bloom for many months more. Juliana has a like precocity, 
but possesses wide flowers of a rich and satisfying hue. (i 
primulas and primroses in general, it is not enough realized 
how easily they are grown from seed. It 
criticism of gardeners, but it is true, that 
Many never think of sowing seeds of any plant 
Why ? 


seems an odd 


sceds are ETOSsly 
neglected. 
other than an annual or biennial. 

* 4 48 ok 


A Gourir’s GESTURE. 

A very pretty example of English-speaking comity deserve | 
attention ; and has been evoked, as is natural in our rate, 
by a game. A nuinber of British professional golfers desired 
to go to the United States to try for the Championship there 
but money was a difficulty. To overcome it a fund is bem: 
raised (by Golf Illustrated), and some of the more generotis 
contributions to it have come from United States golfers. That 
is a very pretty, a very sporting action, which will be widely 
appreciated from St. Andrews to Westward Ho!; and the 
letters accompanying the contributions were as graceful a 
the gifts. A fair field and no favour ; the rigour of the game; 
let the best man win the spirit of all such good sports 
InaNims is revitalized by this American gesture. ; 

THomss. 


W. Breacu 
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Letters to 


PRESERVING ENGLAND 

[To the Editor of the Sev: 
Siz, May I express the thanks of the members of the Society 
of Sussex Downsmen for the support and encouragement to 
the work of that sees exemplified in the article “ Pre- 
serving England” in your of February 26th ? 
however, I should like to say 
that the scheme which the Society has formulated was not 
suggested by them merely to the Steyning Rural District 
(ouncil. It was submitted to the Brighton and Hove District 
Joint Town Planning Advisory Committee, a body concerned 
with the whole area of the South Downs from the River Ouse 
Adur and composed of representatives of all the 


raTon.] 


issue 


In the interests of accuracy, 


to the River 
eal authorities of that district. The proposals emphasized 
that the preservation of the Downs, to be 
effective, must deal with the towns as a whole, that it should 
not merely to control the nature of building, but to 
confine building to suitable districts. To this end the Society 
suggested that the Brighton and Hove Committee should 
invite the co-operation in one large town-planning scheme 


anv scheme for 


give power, 


covering the whole of the Downs of all the local authorities 
concerned; and that this larger body should promote a 


Private Bill providing for the necessary power of control and, 
where necessary, acquisition. The proposals have been sub- 
nitted by that Committee to all the local authorities having 
jurisdiction over any part of the Downs. 

The Society for 
the Preservation of Rural England and will hope to have its 
It feels, however, that the danger to the South 
Downs is, for that obvious, so imminent and is 
directed concurrently against so many peints that the county 
ely and generally 
threatened perhaps can, to wait for national action, and it will 
al authorities the imperative need 


welcomes the foundation of the Committee 


support. 
reasons are 
cannot afford, as other districts less immediat 


rontinue to press on the loc 
the beautiful range of hills is 
heauty. In that work 
any help which the powerful 


of prompt and drastic action if 
to he 
the Society will be 


saved in anything like its present 


grateful for 


advocacy of the Spectator can influence. —I am, Sir, &e., 
Arrucr Henry ANDERSON 
(Chairman, the Downs Preservation Come 


mittee, The Society of Sussex Downsmen). 


21 Susser Square, Brighton. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcraxror.] 


Sir, 


The entire coast of Cornwall (save perhaps a small strip 
west and east of Cape Cornwall), and specially West Cornwall, 
The 


is in process of being spoiled. building of every kind of 


cliff habitation proceeds apace. And most of these new 
atrocities (there are, 1 freely admit. a few most honorable 
exceptions, ¢.g., round Sennen and round Lamorna Cove) 


have red roofs ' 
some pink ! 


Red roofs in Cornwall! And there are even 

Cornishmen returning home from distant parts of the carth 
we being startled by this red revolution. I need hardly 
explain to the Spectator that the true typical 
Cornish house (as it was) is granite-built, slate-roofed, and the 
slates being lightly against the winds-— 
* broom-handled ” darkness of the 
sates is materially lightened, and the whole tones in. To-day 
labour costs for working stone make granite impossible for the 
average but, after all, conerete slabs do, in 
Cornwall at least, harmonize with the prevailing colour 
But when these new concrete slab walls are sur- 
mounted with red-tiled roofs, Cornwall, as many of us know 
and love it, is wounded in its vitals. 


readers of 


cemented all over 


is the Cornish expression 


house-builder, 


scheme. 


As one who has lived at least a decade in Cornwall, West 


Countrytaan (though not a Cornishman), I suggest that this 
Vulgarization of the Cornish Coast is not even good business. 


The annual tourist, whom so many of my good Cornish friends 
helieve now to be Cornwall's main financial asset, does not, 
Tam sure, come to € ornwall to see a repetition of the suburban 
houses with which he is already too painfully familiar. He 


the Editor 


comes for change of air, of fi 


od, and of scenery—including 

buildings, 
When he finds that the Cornish coast town or village is 
rapidly taking on the appearance of its rivals on the Kent or 
Sussex coasts, he will, ere long, remove his holiday custom 


to those other. or 


the rail fare 


even Contine 
to the South Con 

part of ki 
For the longer rail journey, the 


ntal coasts, remembering that 
and even the near Continent 
s than that to Cornwall. 
fare, he does, Tam sure, 
On the Cornish coast if a 
and called quickly, to the present style and 


from a large wWland is les 
higher 
expect to get something different. 
halt be not called, 


plethora of new house buiiding he most certainly will not 
get it. 
Even now, however, it is not yet quite too late. There is 


saved. And I am glad 
thanks to the insistence of 
one energetic is at last beginning to consider 
the a town-planning for itself and the 
coast district adjacently. wanted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wesr CoUNTRYMAN. 


Cornish coast scenery that can still be 


to see that St. Ives, for instance. 
town councillor, 
scheme 


It is badly 


question of 


[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Sik, Quite recently Thad the distress of witnessing the felling 
of forty-five of the most beautiful trees upon a little farm of 
about a hundred acres, and now with the advent of spring will 
come the uprooting of the ferns and smaller flowering plants, 
There are laws and 
it is to see to their enactment 
iweesting 


and wanton destruction of nests and eggs. 
but those duty 
and a letter st 


by-laws, whose 


are apathetic, their enforcement meets 


with the stereotyped reply “ communication received and 
contents noted.” 

I was instrumental, some years ago, in securing by-laws 
prohibiting the destruction of plants of the countryside 
within the area of the borough of Colchester. The Local 


Government Board hesitated, 
when they had been apprised of the number of species which, 
extinct. I doubt whether there 
n know these 


but eventually granted powers 


in recent years, had become 


are now many persons who eve by-laws exist. 
My wife and T live in this quiet corner of Essex in delightful 
the the We enjoy their 
and friendship and should warmly weleome and 
establishment of a bird sanctuary here ; 
ssary. Your columns tell 
the Royal Socicty for the 


obtain more detailed infor- 


intimacy with flowers and birds. 
confidence 
willingly assist in the 
but and guidance are 
of a bird sanctuary at Cley, and 
Protection of Bird Life. Can I 
mation respecting them through the medium of the Spectator 
?—I am, Sir, &e. 
Ernest II. Barrirt, 
Iix-Mayor of Colchester. 


SSX. 


advice nece 


and your courtess 


While House, Layer Breton, LE 


[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 
article ‘* Preserving England,” you 
to hear of any against the beauty of our 
country. I think the following is a very serious one. Of the 
four entrances to Warwick, two only remained, until lately, 
almost unspoilt, but now a plot of land has been purchased 
just short of the town on the road from Stratford, and a large 
varage is being erected—at present only an iron skeleton, but 
shortly to be clothed in corrugated asbestos. A row of five 
petrol pumps in flaming orange, blue and red, and three large 
oil cabinets in red and grey border the road to catch the cye 
of the approaching motorist. 

The owner tells me it will look very attractive when flower 
beds and arbours are added—tastes differ. The view of the 
beautiful old West Gate and Lord Leycester’s Hospital is 
ruined, and as there are already eleven garages in Warwick 
there can be no demand for this new one. The remaining 
unspoilt entrance to the town, from Banbury, has many 
tempting plots which would hold a filling station and complete 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Veronica S. BATCHELOR, 
Hill Wootton House, nr. Warwick. 


Sir,— In say 


would like 


your you 


offence 


the tale of vandalism, 
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SOME QUESTIONS TO AN ANGLO- from Eucharist and prayer, because they do not confeq i 
CATHOLIC the Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ.» Bue 


[To the Editor of the Srecrxror.] 


Sin,—Is it possible through your columns to get some ques- 
tions answered by the Anglo-Catholics with regard to the Holy 
Communion? Their attitude appears to me to be so un- 
Scriptural. Our Lord's words are so opposed to their teaching. 
All His last words point to physical absence. 

“The poor ye have always with you. Me ye have not 
always.’ ‘* Nevertheless it is expedient that I go away for 
if I go not away the Comforter will not come unto you.” 
“Now I am no longer in this world but these are in the 
world and I come to thee.” 

If believers are Temples of the Holy Ghost He dwells in 
them by faith. St. Stephen says: ‘* Howbeit the Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made by hands.” St. Paul says: 
“ God that made the world and earth dwelleth not in temples 
made by hands.’ How then can He dwell in a picce of 
bread ? He dwells by faith in each believer. 

In the Jewish service of the Passover I believe the words 
used are “ this is the bread of affliction which our forefathers 
eat when they came out from Egypt.” So our Lord would 
naturally use them. 

Much of the teaching and preaching of to-day does not feed 
hungry souls who are longing to find peace and joy, and we 
miss the old simple Gospel.—I am, Sir, &e., 

LUCEBELLA STRONG. 

Moorhill, Westend, Hants. 


[We forwarded our correspondent’s letter to an Anglo- 
Catholic reader of the Spectator. This is his reply —Enp. 
Spectator] :— 


Put briefly, your correspondent wishes to know why we 
* Anglo-Catholies ”? take our Lord’s words, “* This is My 
Body (Blood)” in their natural, straightforward sense, 
instead of assuming that He meant, “ This bread (wine) is a 
symbol of My Body (Blood).” 

To begin with, it must be admitted that our view is at least 
a possible one. Protestants are fond of quoting the words, 
“TJ am the Vine ” (or, “ I am the Door ’’), and asking if we 
take these also in a literal sense. The two statements are in 
no way parallel. Our Lord was a Person, not a plant or a 
piece of wood, and here He was manifestly speaking figura- 
tively. But the words, “ This is My Body ” may at least be 
taken literally, though I readily admit that, had we nothing 
else in the New Testament to go by, they might also be under- 
stood in a purely figurative sense. 

But in St. John’s Gospel (ch. vi.) our Lord insists that He 
is the Bread of Life, and that we must eat that Bread (vv. 
48-51). When the Jews ask, “* How can this man give up 
his flesh to eat ?”? He does not tell them that He was using 
figurative language. Indeed, so far from explaining away 
His words, He reiterates them more emphatically than 
before (vv. 53-58), with the result that “Many of Lis 
disciples went back, and walked no more with Him ” (v. 66). 
Remembering His words: “ He that is not with Me is against 
Me” (Matt. xii. 80), is it conceivable that He would have 
allowed this terrible thing to happen, merely for want of a 
simple explanation? When the disciples asked Hlim to 
explain the meaning of the Parables of the Sower and the 
Tares, He did so at once. Here, however, He does not explain 
—He meant what He said. 

Has this view any further support in the New Testament ? 
How does St. Paul regard it? “ The Cup of Blessing which 
we bless, is it not the communion of (participation in) the 
Blood of Christ? The Bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of (participation in) the Body of Christ?” 
(1 Cor. x. 16). Again, ** Wherefore whosoever shall eat this 
Bread and drink this Cup of the Lord unworthily shall be 
guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord” (1 Cor. xi. 27). And 
yet again, “ For he that eateth and drinketh, cateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the Lords 
Body” (1 Cor. xi. 29). It is difficult to understand why St. 
Paul should use this terrible language, if the Lord’s Body is 
not there to be discerned. 


St. Ignatius, writing during the reign of Trajan (98-117 


A.D.) says (Ep. Stmnyrn.): “ They (i.e., the heretics) abstain 


indeed until the sixteenth century this fact was not dispute] 
(except by heretics). Is it likely that the whole Chura 
Catholic was wrong on this vital and fundamental point tr 
the first 1,500 years of its existence? Would our Lord Seng 
permitted so appalling a misconstruction of His words. whe, 
He could have so easily have anticipated and prevented it by 
explaining that He was merely speaking figuratively ? 

We do not, of course, suppose that in the Lord’s Supper 
we consume carnal flesh and blood. Our Lord’s Body isa 
glorified, spiritual Body. Personally, I hold that the pee 
words “ Body” and * Blood” connote His Humanity. 
opposed to His Deity ; in short, that in that Holy Sacranens 
He feeds us as it were with a taste of His Perfect Manhood, 
in order to strengthen our frail, erring manhood just where 
it happens to be most weak. ‘* We dwell in Him, and He 
in us.” Is there anything unreasonable in this ? 

ONE OF THE (SO-CALLED) * ANGLO-CArionic 
Scnoo. or Tuoucur, 


by 


A FREE CHURCHMAN ON PRAYER. 800K 
REVISION 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsvor.] 
Sir,—I am honoured by Bishop Knox's most kindly and 
courteous letter in reply to my recent article on “The Free 
Churches and Prayer Book Revision.” His comment that | 
have placed on the alternative order “the most favourable 
interpretation . . . from the liturgical and devotional point 
of view” is true. But in view of the fact that I was dealing 
with the proposals of Christian brethren I see no reason ty 
regard this comment as adverse criticism. I was, of cours, 
aware that the drastic Rubric with regard to Reservation 
contains no instruction as to the location of the reserved 
Sacrament pending its use for the communication of the sick: 


but I could not imagine that men so experienced in adminis. 


tration as the Bishops could possibly have ovcrlooked 9 
obvious and critical a point. 

And if the words of the Rubrie 
English language can make them 
whatever,” do not only expressly forbid adoration, but als 
imply that every precaution will be taken to make it impossible, 
words have ceased to carry any meaning whatever. At least 
to the interested outsider this seems a matter not of inter 
pretation, but of simple honour. 


—as clear and decisive as the 
* and for no other purpose 


It was on the assumption that the Bishops had deliberately | 


weighed their words and intended to adopt every means in 
their power to give them effect that I expressed the view 
otherwise both paradoxical and futile—that the proposed 
changes in the alternative Communion Service might make net 
merely for greater uniformity, but on the whole for * a mor 
general approximation to ‘ reformed’ practice.”—I am, Si, 
«e., 

Ifaronp EF. Brieriey. 
7 Slourwood Avenue, W. Southbourne, Hants. 


THE FASTING CURE 
[To the Editor of the Spucyrstor.] 
Sin,—I think I could, in two guesses, name the Ilealth 
Institute referred to by Mr. F. Yeats-Brown in his ver 
interesting article. However, there are far more important 
factors behind the question of Fasting, or, as I prefer to (a 
it, restricting of the diet, than the names of the places whet 
it can best be carried out ; and I turn to some of them. 
Supposing that the heat of the human body depends 01 
the force of life that animates it, how is it that the life-for 
unknowingly and vet surely stores up glycogen in the muscles 
and the liver in order that by its slow oxidation it may maintal! 
the animal heat at 981° F. ? Is not the assumption of a conseiot 








life-foree entirely justifiable on the facts, just as the assumls 
tion of a gravitating force is the best solution of the question 
how the heavenly bodies come to their appointed places a 
their appointed times? The actions of the Jife-force sell 
to be best seen in watching development, say the development 
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of the embryo. We seem to have made very little use of the 
interesting information obtainable in this way. For instance, 
we find that the lungs are developed from the digestive tract ; 
and though we have known this for fifty years now, it has 
never seemed to occur to us to have any bearing on the colds 
<o widely prevalent at this season of the year, and with a 
reference to which Mr. I’. Yeats-Brown’s remarkable article 
begins. But if it had occurred to us that the life-forece means 
something by this and that what she does mean is that if we 
did not violate digestion we should not have colds at all, and 
so might put a stop to from a fourth to a third of our whole 
yportality. what an added importance might not such a 
developmental fact attain. 

Why, again, should the life-force develop the mouth from 
the face and not from the digestive tract ? Is it because she 
wishes us to infer that we ought to take command of bags 
goes into our mouth as well as what comes out of it? In 
fact, if we thought of these things and acted in accordance 
with our reflections ought we to be ill at all? T should have 
liked to refer to several other points in Mr. Yeats-Brown’s 


article, as, ¢.g., treating “ sluggishness with senna,” * con- 
yerting mutton-chops into metaphysics and so on; 
echoing Helmholtz’s ‘ brain secretes thought as the liver 


and I daresay 
I am, Sir, &c., 
“.. D.” 


; but this is a wide subject ; 
enough of it for the present. 


secretes bile ~ 
you have had 
) 


FAIR PLAY FOR NON-SMOKERS 
[To the Editor of the Svecrxronr.] 
Sin. The smoking habit has spread to such an extent, as 
evidenced by personal observation in London and other large 
cities, that it was obvious a point would be reached when 
sooner or later The univer- 
sality of pipe and cigarette smoking, with occasional cigars, 


a reaction was bound to set in. 


has produced through this mass-psychology a twofold result 


selfishness on the part of a considerable section of 


(a) Utter 
smoke rm, 

(b) A completely mistaken idea 
authorities. 


on the part of catering, railway 


and entertainment 
With regard to the 
able smokers deplore the 


former. the moderate and more reason- 
state of affairs as much as the 
refer to the selfish habit of smoking 
iwtice displayed to the contrary 


victims themselves ; 3 
anywhere regardless of any 1 
and without considering in the slightest degree whether others 
(particularly women and children) in the vicinity are incon- 
venienced by i while with regard to the latter, the authori- 
ties in question appear to be under the impression that every- 
body not only indulge in the habit 
of smoking, This mistaken idea is par- 
ticularly noticeable with catering firms, some of whom provide 
accommodation at their establish- 
smokers to sit where they piease and to puff 
ss of whether 


man. woman and child 


but is always smoking. 
#0 non-smoking any of 
ments, but allow 
their smoke over other customers’ 
their vis-d-vis have finished or care for the fiavour of tobacco. 
Other establishments are under the impression that to allow 
non-smoking customers «a breathing space (in a smoke-laden 
‘itmosphere) for a duration at midday of from two to three 
hours is suflicient. 

The railway authorities, particularl; the Underground 
some lines are better than others in this respect —allow 
roughiy from one-third to one-fifth of their carriage accommo- 
to put it more plainly, to those 
passengers who do not smoke when travelling. Fntertainment 
authorities exercise their individual discretion ; several of the 
theatres, it is good to note, prohibit smoking in the audito- 
Tum, but at most music halls. and the majority of cinemas, 
the haze of smoke from the number of cigars and pipes (many 
of which are foul) and innumerable completely 
spoils the entertainment for non-smokers, who are compelled 
io sit through this barrage, or, as an alternative, to give up 
patronizing such places—which is precisely what an increasing 
tumber of them are now doing. 

let it be said that there is quite a large proportion of 
smokers who neither smoke railway travelling or at 
meal times or in places of entertainment ; and undoubtedly 
it will be found that if these three classes of rnoderate smokers 
be added to the already large total of those who do not smoke 
at all, the result would be in the nature of a revelation to the 


food regardle 


dation to non-smokers. or, 


cigarettes 


when 


catering, railway and entertainment authorities. I may add 
that as regards catering and travel in America and the British 
Dominions, the regulations concerning smoking are very 
stringent and are scrupulously observed ; while smoking is 
prohibited absolutely in entertainment houses, though 
houses are full nightly, and I understand that was 
falling off in receipts when this change was brought about.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


such 


there no 


Francis J. Puricirs 
(Ifon. Organizing Secretary, 
Road, London, S.W.12 


N.S.N.S.). 
37 Old Devonshire 


THE 

{To the 
Sirk, Sir Harry Brittain, by successfully steering through diili- 
cult waters the Protection of Birds Act, 1925, has done a great 
deal towards putting an end to this cruelty, but it depends 
Jargely now on the public to report accurately cases where wild 
birds are confined in cages too small for them and which do not 
allow them an opportunity fully to stretch their wings. I am 
glad to say that since the passing of the Act this Society has 
had 216 successful prosecutions and has given many hundreds 
of friendly 
followed by the purchase of larger cages for the little prisoner. 
One can only hope that the growth of public opinion against 
the foolishness and selfishness of keeping birds in cages will 
in the end create such a feeling against the practice that it 
will be relegated to “ the wicked past ° other 
similar abuses. 

The Protection of Birds Act, 1925 
forward in recognizing cruelties involved in this matter, 
the Society will only be too glad to enquire into all cases 
reported where birds are where 
decoy birds or bird lime are used for the purpose of capturing 


CAGE BIRD CULT 


Editor of the Seecraror.| 


warnings which have almost every case been 


with so many 


» has been a valuable step 
and 
in small 


coniined cages or 


any wild birds, - I am, Sir, &e., 
kK. G. Fairnotme (Captain), 
Chiet Secretary. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Crucity to Animals, 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
|We think that the time is ripe for the introduction of 


legislation forbidding the keeping of British wild birds in 
cages, and we hope that some Member of Parliament will 


introduce a Private Members’ Bill before long. Kn. Speetator.} 


WOMEN GOING TO?” 


Editor of the Srwcraror.| 


“WHERE ARE 

|7'o the 
Sloan Chesser, in 
occurred the following 
The present 


Elizabeth 
there 
school life : 


signed 
26th, 
conditions of 


the article 


issue of 


Sir, In 
your February 
reference to the 
system of the separation of boys of the moneyed classes in 
masculine direction is bad, as 
the separation of girls 


ereat schools cakseety under 


every mother will agree ; so, also, 
under feminine pi ip 

Here there is some ambiguity. To comprehend what the 
writer has in mind it to distribute the idea of 
badness between: (a) the separation of pupils from those of 
the opposite sex ; and (+) unisexual direction or domination, 
Presumably the ideal of goodness should be conversely 
tributed between (a) co-education, and (6) a mixed staff, 
Educational convention, however, in this country almost 
invariably places a man at the head of a mixed staff, so that a 
mixed staff would still leave untouched the implied evil of 
masculine control. 

As head-mistress of a girls’ with a female 
staff, I am not prepared to admit that there would be any 
advantage in my yielding place to a head-master, or that male 
assistants would be any improvement on female. Even if 
one were to grant that certain benefits might be gained by 
the introduction of women in subordinate capacities on the 
staff of boys’ boarding schools, is it feasible that men should 
accept correspondingly subordinate positions under feminine 


is necessary 


dis- 


secondary school, 


domination in girls’ boarding schools ? 

As to co-education: the mixture of boys and 
girls is supposed to introduce on a larger scale the relations 
of members of the same family. But this it never does, nor 
can. Anybody who knows anything about mixed 


together 


ever 
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boarding schools must be aware of the necessity of imposing 
barriers and restrictions, not only as communication between 
pupils of the opposite sexes, but also as that between the men 
and women on the staff itself——I am, Sir, &e., 
ALEXANDRA FISUER,. 
Girls County School, Bishop Auckland, 


THe IUMANE KILLER 

[To the Editor of the Sercrsror.] 
article, ** ‘The Model Abattoir Society,” in your 
26th ult., H. A. B. stresses the substitution of 
the humane killer for the pole-axe-—a very necessary and 
urgent reform. But the pole-axe is only for cattle. Surely the 
case of the sheep, pigs and calves is much more urgent, for 
they have to endure the knife without even the rude anaes- 
thetic of the pole-axe, which in skilful hands may be a merciful 
instrument, though not in the hands of boys and learners. 

Let the M.A.S. press on the reform that every animal must 
first be stunned before being bled. 

This following point may be a contentious one, but I 
cannot see why even the Jews, a humane people, object to the 
humane killer, for an animal so struck is not physiologically 
dead, its heart still beats, and so it can be bled —the object, 
I take it, of the Mosaic Instruction.-I am, Sir, &c., 

Howarp G. Presrer, M.C., M.D. 

43 London Road, Maidstone, 

[We cordially agree with our correspondent. We think 
that every lover of animals should demand the use of the 
humane-killer for sheep, pigs and calves as well as for cattle. 
In this connexion we should like to call attention to the 
Report of the Seottish Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals for 1926, which lays strong emphasis on these 
Ip. Spectator.) 


Sir,-—In his 
issue of the 


points. 


ALDWORTHE FOR THE NATION 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraron.] 

Sir, The announcement of the generous gift to the nation, 
by the present Lord Tennyson, of a part of the Farringford 
Estate, most intimately associated with his father, impels the 
Council of The Poetry Society to make a strong appeal that 
another Tennysonian shrine —Aldworth, where Tennyson 
lived and worked for many years, and where he died in 1892 
should be preserved also as a national possession. If immediate 
steps are not taken, Aldworth, which is to be offered for sale 
shortly by its present owner, may pass into private hands for 
ever and Blackdown be exposed to the encroachments of the 
villa builder, who is creeping up from Ifaslemere, 

There is no more beautiful view in England than that from 
the hanging terraces—-so carefully preserved by the present 
owner, the Gackwar of Baroda, who has regarded this hallowed 
property as a sacred trust— across grey Sussex to the sea, and 
on the lawns and in the woods around almost every path and 
tree and nook can be identified in Tennyson's work, as our 
Mr. W. F’. Rawnsley, who had spent 
pointed out when 


SAVING 


lamented ex-President 
much time with Tennyson at Aldworth— 
this Society had the honour of being the guests of this 
enlightened Maharajah two years ago. 

Our Council urges most strongly that an effort be made to 
assure the preservation, maintenance and use of this truly 
invaluable national shrine and it trusts that this appeal will 

“ach not only the influential and generous readers of the 
Speciator, which has so worthily represented what Tennyson 
himself expressed—the genius of the English language and 
the beauty and fascination of the Knglish countryside —but 
will thereby be passed on throughout the English-speaking 
world and will find a hearty response in the United States, 
Australasia and the still more remote places whicre the spirit 
of ‘Tennyson, as we indeed know, has a profound influence, 
and his name is deeply venerated.— I am, Sir, &e., 

GALLOowAY Kyrv, Hon. Director. 

The Poetry Society, Incorporated, London, W.C.1. 

{We hope that the efforts of the Poetry Society to preserve 
Aldworth as a national possession will be successful. We 
commend the appeal to the readers of the Spectator throughout 
the English-speaking world. As Mr. Ilyde says. the view from 
Aldworth across Sussex to Arundel is one of the most beautiful 
in England.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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EHEU FUGATI 

[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.} 
Sir,—The misquotation in my poem Eheu Fugati, whic 
you published on February 19th, was, of course, intentions) 
Fugaces can only mean “ runaway,” and would be inappro. 
priate to two holy men, one of whom died a martyr, Pusy 
and fugo, on the other hand, are classical in the sense a 
legal banishment: Cicero, Ovid and Tacitus use them 
this sense.* 

Apparently one Orbilius differs from another. [Tp my 
schooldays I sat at the fect of really great Horatian scholys. 
and the use of that well-worn tag, Kheu fugaces, merely 
because it is well-worn, would have made them Very Weary 
indeed. Misquotation may or may not be an art; that js 
a matter of taste. But hackneyed quotation is always q 
vice, and doubly so when out of place.—I am, Sir, &e, 

5. V. FG 

P.S.—I suppose your correspondent realizes that dabar jy 
the fifth verse is a misprint for dabat. 










in 





TA correspondent wrote recently that the above heading 
was an (@utrage against Latinity for which any schoolboy 
would be ‘“ swished.” Here is the author's 
Spectator.] 


answer,—Ep, 


A ROBIN’S MISTAKE 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,— We have an extraordinarily tame robin in the garden why 
comes in at the dining-room window and shares our daylight 
meals in the winter with almost unfailing regularity. To-d 
at lunch, after a hearty meal of breadcrumbs and butter, 
made a circuit of the room and on a chair in a somewhst 
dark corner my wife and I both saw him pick up something 
and wondered what it was, as nothing edible ought to hay 
been there. Some three or four minutes late he was singing 
merrily on the mantelpiece, when he suddenly paused, mad 
a distinct effort of vomiting, and disgorged what appeared ty 
be a bit of bone. Owls disgorge pellets and seagulls aly 
disgorge the shells of small crabs, &¢., but I have always 
understood that on these occasions they bring up the entire 
indigestible contents of their crop. Master Bobbie apparent! 
selected one small item which he had swallowed by mistake 
and discarded it from what I imagine to be a fairly full erop, 
—I am, Sir, &e., 





Prise S. Warts, 
Waverion, Chester. 


SHORT LETTERS 
Ture CrreccuLaTION OF THE ScriprUuReEs. 

The distribution of the scriptures in all paris of the worll 
last year by the British and Foreign Bible Society totall 
10,452,753 copies— figures which are much in excess of those f 
the previous year—but since the War the heavy increas 
printing and other charges has necessitated the Society hearin: 
a larger proportion of the outlay in order that the Bible, t 
New Testament or the Scripture portions should not be issu 
at prohibitive prices. As a consequence the Society has hid 
to face deficits during the last two years of over £54.000 
if the work is to be maintained an increase of income is essenth 
The committee point out that by the addition of 25 per cen. 
In order to secu 


} 


ana 


to the revenue further debt will be avoided. 
this happy result mew subscribers are desired and will) 
welecomed.—Jonn H. Rirson and CC. Ti, K. Bova, 
146 Queen Victoria Strect, B.C. 

Tur Cuckoo IN Eoixnperacn. 

With reference to Sir William Beech Thomas's remarks 0 
the cuckoo in the Spectator of 5th inst., it may interest him # 
know that the cuckoo was heard here on the morning @ 
February 24th and also in The Hermitage of Braid on th 
south side of the Blackford Hill here on March 3rd. ANDRE | 
Tiznperson, Lindenlee, 63 Braid Avenue, Edinbureh. + 








* Fuga or Fugo, fugare in the sense of legal banishme: 
de Or. 33.9. 
Off. 2.6.20. 
2.8.68. 
. 3.5.21 ‘ 
Taec., Ann. 14.64, ' 
Agr. 15, ' 
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(iise me mea musa fuga 
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THE SPRING BULLETIN OF THE 
NONESUCH PRESS 





THE NONESUCH Press has lately published in a limited edition THE WORKS 
of THOMAS OTVW/AY, edited by the Rev. Montague Summers, in three crown 
quarto vclumes, uniform with the Nonesuch editions of CONGREVE (4 vols.), 
WYCHERLEY (4 vols.) and ROCHESTER (1 vol.). Application should be made to 
the booksellers. The price of the set is £2 2s. The next item in this series, to 
be ready next winter, will be the Works oF SiR JOHN VANBRUGH 


LATTERDAY SYMPHONY, by Romer Wilson, is a new unlimited publica- 
tion of the Nonesuch Press. It was published last week, price 5s. The action 
of this serious novelette takes place at three parties, one smart, one bohemian, 
one intimate, and falls within the space of twenty-four hours. Modern in 
spirit as well as in setting, it is an unusual study of real people and real 
emotions. Third Thousand. 


Two recent issues by the Nonesuch Press in limited editions are MEMOIRES FOR 
MY GRANDSON, by fohn Evelyn, price 10s. 6d.; and BENITO CERENO, by Herman 
Melville, one of the most notable illustrated books of recent years, the pic- 
tures by E. McKnight Kauffer, price 18s. Both were heavily over-subscribed. 


It recently came to the attention of the Nonesuch Press that new editions of 
Basi and Cupip AND PsycueEs, which appeared to be close imitations of the 
Nonesuch editions of these works, were being offered to the booksellers. The 
Nonesuch Press considered it necessary to institute proceedings against the 
Fortune Press for the purpose of protecting the copyright of the Nonesuch 
Press in the design of these works. Asa result, the Fortune Press has delivered 
up to the Nonesuch Press 700 copies of “Basia” and 600 copies of “Cupid and 
Psyches” for destruction without compensation, and has given an undertaking 
that it will not reprint these books in a like form. 


The next issues of the Press will be PETER PoRCUPINE (8s. 6d.), and the final 
volume, the NEw TESTAMENT, of the Nonesuch Bible. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GREAT JAMES ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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———JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD.— 


intend to publish the following important books during the Spring. 
“1 complete list of their publications may be obtained on application 
being made to them. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 


Its Nature and Function 
By HERBERT FURST, author of “The Decorative Art of Frank Brangwyn,” “The Modern 
Woodcut,” etc. Illustrated with 166 reproductions of portraits. £1 11s, 6d. net. 


Mr. Furst approaches his subject from an unusual angle. With the aid of a large number of illustrations, he demon- 
J § : 
Strates what portrait painting has meant in the past, and what its function ought to be. 


THE HARBORO’ COUNTRY 


By CHARLES SIMPSON, R.L, R.O.1., author of “ Leicestershire and its Hunts.” Tllustrated by the 
author in colour and black and white. With an Introduction by Lorp STaLpripce, Joint Master of the 


Fernie Hunt. £2 2s. net. 
Also a special edition on hand-made paper with two extra plates in colour, limited to 75 numbered and 
signed copies. £5 5s. net. 
A worthy successor to “ Leicestershire and Its Hunts,” which was everywhere welcomed as the finest 


hunting book of recent years, and with which it is uniform. 


UNKNOWN DORSET 


By DONALD MAXWELL. Illustrated in colour and line by the author, 15s. net. 


TWO VAGABONDS IN ALBANIA 


By JAN and CORA GORDON. | Illustrated in colour and black and white by the authors. 

12s. 6d. net. 
The inimitable Gordons are as readable as ever in their account of this vagabondage in Albania, and they 
give a vivid picture with pen and brush of a fascinating and little-known country. 


THE GOLDEN HIND SERIES 


A new uniform series of biographies of the great explorers, published under the general editorship 
of MILTON WALDMAN. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net each. 
The first volume in the series SIR FRANCIS DRAKE By E. F. BENSON 


will be ready early in April. 


SIR RICHARD MUIR: A Memoir of a Public Prosecutor. 














gy S. T. FELSTEAD. Edited by LADY MUIR. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
One of the most important works on crime that has appeared in this country. Muir’s life was a great 
romance, and the manner in which he succeeded in becoming the greatest criminal lawyer of his time 


makes exciting reading. 


CUES AND CURTAIN CALLS. 


By HW. CHANCE NEWTON (“Carados” of The Referee). With an introduction by Str Jomnston 


Forbes-Roserrsonx. Hlustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Undoubtedly ranks among the hest volumes of theatrical reminiscences of our time.”—-Stlar, 
A LIBRARY LIST OF NEW NOVELS 

THe IURCOTTS - - - - - - - . . By Muriel Hine 
WIND OF DAIVN - - - - - - - - By Ella MacMahon 
HOODAMAN-BLINI) — - - - - ~ - - - By A. C. G. Hastings 
LOVE LIES DREAMING — - - - - . - - - By C. S. Forester 
THE MOSQUE OF THE ROSES - - - - - - By Harold Armstrong 
CURSED BE THE TREASURI: - - - - - By Henry Burgess Drake 
KINDLING@AND ASTIES — - - - - ~ - By George Barr McCutcheon 
hry - - - - - ~ - - - - - By Shelland Bradley 
MORALS FOR MATILDA - - - - - - - - By Peter Blundell 
LOVE'S ECHO - - . - ~ - - - - By Mrs. Fred Reynolds 
CLOUDBURST - - o . is . ‘a fe By Neville Brand 














VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 1. —| 
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The Latest from 





Colonel Lawrence 


(Copyright 1927 by George Bernard Shaw.) 


Revolt in the Desert. By T. 2. Lawrence. (Jonathan Cape. 30s.) 


famous Seven Pillars (itself an 
abridgment) contains as much of the immense original as 
It is very handsomely 


Tus abridgment of the 


anyone but an Imam has time to read. 
and readably printed, and has not a dull or empty sentence 
It contains sixteen reproductions of the 
illustrations to the Seven Pillars, including a portrait of 
Feisal, the superb drawing of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, and a 
macieal one of the author by Mr. Augustus John ; a remark- 


from end to end. 


able Chino-Johnian group by Mr. Cosmo Clark ; three por- 
_W. Roberts, which are triumphs of the draughts- 
and seven of the portraits 


traits by Mi 
manship that sprang from ¢ ubism : 
of Arab chiefs which Mr. Eric Kennington went into the 
desert to make so consummately and humorously skilful in 
their combination of the popular style of the pavement artist 
(to disarm the chiefs) with his own very original and inde- 
pendent modernity: the Perfect Futurist turned Perfect 
Screever. The book does not, like the original, leave you 
with a sense of having spent many toilsome and fateful vears 
in the desert struggling with Nature in her most unearthly 
moods, tormented by insomnia of the conscience : indeed it is 
but that will not be a drawback to people 
salutary self-torture,”” prefer a book 


positively breezy 
who. having no turn for “* 
that can be read in a week to one that makes a considerable 
jnroad ona lifetime. 


Among the uncommon objects of the worldside, the most 
uncommon include persons who have reached the human 
limit of literary genius, and young men who have packed into 
the forepart of their lives an adventure of epic bulk and 
intensity. The odds against the occurrence of either must be 
much more than a million to one, But what figure can 
timate the rarity of the person who combines the two? Yet 


the combination oceurs in this amazing age of ours in which 
we sil holding our breaths as we await wholesale destruction 
ii one another's hands, In Mr, Apsley Cherry-Garrard’s 
Worst Journey in the World we heve a classic on Antarctic 
exploration writien by a young man who endured it at its 


biackest. And within ten years of that we have * Colonel 
Lawrence ” (the inverted commas are his own) appearing first 
war news from Arabia as a personage rather more 
than Prester John, and presently emerging into 
clear definition as the author of one of the great histories of 
the world, recording his own conquests at an age at which 
young company officers are hardly allowed to speak at the 


— ‘ony 
mess table. 


lhe fate of the man who has shot his bolt before he is 


“arty. and has no more worlds to conquer, may be compared 
furousiy with that of the genius who dics unwept, unhonored, 
ud unsung, and is dug up and immortalized a century later. 
Nobody will ever be able to decide which is the more enviable. 
Bui li is mitigated if the hero has literary faculty as a second 
string to his bow; and Colonel Lawrence has this with a 
Vengeance. le can re-create any scene, any person, any 
action }y simple description, with a vividness that leaves us 
complete possession of it than could ‘the sensible 
> Wie packs his narrative 
‘ail that would escape nine hundred and ninety-nine 
« thousand observers ; so that when he has mede you 


8C@ the 4 ‘ ee 0 ° . . 
€ the start of Feisal’s motley legions as plainly as he saw it 


in more 
and true avouch of our own eves? 
with cle 


himself, he has also left you with an exact knowledge of how 
an Arab mounts a camel and arranges his outlandish clothes 
for riding, and how he manages to carry a slave with him 
(when he has one) as a western might carry a portmanteau. 
As to the landscape painting, no padding novelist gravelled 
for lack of matter ever approached Col. Lawrence's feats 
in this art. And the descriptions are not interpolated : they 
are so woven into the texture of the narrative, that the sense 
of the track underfoot, the mountains ahead and around, 
the vicissitudes of the weather, the night, the dawn, the 
sunset and the meridian, never leaves you for a moment. 


You feel, too, the characters of the men about you: you 
hear the inflections of their voices, the changes in their expres- 
sion, all without an instant of reader’s drudgery. ‘There is a 
magical brilliance about it ; so that you sce it at once with the 
conviction of reality and with the enchantment of an opera. 
Auda after his roaring camel charge, with his horse killed, his 
field glass shattered, and six bullet holes through his clothes, 
unhurt and ascribing his escape (under Allah) to an cighteen- 
penny Glasgow Koran which he had bought as a talisman for 
a hundred and twenty pounds, is at once a squalidly realistic 
Arab chieftain and a splendid leading baritone. The descrip- 
tion has the quality of orchestration. Lawrence's own famous 
camel charge, which was checked by his having the camel shot 
under him, and ended, after a whole Arab tribe had thundered 
over him, in the irresistible anti-climax of the discovery 
that he had shot the camel himself, makes a page that 
reduces Tennyson's Charge of the Light Brigade to minor 
poctry. 

These blazing climaxes of adventure stand out from an 
inferno of tormented bodies and uneasy souls in which one ig 
glad to meet a rascal for the sake of laughing at him. The 
subjective side which gives Miltonic gloom and grandeur to 
certain chapters of The Seven Pillars, and of the seventy and 
seven pillars out of which they were hewn, plays no great part 
in this abridgment: Lawrence's troublesome conscience and 
agonizing soul give place here to his impish humor and his 
scandalous audacities ; but it will interest the latest French 
school of drama to know that their effect remains, and imparts 
an otherwise unattainable quality to the work, even though 
they are not expressed, 

The political side of the revolt, important and extraordinary 
as it is, need not be dwelt on here ; it is now public property ; 
and the value of the national service rendered by its author is 
patent to everybody, except, apparently, those whose function 
it is to give oflicial recognition to such services. It is character- 
istic of the author and hero of this book that he has provided 
most effectively against the possibility of his ever making a 
farthing by it ; and it is equally characteristic of the powers 
that be, to assume that he is amply provided for by it. He is 
left in his usual ultra-scrupulous attitude ; but the nation can 
hardly claim to have left itself in a generous one. For it is 
Engiand’s way to learn young men not to know better than their 
elders. Nothing could have been more irregular than the 
methods by which Lawrence disabled Turkey in the Great War 
by hurling an Arab revolt on her rear; and to encourage and 
reward irregularity would be to set a bad example to the 


young. 


? Beenarp Suaw, 
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“Das Stsse Lied” 


Jew Siiss. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Translated by Willa and 
tdwin Muir. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Iv is a long time since there has appeared in the English 
language a book of such stark unquestionable power as Jew 
Siiss, or one of such frank brutality: its. pages teem with 
violations of every canon of taste and decency. But such 
violations are not irritating as is the case when the author is a 
mere Pickwickian fat-boy who intends to make our flesh creep : 
there is here no design on his part to horrif'y or shock us, he is 
only telling us just what happened in the state of Wiirttemberg 
with its seventy-two towns and four hundred villages, when 
Karl Alexander was its infamous Duke and Josef Siiss his 
finance director. So solid and sordid a tale might well have 
been tedious, for such relief as we have is of a sentimental 
Little Nell sort, or concerns secrets and mysteries most in- 
effectively handled. It is the sheer power of the narrative in 
spite of its detached and ruthless sadism that gives the book 
its absorbing interest. The reader may hate it, but he will 
shudder and continue. 

To give any detailed account of the plot would be impossible. 
There is in fact no plot beyond the antagonism between Jew 
and German Gentile. Events occur which illustrate it, but 
there is a complete absence of the thick texture woven of the 
reactions of events on character, and of character on events, 
which constitute the psychological novel. Indeed, if we 
examine its texture in this light we find it of no tight fabrie 
but full of flaws and knots and holes. Book I., for instance, is 
quite irrelevant to the rest, and though it introduces the 
principal characters, is burdened with a host of others who 
instantly disappear. It serves no purpose but to boil up the 
* hot ink ” in which the author writes the remainder. Again, 
though throughout this and the succeeding sections much is 
whispered about Jewish Cabbalisin, as incarnated in Rabbi 
Gabriel, Siiss’s uncle, it would be impossible to conceive a 
milder magician. Rabbi Gabriel moons about glaciers and 
other remote places, with his passport correctly filled up, and 
though it is hinted that he is the Wandering Jew, he gives no 
taste of his quality, and the dismay with which he fills all who 
mect him is quite incomprehensible. As palmist, he correctly 
tells Karl Alexander that he sees a Ducal crown in the lines of 
his hand, but that is the limit of his super-normal powers. 
For the rest he can do nothing but inspire his nephew with a 
dreamlike hallucination that he and the Duke and others are 
engaged hand-in-hand in a mystie dance which never material- 
izes. We suspect that the author meant to make something 
tremendous out of this Cabbalistic theme, so constantly intro- 
duced, but gave it up. But he keeps whipping the faltering top, 
which never truly hums, and he would have done better to 
let it die, for it has no reactions. 

Similarly we suspect that the surprise he springs on Siiss 
(and on us) by the revelation that he is no Jew at all, but the 


Children’s Books Reviewed by Children 


Jane Harrison 


The Book of the Bear. By 
(Nonesuch. 16s.) 


und Hope Mirilees. 


(Reviewed by Crystal Herbert, aged eleven.) 


Tits book, called The Book of the Bear, which is by a Russian 
author, Alexey Michailovich Remizon, has lately been trans- 
lated by Jane Harrison and Hope Mirrlees. It contains 
various different stories of a bear's life ; the author has got 
the living touch, he seems to be living among them, as if he 
was one of them. But once or twice he seems to forget and 
become just an ordinary writer. 

lor example, in the second story he begins with “ It was 
stifling hot in the night nursery,” as if he was writing the 
beginning of a story out of Tots’ Own instead of leading a 
wild bear's life in Russia. Some of the stories are especially 
good, the first one which is called * The Bear and the Crane 
and the Horse,” in whieh it tells you of a bear called Mishka, 
who is caught by a hunter, who takes Mishka with him when 
he goes hunting. Then when they get into the wooed he lets 


‘high-born German son of Field-Marshal Georg Ehberhay 
Heydersdortf, succinctly described as ** a bloody, calamitoy, 
fatal name,” was an after-thought of the author's, and aq mes 
ill-inspired one. For the whole idea on which the book hangs 
is the internecine strife between Jew and Gentile, in whic) 
Siiss is young David against Goliath-Germany, and thus ty 
bloed-call of his race, subtly and splendidly shown jin jj 
rescue of Seligman, becomes an ironical jest. He is no son ¢ 
his reputed father, and knows it, and in his fall all he had to & 
to deliver himself from his tortured imprisonment and th 
fate of being strangled in the great bird-cage hoisted on the 
gallows was to make this fact known to Regent Rudo 
supporting it by the documentary proofs he possessed, As, 
Gentile he would have been Joseph indeed, ruler again of thy 
land which had hitherto been Kgypt to him. 

The book is crowded with characters all etched in with biting 
precision, and most (after the opening irrelevant chronic 
contributing to the central idea. But it is in no sense a huy 
canvas presenting one picture: it is rather a picture-hook 
over the pages of which the reader turns with engrossej 
interest. Many of the portraits have no more than a eaptig: 
to say who they are, but they are all by Aubrey Beardsley, 
evil and exquisite designs, with dwarfs and monsters ap) 
gentlemen with cloven hoofs secretly smiling or scowling, anj 
looking a little outside the margin of the sheet, and in the 
centre of cach scene are the two or three main figures, inhuman 
and goitred like the gods of Wagner's * Walhalla,” sweeping 
along in their lustful destinies. 

Like Wagner, too, the author employs /eit-motif in heralding 
them, but his Jeil-motif often degenerates into a mere label, as 
we read of Karl Alexander’s hands, long and bony at the back, 








fleshy and plump in the palm, of Landauer’s side-curls, of 
Duchess Marie Auguste’s face, the colour of old and nob | 
marble, and her lizard-like eyes, of the three sacred furrows on 
Rabbi Gabriel's forehead. they are 
all individualized without this endless repetition. 

The English translation, by Willa and Edwin Muir, of this 
amazing book is a remarkable feat: like Carlyle they us 
English as a medium for writing in German. Never does it 
read like a book written in English: it is in turn ejaculatory, 
involved and lucid, and proves itself an admirable vehicle for 
the conveyance of an essentially German story. The reader 
is never at home in it, but he is never lost : the road on which 
he travels through the grim nightmare country is smooih and 
well-drained, and he has no fear of a stumble. Whether th 
spirit of the whole is merely ironical, contemptuously laughing 
at the jerkings and postures ofits evil puppets, or mere 
detached, or possibly propagandist, matters not at all. Th 
effect alone concerns us, and we find ourselves in the grip ef4 
power from which we cannot escape till with mingled relid 
and regret the last page is turned. EK. F. BENsoy, 


This becomes tiresome : 


the bear off his chain. One day, after he had been let olf lis 
chain, his master whistled for him to come back, but no beat 
came, and his master was very upset about him ; and he wett 
on looking for the bear for several days, but the bear nevet 
came back. Then he was told that the bears had been in th 
village again, and that the peasants were going to surround 
the wood so as to catch them. 

So the master got on to his horse and went very quickly 
the wood, but he was too late, the peasants had already 
started. Just as he was getting to the wood he saw a beat 
that was covered with blood, he recognized him as Mish 
he got down and ran to him. The poor animal was so ove 
come that he fell down, he licked his master’s hand, and looked 
lovingly at the crane and horse, then there was a rattle in hs 
throat and he died. That, I think, is, on the whole, the bet 
story. 

But the one about the gipsies ought to have the nest place 
There you have a story on rather the same idea, where the | 
gipsies are going to shoot all the bears, and there is one 
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FRANCE, SPAIN AND THE RIF 
By WALTER B. HARRIS, F.S.A., 


Iliustrations and Maps. 2ls. net. 


F.R.G.S. With 


A complete survey, with remarkable photographs of recent events 
in Morocco up to the final submission of Abdel Krim. 


', GARDEN IN WALES 
By A. T. JOHNSON. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


yalue, to garden-lovers in all parts of the country. 


By DR. J. L. MYRES, F.S.A., 


Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 14s. net. 


(March 23 


VIRGIL’S SECRET, AND OTHER PLAYS 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN, Vice-Provost of Eton College 


foures of the Augustan age of Rome. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY, 
1914-1925 
By R. B. MOWAT, M.A., Fellow oi Cc “a Christi Colle; 


Oxford; Author of “A _ Fitstory of European ikened y, 


THE WILDERNESS OF SINAI 
By H. J. I BEADNELL. With Illustrations and Maps. 
10s. Od. net. 
A record of two ye rs’ receat ¢3 pl ration 
known vegion. 


ON WRITING AND WRITERS 
By the late SIR WALTER RALEIGI I, Author of “ Style,” 
&e. Os. net. 


in this arid and little 


Yew Impression. 

WILD ANIMALS IN CENTRAL INDIA 
By A. A. DUNBAR BRANDER, F.ZS., 
183, net 


An authoritative treatise on the character and behaviour of all 
chief game animals of India. 


ACROSS THREE OCEANS 


Second Impression. IGs. net. 


The stirring narrative of a twe-years’ 
 2N-ton yacht “ Saoirse.” 


BOOKS BY THE LATE REGINALD FARRER, 
ON THE tartan OF THE WORLD 


‘\ ith Iilustratio and Map. Second Impression. Two 
volumes. 30s. 


THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 


With Illustrations and Map. Third Impression, 21s. net. 


MY ROCK GARDEN 

With full page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW FICTION. 

THE CLUE By Mis. J. O. ARNOLD. 7s. 


4 


6d. net. 
(Now R 
ec just 


THE SLIP-COACH. a 
fhown Train” ah sive Poppy.’ 


A SILENT HANDICAP. By z 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W.1 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 


A book that will m ike a strong appeal, and be of the greatest 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE GREEKS, 


Wykeham Professor of | 


5s. net. March 16 | 


Thece plays bring to life in a wonderful way some of the - 


1814-1914." 16s. net. Yon duel 


(March 16 | 


Illustrated. 


| 
By CONOR O'BRIEN. With Illustrations and Map. | 


| {| ROLL AND GO, Songs 
ige round the world in | 


A STATELY SOUT HERNER. - we ae 
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HEATH CRANTON LTD. 


“One of our younger and enterprising 
Publishing Houses building up a good and 


? solid reputation.”— Yorkshire Observer. 





CHINA IN TURMOIL. 


LOUIS MAGRATH KING, 


H, M. Consular Service, China (Retired). Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
Professor SootTHiLy in th Sand Times says: “It reveals the real 
Chinese . . . can only be described as brilliz ant, and, judging the 

ees entire Its merits without any personal acquaint ance “with its 


author, I he oaths recommend it 


All who 


* listened in "’ to the Premier's speech on the | 6th 


| ult. should get 


| FIGHTING MERCHANTMEN (Tales from 


Hakluyt). By Commander R. B. BODILLY, R.N Map 
10/6 net 
wae thor has done his k exceptionally well . . . a book 
which s! Poe have a very p *__Syg and SI ’ 


|THE BEAUTIES OF THE ‘DIVINE 





Comedy of Dante Alighieri. view and Er Chosen and 
translated by THOMAS WA SO). DUNC AN. "8/6 ne 
. FB on: It ine un’ volume is a ASur - « the choice of excerpts 
i idmirable, *t 
YARNS OF THE SEVEN SEAS. Comennt 
F. G. COOPER, R.D., R.N.R [lust d. Forewor I hy Capiain 
Sir ARTHUR ROSTRE IN, K.B.I “7, '6 net. The salt tang o 
the sea, its zest and its heartiness is here. ‘Sh rtly. 
MOTORING MADE EASY—The Owner- 
Drivers A.B.C. GEORGI MORT AN Many Iliusirations. 
net Foreword by LORD MON \GU OF BEAULIEU. ki riow 
attempt to he elp the Own r-Driver, Shortly. 


THE CAUSE OF EVIL OR THE VALUES 


of Nature and the Values of Relis ion. I. G. BARTHOLOME oW’. 
6/- net. This book is an entirely ual riassec 1 scrutiny of life and 
existence in the weal of modern owledge. Shortly. 
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man stesso rience 3/6 net. Just ready. 
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old bear with only one eye, who belonged to the oldest man 
in the camp, and he was very fond of his old bear, so did not 
want him to be killed. So he untied him and was about to 
shoot him himself, but he was so overcome with grief that he 
fell down. Then the young men got their muskets and shot 
the bear, while the poor animal put his hands before his eye so 
that he might not see the gun. 

Perhaps for little children some of these stories would not be 
appreciated, because some of them are rather sad. In one of 
his bits of poetry which is called “* The Bear’s Dinner-Party,” 
he hasn’t quite got the right metre in one part, which rather 
spoils it, because the rest of it has got such a good swing. 
Except for these few points I think the book is very good. 

The pictures are very good indeed, too, they are so realistic, 
and have got such nice bright colours. I think books with 
pictures are much nicer than without, because they show you 
the kind of thing the author means, 


Christabei’s Fairyland. By Adams Gowans Whyte. (Chapman 


and Hall. 12s, Gd.) 

(Reviewed by Susan Williams-Ellis, aged eight.) 
Christabel’s Fairyland is a nice book. The story is about a 
girl called Christabel who went to Fairyland on her paint- 
brush. The Fairy Queen gave her her dearest wish, which was 
to have a baby brother or sister of her very own, to teach it to 
walk, and nurse it. And the fairy that did her wishes got very 
tired because she didn’t want anything more now she’d got 
her baby. 

I like the bit about Uncle Cod’s Museum best, I think, but 
I don’t know. And I love the chapter about the wedding of 
Golliwog and Mug. Over the museum door was written— 

“ UNCLE COD’S MUSEUM. 
ADMISSION: ONE WORM. 
SHRIMPS HALF PRICE. 
COCKLES, MUSSELS AND WHELKS FREE.” 

I think the bit about the shopwalker is rather clever, and I 
loved the way his whiskers twirled. I quite agree with 
Christabel it was a very queer moustache. The bit about 
Unele Cod’s Museum is rather like Alice in Wonderland, I think. 

I like the bit where Noggs goes to see Wowser about the 
racquet, because I like things about an:mals, but I wish 
Wowser didn’t wear spectacles, because I con’t like animals 
to wear clothes and things. I think Noggs was a very clever 
little dog. 

I loved the news that was in the Bow-wow News. 
is what Noggs put in :-— 


This 


“ Lost. 

Lost at or near a seaside place called Yellowsands, a tennis 
racquet belonging to a young lady named Christabel. Any dog 
who knows anything about this article is urgently requested 
to communicate with Wowser at Hilltop Stables. A substantial 
reward is offered to the finder.” 

I love the picture of Noggs which is called ‘“* Noggs Leads the 
Way,” because I think Noggs is so very sweet in it. I think I 
like it as much as Alice in Wonderland, 


Scarecrow and Other Fairy Tales. By Leonard Hill. (Actinio 
Press.) 


(Reviewed by Crystal Herbert, aged eleven.) 


Tnis book, called The Scarecrow and other Fairy Tales, by 
Leonard Hill, is very nice. The stories are mostly about 
goblins or peculiar animals, the goblins are called bogucs. 
In one story, which is especially nice, you are told of a family 
of boys who used to play hide-and-seek round an old box in 
the attic. One day one of the boys asked their mother what 
was in the box, and their mother said, ‘“ Oh, rubbish, boys, 
only rubbish.” But the boys bothered her so much that she 
at last went down and got her keys ; but not a single key would 
fit. So one boy volunteered to go and fetch the blacksmith, 
and he came and opened it. Then the boys were very sur- 
prised because they saw coming out of the box a little bogue, 
with a yellow hat, and little pink ears, and little green eyes. 
But their mother told them not to be so stupid, and the little 
bogue flew away over roofs and houses, until he came to the 
sea, where he perched on top of the mast of a boat. Now, 


there was a sailor who was keeping watch, and he saw the 
bogue and called the captain to come and see, but the captain 


ee 


could see no bogue, and was very cross with the sailor for 
having wakened him. Then the boguc flew on till he came ty 
France, where he stopped in a field where two men were Plough. 
ing, one was leading the horses, the other guiding the plough: 
then the bogue perched on one of the horses, and the ma 
who was guiding the plough looked up and cried, “ Log, 
there is a little bogue.” Then the other replied: “ What 
nonsense, of course there is not,” and just to show him 
flicked his whip across the horse. 

So the poor bogue was cut right in two, and his yellow hy 
became a yellow leaf, his pink ears became two little berries, 
his green eyes became blades of grass, and his body blew away 
into the mist and the bogue was gone. 

I like that story very much, I like the way it is put, especially 
the end bit where the bogue is cut in two it becomes quit, 
tragic. 

A good many others are also very good, one which is aboy 
an old wie and a young husband, and a young wife and an olf 
husband. One day when the husbands are working in the 
fields, the young wife asks the old wife to look after her child, 
while she goes and gives her husband her dinner, and the olf 
wife said she would. Now the old wife was very jealous of 
the young wife, because she had a child and the old wife hag 
not ; so she laid a trap for the little girl and called to her, 
and then the child fell into it, down the well. It was quite 
shallow, and there was a hole in the wall which she crept into, 

When the young husband went down he could not sce he 
anywhere. Then the old husband went down and discovered 
the hole in the wall. When he saw the little girl he was very 
happy and brought her up to the top. When they heard the 
trick of the old wife they threw her down the well instead, 





That is a nice story, though I think I like the first one best, 

Some of the pictures which are pen and ink drawings ar | 
very amusing. I am sure most children will like the stories 
and pictures. ' 


The Seven Cities of Cibola. By Aileen Nusbaum. (Putnon’'s 
7s. 6d.) 

(Reviewed by Alan Yeats-Brown, aged twelve.) 
Tuer book taken asa whole would I think be appreciated most by 
boys and girls of about between, say, four and seven yearsoll 
At some parts if you just pick up the book and read a bit 
you would probably simply shrick with laughter, because itis 
so utterly different from modern life. One sometimes thinks 
how very funny it would be if such things happened nov, 
The book is divided up into sixteen quite different storie 
about the seven Cities of Cibola. I think one would call its 
fairy story book. It is rather more that than any other chs | 
of book. The pictures are very funny to look at if you only 
read the little text at the bottom, and do not read the othet 
part. And also what a great boon it is that it has quite fairly | 
large print which makes it very casy to read, and also very 
useful for young children to read, as it would not strain thet 
eyes ; or it would be very nice for reading in a train, 


Pieta 
{In Memory or C.O.] 


Fatn_En, this substance to Thy own returns ; 
This that you set in me I now resign. 

Have I not known that what is mine is thine ? 
The funcral pyre, the grave, the burial urns 
Have preached the lesson every mother learns 
Soon or late. That sculptured truth is mine: 
Experience has made its writing shine 

Until the meaning in my bosom burns. 





Now, for my consolation, grant at most 

That not in vain his ardent spirit took 

Flesh from my flesh, but gained a consciousness 

Nearer Thy Son, whom once a mother lost 

When Thou lookedst on Thyself, and temples shook: | 

Knowing my loss, Thou wilt not give me less. 
RIcHARD CHURCH: 
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| THE RECORD OF AN 
| ‘ a 
HISTORIC MOTOR JOURNE}) 
| Second Impression before 
Publication 
| \. 21/- net 
| —_—s é 
| 6 
A} 
/ 
‘ 
| A 
| ; 
| 
| : 
’ - fr Vv 
With a Foreword by the 3 Pr Ys ; : eles ies ae tee 
| EARL OF CLARENDON 2 ij STELLA COURT TREATT 
| & sixty-four photogravure illustrations ¥ -  , FR.GS 
| ‘d le 
The narrative of the Court Treatt Motor Expedition, which, in two Crosslev cars, 
for the first time made the journey from the Cape to Cairo with mechanical! port, 
| travelling throughout on British territory, 
} 
cure: wemense—memeoen Y 624° ena Books wesexwet_ eee 
GENETIC STUDIES OF GENIUS ESSAYS OF TO- DAY & YES STERDAY 
i lited by Professor LEWIS M. rERMAN. Nineteen \ olumes p pu blished ihe latest b eing LL DWARD LiioMAS, 
aes i re ya ae J. B. Priestiry, Sracy Avsonxier, Roserr BLarcurorp, 
Vol. I—-MENTAL AND PHYSICAL TRAITS us Chgvene Cateanen, Miele sheds: face Saas 
OF A THOUSAND GIFTED CHILDREN Austin Harrison 1/- and 2/6 net each, 
By LEWIS M. ‘TERMAN and Others. ee CURRENCY, CREDIT, AND THE 
; a EXCHANGES 
Vol. H—THE K ARLY MENT AL 4 | R Al rs By Ww i I L. AM A. SH AW, I Litt.D. 7/6 net. [La ? March, 
OF THREE HUNDRED GENIUSES An « | ry eysten nid since the 
reat + apg ny » ibt iit re, 
B; CA THARINE M., COX and Others. Now ready. 
2 . , iain 
at/- net. THE STORY OF 
; ORLD’S 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE ny JOHN MACY vi S LITERATURE 
- Wi 6 ruil sage illustrations anc 
IN SWITZERLAND man) drawings in the text by O oRI0 RKuoroLo. 12/6 net. 
By A, J. PRESSLAND. 3/6 net. [Early April. 
sa hia sedelenaead HUMOUR OF TO-DAY 
FRANCIS - THOMPSON & HIS POETRY a. I Bis PRI J ae 3 © set. iat ae. 
By REV. T. H. WRIGHT. 7 3 '. por Si Ce {ze we E jt ir, E. V. Lucas, Barry Pain, ete. 
Te LADIES HALF-WAY 
Tv By BASIL MACDON — HASTINGS. G/- net. 
WHAT THE QUEEN SAID S Teak we See oa Tig eer 
By STODDARD KING. 5/- net. " 
Scr "Tar late fm fo ine Fi THE POEMS OF WILLIAM CANTON 
atk ome oe ee en, poe ere With Foreword by GUY CANTON. 5/-net. [Late March. 
New Fiction rr 
THE GALLANTS ROMANTIC—I CALL IT 
By E. BARRINGTON, Author of The Exquisite Perdita, By ETHEL HARRIMAN. With illustrations by Kyra 
etc. Photogravure frontispiec e. 10/6 net. Markiam and a digg 28 by Nott Cowarp. 7/6 net. 
Star: “* Few contemporaries write of gallant lovers so gallantly.” PB tes an it ears, The satire b ide crack, but Mix, Shinmpal 
E. B. O 1 Mornts “Mrs. Barringion has proved is alarmingly alive.” 
if 4 ne tude [for reconstructing history] 
te ting Wo genius THE DEATH GONG 
By SELWYN JEPSON, Author of Snaggletooth, ete. 
THE SECRET FOOL mnieqinnpdiastibimnsmtee 
By VICTOR MacCLURE, Author of Ulfimatum, ete. far a0) aficies t Chine ” | \ : tuned to 
Second Impression. 7/6 net. the human be ; ‘] 
Sund. Eexpre * Should be one of tl novels of the year.” LOIS 
Pee tite LR ie age v0 ea aaa By LAURENCE W. MEYNELL, Author of Mockbeggar. 
.) I n The story pla many 7/6 net. | ae reeh 
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Tender Otway 


Edited by Montague 
£2 2s.) 


The Complete Works of Thomas Otway. 

Summers. (3 vols. Nonesuch Press. 
Tur clue to Otway’s failure as a dramatist, even if we 
knew no more of the man, might have been found in those 
half a dozen letters he wrote to Mrs. Barry, the famous 
Restoration actress. He came to London and fell violently 
in love with her; but she, dangling her sweets before him 
and then withholding them, drove him to distraction. ** Give 
me a word or two of Comfort,” he wrote, * or resolve never 
to look with common Goodness on me more, for I cannot 
bear a kind Look, and after it a crue! Denial.’ It was an 
apt epithet, therefore, that Lionel Johnson chose when he 
wrote of the “tender Otway”; but this sensitiveness was 
Otway'’s undoing as a dramatist. Had he, thus equipped, 
come into the world a hundred and fifty years later, and 
heen spared to arrive at maturer years, he might easily have 
been one of our best dramatists ; as it is, not all the erudition 
and enthusiasm of Mr. Summers can persuade us that he 
was anything more than a promising young man whom 
environment and an early death refused the fruits of ful- 
filment. 

Such Otway might, when 
thwarted, find expression in half a dozen divine letters, but 
it could not find a satisfactory outlet in that peculiar kind 
of drama imported, with the Restoration, from France. 
And that is the outlet Otway tried to find for it. He poured 
himself into * When found dreams 
shattered,’ Mr. Summers writes, “his ideals degraded, his 
friendship betrayed, his love strumpeted and mocked, what 
wonder that his fair affections turned to gall in his bosom 


sensifiveness as possessed 


his tragedies. he his 


and that his mouth was filled with fierce stinging words ? ” 
The Elizabethans could afford to allow themselves that 
indulgence, and so could the author of The Cenci: but 


successful Restoration drama must be a pose, either rational- 
izing the emotions or finding for them a fiercely physical 
outlet. 

Otway, then. if he could not confine the expression of his 
distracted emotions to his letters, should divorced 
himself from the Restoration manner altogether. It was 
Iiis two most mature 


have 


alien to him, for he was far too sineere. 


tragedies, The Orphan and Venice Preserw’d, teem with 
passages of burning sincerity ; but you must take those 


passages out of the mouths of the exaggerated characters 
who roared them across the Restoration stage if vou would 
enjoy them at their proper worth. Otway was a 
mentalist and a poet of romantic turn: it was only a cruel 
jest of Fate that thrust him, to earn his living, among a gang 
of callous poseurs like Mrs, Barry. As for that lady herself, 
she showed her fixed attachment to the spirit of the day by 
preferring the attentions of Ktherege and Rochester to those 
of the tender Otway: she knew where she belonged. 

All this, however, does not make Otway’s plays less worth 
while reading to-day; and the Nonesuch 
thanked as well as congratulated upor having given us an 
edition that is at once authoritative, handsome and remarkably 
cheap. little that Mr. ' 
about the Restoration stage, and his abounding enthusiasm 
may perhaps excuse him for being sometimes a trifle indis- 
criminate. The present-day negiect of Otway provides him 
with for trouncing the modern theatre. True, 
Venice Presere’d was successfully produced quite recently, 
under Mr. Suinmers’s own direction ; but a select audience, 
such as The Phoenix commands, can hardly be said to voice 
the general opinion of intelligent modern theatre-goers. It 
is one thing occasionally to abandon oneself on a Sunday 
evening to the sophisticated enjoyment of a thoroughly 
good and typical example of some bygone fashion of the 
moment, and quite another to be called upon to aecept that 
same play as theatrical fare for any and every day. Besides, 
Venice Preserv’d is the only one of Otway’s plays that could 
be expected to achieve even an occasional successful pro- 
duction. When The Orphan was recently produced in 


senti- 


Press is to be 


There is Summers does not know 


oceasion 


London it was a dismal! failure, though, of course, Mr. Summers, 
defending his hobby to the last, dismisses that failure on 
account of an inadequate production. 
Otway is hardly necessary. 


Such a 


Put the theatre out of your 


defence of 


mind and read him as a poet, and he can give considerable 
pleasure :— 
“* How many men 
Have spent their blood in their dear Countries’ service, 
Yet now pine under want, while selfish slaves, 
That ev’n would cut their throats, whom now they fawn on, 
Like deadly Locusts eat the Honey up, 
Which those industrious Bees so hardly toyl'd for ?” 
But set him upon the stage, and to our modern ears he sounds 
lamentably ill at ease—as, indeed, for all the hundred anq 
fifty years’ success that Mr. Summers makes so much of 
y 3 : q 
he was. C. HENRY Warrey, 


A Book Against Towns 


Forward to Nature. By J. 5. Collis. 
** Combien des ans faut-il pour rentrer dans la Nature ?” 


(Jonathan Cape. 4s, bd.) 
Tuts is one of the most charming little books we have seep 
for many a day, full of sparkle and the spirit of youth ang 
limpid eloquence. Its subject is an attack on cities and 
urban life in general, and on the * great Wen” in particular, 
It is written for some reason in the form of a play, or rather, 
the publisher tells us, in the form of “a dialogue with 4 
prologue, an interlogue and an epilogue.” All this is, we take 
it, intended to indicate that though it is in dialogue form it js 
intended to be read and not acted. No doubt this eccentric 
form will be criticized, but for our part it seems to us to haye 
been appropriate for what Mr. Collis had to say. 

The book opens with two scenes on London Bridge, one 
in the morning and one in the evening. ~* The roadway (of the 
bridge) is crammed with trallie ; and it would be impossible 
for him to see an inch of the pavement upon either side —for it 
is black with human beings. They are all going in the same 
direction from south to north — not one is going the other way, 
They are all stumbling forward in a desperate hurry : not one 
of them looks either to his right or to his left, at the sky above 
or at the river below. But what is even more sinister, not 
one of them looks at his neighbour. At first it would appear 
to the observer to be evidently a flight from the south to the 
city to eseape from some dreadful outbreak of fire or pesti- 
lence.’ In the evening the scene is repeated with one differ. 
ence. “ It (the sun) is at that stage in its declension when 
the weakness of its light allows him (the observer) to look at 
it without flinching. He notes how at times it looks 
like a big red hole in the sky, like a circular entrance into a 
brighter and better world. But all the time the river of 
returning London life flows past him as before. The spectacle 
does not largely differ from that of the morning ; only in 
particulars. The crowd instead of going from the 
the City is going from the City to the south. Again, no one 
; But the crowd is, if possible, 
The dialogue which follows 


well-turned 


such 


south to 


is going in the opposite direction. 
denser than in the morning.” 
these is a thoroughly amusing and 
disquisition on town versus country. 

Mr. Collis then passes on to an attack on reformers and 
politicians who leave out what is to him the only important 
“TIT have no patience with 


passages 


reform, the abolition of towns. 
zealous reformers who spend an unselfish lifetime in attempting 
to raise the wages of men who would not exist, working ata 
manufacture that would not exist, in shims that would not 
exist, if cities did not exist.” In the end Mr. Collis (who is 
called Phillip in the book) entraps a delightful millionaire, 
who builds him a colossal castle in Cornwall, where he lives 
happily ever afterwards. 

Despite certain crudities, the book is charming, the more s0 
because it makes one think. Mr. Collis has realized that the path 
is forward and not back tonature. He does seem to know that 
there is nothing so unnatural, in the sense in which he is using 
the word, as the life of the primitive agricultural labourer. 
For “ nature” to Mr. Collis evidently means “ command of 
nature,” or at any rate, such easy harmony with nature as man 
can only achieve when he no longer fears her brutalities. The 
life of the primitive peasant is natural only in the sense that 
it is dominated, confined and overshadowed by vast and hostile 
natural forces. ‘To achieve what Mr. Collis means by * natural 
existence ” man will have to carry his scientifie knowledge 
far further than he has to-day. But such considerations will 
not prevent everyone who loves the country from deriving 
immense pleasure from these pages. 
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UNWRITTEN STORIES. 
By EDWARD ANTON. 


WAS recently with a man who narrated to me some 
of his dreams. The dream-teller is usually a pesti- 
fential bore, but this dreamer was out of the common. 


By one of those freaks for which there is no accounting | 


he had got the habit (or the gift—call it what you will) 
of dreaming dreams of amazing interest ; dreams which 
had in them, in some cases, the stuff of which stories 
are made. I am almost tempted to pirate my friend’s 
dreams. 

I shall say no more about dreams; it is not a greatly 
edifving topic. But, having been regaled with such 
interesting matter, it set me wondering how much good 
material for the writer is daily running to waste, and 
how many fresh and original stories remain unwritten 
because the people who tell them, or those of whose 
lives the story-incidents form a part, have never thought 
it worth while to commit them to paper. 

It is rather depressing, at times, to pick up a popular 
magazine and run through its stories ; 


conceived and badly put together. And if, at the same 
time, vou consider how many dramatic, romantic, humor- 
ous or mysterious “‘ stories’’ are daily occurring in the 
lives of many of us, you will probably feel a little im- 
patient, as I do, and wish that people would use the 
material which comes at first-hand to them instead of 
wasting time in flogging ‘“‘ dead muttons.”’ 

J have often said, and I still maintain, that story-telling 
isa much more widely-diffused gift (or art) than is com- 
monly supposed. Each of us, in our own way, has some 
faculty of relating things which we have seen, felt, heard 
or experienced. 

I frequently travel to town with a former ship’s captain 
who, albeit somewhat deliberate in speech, has the art 
of the perfect narrator. I don’t suppose he has ever 
I or dreamed of writing, a single line for print ; 
but he could do so if he chose. ‘There are many like him. 

I sat on a High Court Jury last vear with a Master- 
Baker and we took lunch together at the same bar for 
three days running. During these hasty meals he told 
me a variety of excellent ‘“‘ yarns,” 
connected with his business. 


ot 


written, 


Printable stuff, every one 
them; but I don’t imagine he will ever print them. 
It doesn't occur to him to attempt it. 
Even amongst those who do write—or try to write— 
there is the same neglect of first-hand matter and the 
feeble endeavour to imitate the work or style or themes 
of abler writers. You see evidence of this everywhere. 
I wonder how many aspirants have spoiled their chances 
by insistently turning out flabby unconvincing “‘ romances ”’ 
in the style of popular authors, instead of using the good 
material which is under their very noses. ‘‘ Atmosphere ”’ 
Isa very essential element in the making of good stories, 
but you cannot get the right ‘‘ atmosphere’ when you 
are writing about people, places and times to which you 
are a stranger. 

These things are obvious to common-sense, and it is 

equally obvious that the great majority of new writers 
ignore them. It is a queer state of affairs. Here, on the 
one hand, we have editors asking for new stories—stories 
with something real and original in them—and there, on 
the other hand, is the would-be contributor mewing 
himself up in some back room and laboriously “ thinking- 
cut stories instead of going into the world—the every- 
day world—and securing them first-hand. 
That editors urgently want good stories is not to be 
tened; that the bulk of stories submitted is of the 
imitative variety which I have described, is equally 
undeniable. Let aspirants consider those facts. 

Tam confident that in all I have said here I shall be warmly 
supported by my friend, Mr. Max Pemberton. He and 
us colleagues at the London School of Journalism have, 
indeed, done much to reinforce the ranks of literature 
by the production of writers of refreshingly new stories 
and articles. It is to be regretted that the School does 
hot publish the names and the work of its successful 


so many of them | 
are poor variations of worn-out themes and plots, weakly | 


and humorous anecdotes 4 














students, for I think it would “ open the eyes ”’ of a good 
many who are interested in Journalism and Story Writing. 

Here, for instance, in Blackwood’s Magazine I note a 
series of contributions by an “L.S.J.” man; there in 
the Spectator I find another of Max Pemberton’s young 
men occupying a prominent position. Another famous 
weekly ‘stars’ an ‘1.S.J.”’ contributor in its contents 
bill. In The Times is a special article of abounding 
interest by another, and amongst the “ best-sellers’ 
of the season I note the name and work of still another 
of Mr. Pemberton’s students. In short, they are found 
everywhere and in all the best periodicals of the day. If 
these successes—with hundreds of others—were available 
for publication in the announcements of the London 
School of Journalism it would illuminate the public mind 
as to the reality of the tuition given, through the post, 
from 110, Great Russell Street. But I realise that 
publicity of this kind might be objectionable to the 
students concerned, and moreover would be in violation 
of that rule of privacy which the School has always 
observed. 

To return to my main theme, however, I hope that some 
literary aspirants will follow my device and look for 
material around and about them. I think it will profit 
them, and save much rejection and dejection—especially 
if they couple it with my oft-repeated advice to those 
who wish to make a successful appearance in the Press 
of this country—that is, to place themselves in the hands 
of Mr. Max Pemberton and his colleagues with a view 
to achieving mastery of that ‘technique without which no 
writer—whether of articles or stories—has ever yet 
succeeded in establishing himself in the proper sense 
of the word. 

The demand for bright articles and good new stories 
steadily increases, and the prices paid for acceptable 
work are sufficiently attractive to make it worth one’s 
while to devote time and effort to the acquisition of that 
knowledge of the craft without which none has ever 
achieved anything more than a spasmodic success. 

EDWARD ANTON. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 
(which include JOURNALISM, FRYE-LANCH 
j SHORT-STORY WRITING and PROSI- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. ‘The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but advises its 
students in the disposal of their work. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 

Northcliffe Commemoration 
£50 Prize Award for 1926. 


for the best article of 1,000 words upon a Holiday Theme. 





The Courses 
TOURNALISM, 


successes. 


also 


The Directors of the London School of Journalism have now 
the pleasure to announce that the ANNUAI, CASH PRIZ1; of 
{50 instituted in commemoration of the late LORD NORTH- 
CLIFFE, has been awarded to: 

JAMES F, ADAMS, c/o Light and Power, Caixa postal 571. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for his article ‘‘My Race for Life,’ 
The winning article was published in the Dai/y Mail (p. 12) 
on March 7th. 

Highly commended: Miss 

Koad, London, S.W. 10. 

Miss M. C. Olive, Kirland Manor, Bodmin, Cornwall. 

Miss Louise Neill Mitchell, 59, Doughty Street, London, 

All students enrolling during the present season will be eligible 
to compete for the Northcliffe Prize for this year, which is limited 
to those whose enrolment falls between October Ist, 1926, and 
September 30th, 1927, and also for the Viscount Burnham Special 
Prize of 450, the closing date for which is March 31st, 1927. 

Additional Prizes for new students of the School are annually 
given by the Daily Mirvoy and by Mr. Max Pemberton. Full 
particulars of these and details regarding the School’s Courses in 
journalism and story writing are given in the Prospectus, which 
may be obtained post free on application to :— 

The 


Flora Sandstrom, 37, Hollywood 


) 


MAS Re 


Prospectus Department, 
The London School of Journalism, 
Great Russeli Street, 
Tondon, W.C.1. 
(ApdvertTisrrs’ ANNOUNCEMEN 
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All Sorts and Conditions of Men 


St. Paul The Man 


By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. (Jonathan 


‘Ihe Life of St. Paul. 
Cape. 10s. €d.) 
Proressor Foakes-JACKSON has given us a portraiture of the 
Apostle Paul that is human and genuine, and a picture of the 
world of Judaism and of the Roman Empire in which he 
worked that is clear in outline and vivid in detail. Not a page 
flags in interest in this volume : and there is room for it, even 

amidst the multitudinous literature in which age after age 
and no age more assiduously than the present has examined, 
analysed, and, alas ! systematized the motives, activities and 
doctrines of the great Convert of Damascus. 

If, at the end, we feel stimulated rather than satisfied, if we 
feel that about this man, so attractive, so courteous, yet at 
times so impetuous and irascible, there remains something 
untold, or beyond the telling, we are not sure that the writer 
will consider that his task has been undertaken in vain. There 
are always such men in the pages of history, on whom the last 
word can never be said. Just as the verdict has been pro- 
nounced, and the case settled, they, like Paul, citizens of the 
wide world, appeal to its Caesar of after-thought, or of a fresh 
impartiality, and the whole process begins anew. ~ Heard 
after sentence ? Yea: And to the end of time.” Tlowever 
broad or limited their stage, they have in common this strange 
power of provocative appeal, and we discuss Socrates and 
Plotinus. Becket and Cromwell, Napoleon and Lincoln tire- 
But there is a special peculierity with regard to St. 
As in his life-time, so now he seenis at the moment to 


lessly. 
Paul. 
he the centre of a busy throng of friends, and at another 
almost deserted. Although the foremost figuee in the Apostolic 
soon decayed, and his theology suffered celipse from Alex- 
andrianism. Then his mighty champion, Augustine. wrose and 
built 
architect. 


Paulinism on whieh he carved his own name as 


Yet the Middle 


up a 
Necs and the Schoolmen were 


content to neglect a good deal of the achievement till Luther 


once more recalled the attention of Kurope to the name and 
fame of Paul. 

Since the Reformation, Protestant theology and scholarship 
have almost ccaselessly occupied themselves with the doctrines 
and personality of the man of whom, among eli the exrliest 
disciples of Christ, we certainly know most, and on whose 
tenching modern rescarch tells us the greater part of the New 
Testament was founded. For, as Dr. Foakes-Jackson reminds 
us in his too brief chapter on St. Pauls doctrine, the ‘Third 
Gospel, the Acts, the Epistle to the Hebrews and, perhaps. 
the First Epistle of Peter, * are the work of men who belonged 
to his school,” while the Fourth Gospel and 1 John ™ 
from an author who understood Paul even better than some of 
As regards the Petrine and 


emanate 
his most intimate followers.” 
Johannine writings, we should hesitate to put the case so un- 
reservedly, for 1 Peter seems to bear traces of many personal 
allusions, and, though the germs of the Johannine Logos- 
doctrine are plainly discernible in’ the authentic Pauline 
writings, yet the intermediate link of the Ephesian Epistle 
must be reckoned with as coming between. Still, in any case, 
* the Paul Christian thought is 
almost immeasurable.” 

We are glad that, despite sueh a statement. Dr. Foakes- 
Jackson will mmake no concessions to those who would affirm 
that Christianity and * what is usually called Paulinism ~ are 
one and the same thing, or that Paui was the real founder of 
the Faith. On this point he is bluntly uncompromising. “ It 
is profoundly untrue to say that Paul made Jesus, or even gave 
Him an importance He would not otherwise have had. It is a 
literal fact that Jesus made Paul. and the greatness of the 
disciple is one of the chief miracles wrought by the Master.” 


influence exercised upon 


By what means that miracle was worked and that greatness 
attained it is the purpose of this biography to describe. 


? 
' 


The author considers, in the first place, St. Paul's status and 


education amongst the Jews. Dr. Foakes-Jackson holds 


strongly that he was a Hellenistic Jew, or rather Israclite, a 
member of the Greek-speaking Dispersion. 


Of his master 


age, most of the churches of which he was the master-builder 


saumatiel very little is known, and in the tone of the lattes 
intervention in Acts v. there is a startling anachronism, But 
the story proves good will between the Pharisces and the early 
Christian Chureh, and Paul was a Pharisee, and later showed 
by a sudden outburst before the Sadducean Council his pride 
in the fact. One thesis in this work, indeed, is that Paul 
never completely broke with his Pharisaism, but was oniy 
anti-legalistic for his Gentile converts.” In any case, the 
Hellenists hounded on the first persecution of the Hellenist 
Stephen, who, they thought, was betraying their whole 
position in the Judaistie world, and Paul, always impulsive, 
sided with them, but never as an agent of the High Priest, 
There is a good deal in this contention which is diflicult to 
work out: only indicate it, and note the ability of the 
urgument. 

The idea that 
problem of the 


we 


Paul was a Hellenist brings us directly to the 
Greek Mystery-Cults. Was Paul influenced 
by them in his sacramental teaching ? No, is Dr. Foakes. 
Jackson’s verdict: he differs from Dean Inge’s statement 
that * Paul was willing to take the first step, and that a Jong 
one, towards the paganizing of Christianity,” and thinks that 
the atmosphere of the Mystery-religions pervaded the Chure 
at a later date than that of the Apostie. Here he 
with, perhaps, the most recent view of a very vexed question 


is in ling 


Of the relations between Peier and Paul we get rather Jes: 
than we looked for, though it is noted that somehow, after a] 
Paul's multifarious labours, Peter retained, and. sti!l retains 
in the eyes of the Church. priority of position. 'The extraor- 
dinary parallelism in Acts between the experiences of the tw 
Apostles, the the 
miracles, raisings from the dead, once so fruitful a subject 


two visions and ealls, imprisonments, 


for German criticism, all this is glanced at, but quickly dis- 
missed. Not so the apparent divergencies in the Lucan and 
Pauline the first after the 
which receive a very full and interesting analysis. 
far was St. Paul a man of culture and of conscious 
Not very far, is the answer 
the eloquence, when it occurs, is spontaneous and unstudied 
Of course, the address on 
from = Aratus and 
But Dr. Foakes- 
Jackson is very guarded here. He is not sure that the scene 
at Athens was the description of an eye-witness: Pauls 
*an idol 


accounts of years Conversion, 
Ilow 
style in his speeches and letters ? 


the Greck not always immaculate. 
Mars’ Hill, the Apostle 
Cleanthes, occur to every 


where 
will 


quotes 


reader. 


alleged distress at witnessing idols, when to him 
was nothing,” and no defamation of the goddess Artemis at 
Kphesus was afterwards alleged, 2s well as Paul's reticence in 
alluding to Jesus. militete against the trustworthiness of th 
account. On the other hand, we thought th 
sareastic Athenian summing up of Paul as * a seed-picker, 
and the confusion in the Athenian gods-- 
Jesus and * Anastasis ~ whom Paul was supposed to prea 
to be life-like touches. 

This is a volume which, by its freshness, its graphic pow 


should have 


mind as to two 


ils constant suggestiveness of thought, is certain to command 
close study. We hope many will read its presentation of the 
character and career of a great saint, who, precisely because! 
was also one of the world’s gr 


was not “a normal man,” 


men, 


New Essays by Hazlitt 


Hazlitt: New Writings, Second Series. Collected hy P. + 


Howe. (Secker. 7s. td. net.) 


Mr. T. S. Exior once referred to Hazlitt as possessing | 


least interesting mind of all English critics. It is true. Ther 
is something essentially pedestrian and inflexible in his 


writings. We can imagine his half-puzzled admiration and 


his radical lack of response when Coleridge was divine 
fluttering in the heights of German metaphysics. We ©" 


. . . . . ¢ 
imagine it more surely than ever now : for the first essa) thi 
Mr. Howe has dug out for us in his new collection is Hazlitts 
Prospectus of a History of English Philosophy. 


What a good. sound, sober and excellent Englisimal 
° . > * } 
Hazlitt shows drimself! He projects an attack on te 
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The Approach to Painting 
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Thomas Bodkin 
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to cullivate an intelligent appreciation of pictorial 
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Abridged and Edited by 2 
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An attempt to make 
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The Structure of the Atom 
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A Milton Handbook 
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“material, or modern, philosophy.” He engages Bacon, 
Ilobbes and Locke with agreeable modesty and self-confidence. 
He says the right things, too. He brings forward the obvious 
objections. But everything is a little commonplace. dusty and 
dry. We find ourselves wishing that the defence of the cause 
of the angels had been undertaken by anyone rather than 
Haztitt. ‘ IT should endeavour to show,” he tells us. ** that 
the mind itself is not material . . . that reason is a distinct 
source or inlet of trath, over and above experience . . . that 
there is a principle of natural benevolence in the human 
mind... that the love of pleasure or happiness is not the 
only principle of action.” The endeavour would heave been 
worthy, and Hazlitt would have acquitted himsclf competently. 
But do we not call for some spark and strangeness in our 
philosophers ? 

There is no denying, however, thet our respect for Hazlitt 
must be increased by this new material. We see him in many 
as dramatic and literary critic, as politician and 
and we are surprised at the variety of his subjects 
Perhaps the most valuable 


guises 
economist 
and the evenness of his talent. 
wnd applicable of his essays in this volume is the Ouilines of 
Political Economy. ‘There ave sentences of surprising modern- 
ity in it. It is hard to realize that almost exactly a hundred 
years ago Hazlitt could write, * Tsay then that the maximum 
of wages depends on the human will, or conventional, not 
physical causes.” It is a doctrine sufliciently revolutionary 
in our own day. The whole paper deserves close attention. 
Hiazlitt manages |iis exposure of Malthusianism very neatly. 

It is the balance and steadiness of Hazlitt’s mind that makes 
these essays so well worth retrieving. We expect such volumes 
of gleanings from the magazines to be scrappy and thin ; 
but Mr. Howe has been fortunate he can provide us with 
work as good as any that Hazlitt ever wrote. They are not, 
it is true, deliberate attempts at essuy-writing. They bave 
none of the graces that Hazlitt could import when he was 
writing upon nothing in particular, They are journeyman 
work, written, probably, by necessity. But they lose nothing 
by that. Hazlitt restricted is Hazlitt at his most sensible. 

* For my part,” he confesses, or boasts, “* I wish for no 
higher wisdom than that which arises from a mind perfectly 
free from every selfish and bias.” It is a good, 
simple ideal; and he kept to it as rigorously as he could. 
His dramatie criticism is a little faded. It is the criticism 
of a professional critie : he writes of the performance rather 
than the play, of the actor more than of his lines. Kven this 
is an especially honest way of proceeding ; it was his duty to 
criticize what his contemporaries could see. It detracts from 
the present-day interest of his reports to all but those who 
are specialists in the theatrical reputations of a century ago, 
and we could wish that he had allowed himself to write more 
There are three or four short literary criticisms of 
ALAN Porter 


sinister 


generally. 
plays which give us an appetite for more, 


The Problem of the Negro in 
America 


Ry Jerome Dowd, M.A. 


American Life. 
21s , 
pws 5, +) 


‘the Negro in 


(Jonathan Cape. 
Wuksn Abraham Lineoln, after the hard-fought and dubious 
Battle of the Antietam, issued his Emancipation Proclamation, 
he certainly achieved one near and obvious success. He put 
new life into the flagging and discouraged encrgies of the North 
by giving the struggle for the preservation of the Union by 
Jorce majeure the dignity and inspiration of a light for freedom. 
Men who were beginning to think that a Union which still 
sanetioned slavery within its confines was hardly worth the 
blood and treesure poured forth roused themselves to fresh 
exertions at the sound of this decisive rallying cry. It won 
through. Suddenly, * John Brown's soul went marching on,” 
past the horrors of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville. Gettys- 
burg, and the Wilderness to the final triumph at Appomattox, 
the triumph that, strangely enough, broke Lord Acton’s 


heart, lover of liberty though he was. 

Truth to say, Lineoln’s action raised, for a future vet distant, 
more speetres and harder to lay than the ghost of fierce old 
Felix opportunitate mortis, he was not ealled 


John Brown, 





—$——_— 





upon to face the supreme test of reconstruction, to beat agy, 
great-hearted statesman that he was—-the violence of - 
Andrew Johnson, the folly of a Charles Sumner, the tyranno: 
anaticism of 2 Thaddeus Stevens, the wholesale tide of reyens 
and corruption to which even Grant succumbed. Othe 
controversies and problems incident to the War of Secesg, 
have been stilled by the passage of time or solved by experiey 
Thus, the question of States’ Rights, once to 4, 
We fing 
Henderson frankly owning that it was a premier cause , 
the Civil War ; we read Alexander's confession that, to eye 
Confederate veteran, the victory of the assertion of thy 
independent rights no longer, in retrospect, looks : 
thing ; that it would have spelt a weakened America, Ry 
when Lincoln, with his siatesman’s touch on the pulse of] 










of events. 
forefront of polities, no longer troubles America. 







» desiral 






people, and his acute instinet for the immediate necds of } 
hour, issued his Proclamation of Emancipation, he called jy 
being 2 problem that has not died, but has grown ever mor 
The negro problem, with 







a bewilderment and a menace. 
endless complications, confronts the mind of every Ameriey 
publicist, and, unsolved and, it would seem, wellnigh insolub) 







demands carnest attention and anttysis. 

Professor Dowd’s book is a capable and conscientious sur 
of the problem from every possible angle of view, raci 
He starts with many adv. 







sociological, and educational. 
tages for understanding the situation and its complexiti 
For his youth was spent in North Carolina : he has known |) 
negro in the North and West: has played with the childn 
of negroes, danced to their music, worked with them in elas 
rooms, and had them as pupils in his own classes ; has ¢ 
beside them in theatres, and “even” (there is a world 
unconscious meaning in that “* even”) 
with them on board ships, in restaurants, and at pul) 
banquets.” 

It is plain to see that a good deal of the difficulties wh 
present themselves are owing to the prejudices, false optimisn 
and wilful sins of a past that cannot be recalled. The extrer 
Abolitionists had it all their own way in the evil period 
so-called reconstruction after the Civil War. They put 
force not only instant and wholesale emancipation with 
a complete upset of social coi 





“at the same tal 


any sort of compensation 
ditions not even desired by multitudes of blacks, who li 
remained perfectly loyal to their masters during the Wai 
but they set the negro above the white man throughout t! 
extreme South, where the coloured population enormous 
outnumbered the white. * The bottom rail was on top 
during the * carpet-bagger ” and * seallywag ” 
though the negro race as a whole, emotional and amiable, wa 
guilty of nothing more appalling than a childish but uncheckel 
corruption such as the world has never seen before or sin 

there was, of course, a baser element, to which outrages on whil 
women, for which no negro jury would convict, becani 

Of course, the whole disastrous episo 


regime, and 


common practice. 
arose out of an original pity for, and unconfirmed idealizati 

of, the negro race, finding its expression in such books & 
Unele Ton’s Cabin, with its worldwide circulation. It mis 
be remembered that a very large section of the South, a 

practically all its Jeaders, had their slay 

before the war, that abuses such as Dickens was horrified ‘ 

had become rare, for the very good reason that a slave 
valuable property, and that, as has been well said, th 
institution of such slavery as was legalized in the South we 
bad for the master rather than the man. At any rate“ Recor 
struction” brought as the only remedy, cert 
definitely evil results. °° Ku-IKJux-Klan,” though the s 

resort of the oppressed whites the time, and_ success! 

as such, set a precedent of defiance of law, which reverberate 
through the life of America to this day. Lynchings we! 
another of Northern oppression, 4 
these. too, have not died out. Lastly, the negro race has te 
risen to its opportunities and the expectations of its champiol 
At the same time, it has increased and multiplied, and » 
now overflowing the Western and Northern States. Prv- 
fessor Dowd quotes many expert opinions, home and foreig! 


enfranchised 


about, 


at 


disastrous outcome 





on the progress and prospects of the negro, and is too caution 
and balanced in mind to endorse any verdict with his decisiv’ 
signature. But it is worth noting that he gives, at som 
length, the conclusions of Raymond Patterson, to whist 
hock, The Negro and His Needs, President Taft contributed 
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Tampico 
by ow PH HERGESHEIMER 7/6 net 


“No résumé of the story can convey anything of the power of this 
boob. It gathers fore nn the driving s weep of thunderclouds ; 
one feels deep and tremendously powerful influences at work... . 
Perhaps this book will omething to com ince people in this 
country of hat a fen hes re ea r i hefere. Mfr. Herge sheitmei 

: is OMe f the greatest lyiag novelists.” 


OLIVER WAY (Graphic) 


‘ 


Mortal I 2 

Mortal Image 

by ELINOR WYLIE 7/6 nel 

“This is a book to fill almost » reader with enchantment. I 

is wrillen in ecstasy, thrilling w sith love for ils subject, and no on 

could read without capluring some of the rapturous hloom that 
overspreads il.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
* 


Adam in Moonshine 
by J. B. PRIESTLEY 7/6 net 


“Mr. Priestley has achieved the almost impossibli : lie has writl n 
a slor: that will rem al to ‘ highbrow . and lowbrow’ alike. The 


man who enjoys his L dgai Wallace will find excitement and hair- 
breadth escapes; i who ask for something more subtle, for some- 
thing more studied, more permanent, will find in ‘Adam in 


Voonshine’ real de lioht.” 
H. L. MORROW (Daily News) 


* 
Celibate Lives 


by CEORGE MOORE 10/6 nel 
The third volume in the new Collected Edition, “* Celihate Lives” 
follon the text of © In Single Strictness” (publis hel in a limited 
edition onlv) except that “ Albert Nobbs" (from * A Story-telle - 
Holidc ‘) has been substituted for ‘* Hugh Monfert." Mr. Mo 

; has also written a new Prefa 


* 
The Plutocrat 


by BOOTH TARKINGTON 7/6 nel 

“ The enje vment never flags, from the first page: with their rich 

description of a liner in a gale ... to the end. A big, gencrous, 
and extremely entertaming book.” 


S. PAULL TABB (Daily News) 


>k 


Moonraker: 
NW, The Fi mal Pirate and Her Friends 
by F. TENNYSON JESSE 5s. nel 
"Once mor imaginalic 1 1s held Sf ll-bound by the ‘Lk ng rakish 
craft’ with the Jolly Roger flying from her spanker-gaff, with 
*swivel-guns on her bulwarks’ and * twenty-four cannon well- 
hotied with grape’ below.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


x ok 
A Three-Legged Tour 


° 
~~ 
in Greece 
by ETHEL SMYTH, D.B.E., Mus.Doc. 
Illustrated 7/6 nel 
If all worshippers of classical Hellas cannot actually revel, as 
did the ep in the primilive conditions of modern Greece, they 
are implored in this very amusing book (described as * one of the 
perfect experiences of a lifetime’) at least to defy them foi the 
sabe of the beauty of the country, the charming character of ts 
inhabi ilants, and the remains of those ancient glories of which the 
many illustrations give so vivid an impression. 
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a preface. “ The granting of the suffrage to the negroes, 
immediately after the war, was a horrible blunder. .. . 
It is not yet safe to give the ballot to the negro millions.” And 
then follows a condonation of the methods which the South 
ndopted to eliminate the negro from politics. ‘ They were 
ut first generally cruel, and are now frequently uncon- 
stitutional,” but they were “ the only way,” and “ the end 
justified the means.” If it be added that it is not only the 
South which has to juggle—under legal sanctions, ef course — 
with the ballot boxes, it can be realized that a most serious 
situation has arisen. 

What is the solution? It is easier to follow Professor 
Dowd through the statistics and quotations of his seventy-two 
chapters than to arrive at his findings. Full of hope and faith, 
he opens up many possible vistas, but explores few with any 
It is, indeed, as a mine of information 


vreat conlidence. 
Ilowever, 


yather than as a guide that his book is valuable. 
we may indicate one or two main trends of policy with regard 
to the future of the negro. He rules out a white supremacy. 
* We have had white supremacy everywhere in our country 
since its colonization, except during the reconstruction period, 
and meantime the negro problem has grown in magnitude and 
complexity.” He also pronounces against anything like 
ninalgamation. Cross-breeding of racial types is not only 
immediately productive of the weakest strains of both races, 
but, as with Eurasians, proves quickly infertile. Moreover, 
the negro himself, with sporadic and undesirable exceptions, 
desires segregation. And along the line of segregation there 
is, especially in the South, where the negro would * find 
himself” in many occupations where there is no white 
competition, a policy offering real hope. To oppose * social 
intermingling” is not to oppose “social equatity.” A 
chapter is devoted to “ Colonization as a Solution.” It 
has had, in Jefferson, Webster and Lincoln, powerful sdvceatcs 
in the past; the character of the negro militates against it, 
yet the pressure of population may give it a chance of success 
in the future. But it is to education that Mr. Dowd points 
most emphatically, and especially to the training of larger 
numbers of negroes for the skilled trades. 


Anatole Encore 


Rambles with Anatole France. By Sandor Keéemeri. Trans- 
lated from the Hungarian by Emil Lengyel. (Benn. 16s.) 


Tut talk of Anatole France teaches us, as has been said of 
Johnson, * how to live rather than what to believe.’ Nor 
does the likeness between the great French pagan and poseur 
and the sturdy British Philistine stop here. The talk of both 
was quite free from pedantry, but was not always very 
profound ; where the Frenchman was impish the Englishman 
was obstreperous; and both had their melancholy turns ; 
France especially rather enjoyed chewing on his pessimism, 
as he also delighted in the attempt to whitewash the hideous 
veracity of life with the forms and refinements of the Art 
which was his religion. Add to this that in both men existed, 
in the words of Augustine Birrell speaking of Johnson, ** an 
almost divine tenderness of heart, a deep-rooted aifectionate- 
ness of disposition, and a positively brutal aversion to every 
kind of exaggeration,” though France, for his part, was never 
brutal—only at times sardonie and ironical. To the two 
muses of his youth France always remained faithful: ‘ Pity, 
first and foremost, and then Irony,” and throughout all he 
was the artist who gave to every word iis significance and 
its beauty. 

It is as artist principally that Anatole figures in this book. 
Ilis secretary, the Magyar poetess Mme. LOl6ni (whose pen- 
name is Sandor Kémeri), speaks of him as an “ aristocrat in 
literature,” who would have liked to keep his thoughts * in 
the virginal purity of the hidden recesses of his brains.” 
But Mme. Boléni’s indefatigable Boswellianism compelled 
the frequent violation of that virginity during an Htalian 
tour in which she accompanied him in 1910, and though we 
hear that the topic of the book is “ the convalescence of a 
great spirit” (France had just lost another friend, an Mgeria 
of thirty years’ standing), the convalescent is spurred to 


i 


produce many samples of his graceful and learned monologue, 
So we get the Master, not only in twenty-five photographig 
positions, but in the many moods we now know so well, 
and those by no means always pessimistic, as thus : 
are much more mysterious than men. 

tell the truth, even if they want to”; 
one’s body is the consequence of sin ” 
there is nothing real in the world.” 


** Women 
Many of them cannot 

* being ashamed of 
; and ** outside of beauty 
But it is not to be thought 
that the Master's was a superiority complex only, for we 
learn from him that “ strawberries are best with powdered 
sugar,” and we behold him during an interval in a monologue 
on the mosaics of Ravenna peusing to take “a glass of 
Inineral water from our thermos.” 
have had enough bocks about Anatole France by other people; 
his own writings the delicate white magic of his style 
are infinitely the best interpreters of his curiously rich 
personality. 


It is possible that we now 


The Portrait of Pascal 


The Portrait of Pascal. By Mary Duclaux. (Ernest Benn, 
Is. Gd.) 


Tur seventeenth century, lapsing with sighs of exhaustion 
from the great Renaissance climax, has its own memorable 
achievements. Amongst other things, it restored the broken 
tradition of saints, though not all of these who then found the 
sacred e:stasy were canonized, or, indeed, canonizable. 

Blaise Pascal, who could weave within his soul strands from 
Kpictetus, Saint Augustine, and Montaigne, was still a child of 
the Renaissance in his versatility. Ile was a mathematician 
of genius, a primate among physicists, a versatile inventor, 
a fine gentleman, and a master of French prose style. “ How 
many different natures does a man’s soul contain!” said 
Pascal. “ How many possible vocations ! ” 

Madame Duclaux will tell you how the ailing child became 
first ** the marvellous boy,” and then * the young Archimedes,” 
how, after many researches in truth, scientific victories, and 
brilliant controversies, he found by the strait gate of Port 
Royal the wild flower of Miracle; and, after long lassitudes 
of melancholia, experienced his Hlumination onc November 
night, when his dry Cross broke into flames and he himself 
was all afire with God. There are some who run through 
lilies to their Lord singing as a jongleur, like Saint Francis; 
there are flagrant spirits who pass through their Night Obscure 
to a wild rapture that dares the extreme inmiagery of bridal; 
there are arrogant intellectuals that exhaust all the processes 
of human logic before they abandon reason, and in some 
transcendent act of faith cast themselves upon God. Different 
inspirations agitate the life of Pascal — the passion for scientific 
truth that culminated in the famous experiment of the Puy 
de Dome, of which Descartes was jealous, the dancing wit, the 
deadly sword-play that found dazzling expression in the 
* Lettres Provinciales.’ But the mainspring of this fragile and 
fiery creature was his genius for spiritual experience. “ Le 
silence ¢ternel de ces espaces infinis méffraie.’ So said this 
great savant, and cried for the love of God to quicken his 
chilled heart. As a saint he died, having put off the pride of his 
intellect, his natural intolerance, his piercing irony, his fine 
manners, craving only through the agonies of dreadful malady 
for the * Bread of Angels” that his too-rigorous Jansenist 
friends allowed him only at the last moment. 

The period of the great Richelieu, the historic controversy 
hetween Jansenists and Jesuits, the clear pure ladies of Port 
Royal, living like lilies of the valley, the elegance and ** finesse ” 
of the best society of the time, like that surrounding the Due de 
Roannez, Pascal's beloved friend, the excitement and stir of 
scientific experiment —all these matters and many more are 
necessary to the comprehension of this portrait. Madame 
Duclaux, who always wears her scholarship like a grace, 
indicates the background, and draws her subject with such 
fine touches that those deep eyes seem once again to kindle, 
gay, imperious, or mournful, making new demands. I hardly 
feel the affinity of Donne with Pascal: but ‘it is difficult 
to disagree with so distinguished a writer. 

RacueL ANNAND TAYLOR, 
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With Gun, Car and Camera in the Heart of Northern 
Australia 





By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, F.R.CL, 
Author of “ Across Unknown Australia.” 
Demy Svo. Illustrated. 18s. net 


This book of travel is of great value to those who are interested 
in the exploitation of this immense land of promise. There is 
valuable information concerning huge areas li little-known terri- 
tory. With 60 half-tone illustrations of exceptional interest. 
Daily Mail.—* Contains a great deal of valuable information and 
gives fascinating glimpses of the country and its inhabitants.” 


ANGLING THEORIES 
AND METHODS 


By MAJOR R. A. CHRYSTAL (C. TROUT). With an 
Introduction by the Ricur Hox. SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bt, F-.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
A book on angling, of re al value and interest to the flyfisher. 
The Author gives the resulis of practical “ try-outs ’ of various 
fishing theories and methods. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell says in the Introduction: “I hope that 
many good anglers may derive as much enjoy ment as I have in 
perusing Major Chrystal’s chapters. 


NEW NOVELS at 7s. 6d. net 


By J. S. FLETCHER, 
Grange Mystery.” 

A gripping detective story in the author's best vein. 
and set-hacks keep the reader continually in suspen 
Truth. Ingenious and fascinating detective yarn.” 


TOMMY’S UNCLE 
By C. A. ALINGTON, Head Master of Eton, Author 
ot “ The Count in Kensington.” 
A delightful story of amusing adventure. Tommy Winslow had 
no desire to be taken to dune ca by his horrid guardian uncle, 
So he ran away to France, pursued by his irate relation. 


By PATRICK LEYTON, 
Crime.” 

A story of exciting incident. Two men are commissioned to 
steal a valuable art treasure in danger of being sold abroad. 
‘The story of their adventures makes thrilli: ig rei 1din 


ee TO SEED 
By RUFUS SLINGSBY. 
\ fine adventure story of the se a, brimful of stirring incident. 
7.P.’s and Cassell's Weekly. *This is a bracing yarn...a 
tale of diverting adventures.” 


THE CLUE IN THE GLASS 
By W. B. M. FERGUSON, Author of “The Black 
Company.” 
A bafflmg mystery and detective story. Was James Dynevor 
murdered or w as it merely suicide? 
Vew Statesman. An excellent tale... mo one can say that 
it is ever dull.” 


A LIGHT FOR HIS PIPE 
By W. TOWNEND. 


A grand tale of the sea and seamen, telling how : 





Author of “The Movrvtover 


Surprises 


Author of “ The Inevitable 


‘leck-hand’s 


personal grievance gives rise to deep hatred and deadiy feud 
hetween two _ >” companies, 
Glas » Bulletin.—-* This is a first-rate piece of worl.” 


BONE ‘STREET 
vy WILLIAM MACKINDER, MP. 

Phis novel vividly depicts a poor man’s struggle for existence 

in the Yorkshire spinning mills and upon the North Sea. J 

rikingly realistic and ‘nen story. 


Manchester Evenina ‘Remarkable for its poignant 
description of life in a Yorks hire mill town... intense realism 
and sensitiveness,” 


A COMPANY OF SINNERS 
By LILIAN CLIFFORD. 





A gripp zs novel of hie. The Montgomerie children cach see 
their ows : cal 1g Arno Id is weak and falls. Stella is draw1 
by th the saming tabie. Joan remains at home 





HERBERT JENKINS, LTD, 
3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S S.W. 1. 
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CASSELL’S 


THE TOMB OF 
TUT’-ANKH’AMEN 
By HOWARD CARTER 

The opening of the actual burial-chamber 
of the boy Pharaoh, and its tale of 
dazzling treasures brought to light after 
the lapse of well nigh three thousand 
years, makes a record that has never been 
eque illed in the history of arch cology, 
With 153 illustrations. Volume 2. 31s, 64, net, 
H. G. WELLS’ New “Outline of History” 
“The study of such a work (I know of none better) should 
be made compulsory in = schools of all classes in the land.” 
—The Rt. Hon. C. F. Masterman. 
New Edition. Printed je in phologravure. Layishly 
illustrated. Cloth, 36s. net. Half-Leather, 42s. 1 net : 


The Life and Work of | 


SIR PATRICK MANSON 
By Dr. PHILIP H. MANSON-BAHR, and 
Lt.-Col. ALCOCK. 
The authorised biog raphy of the father of tropical medicine, 
giving a full account of his scientific enseae s and medical 
With 12 half-tone plates. 16s. net. 














__Fese arch. 


TRADE UNION LAW FOR L AYMEN. 
By CYRIL ASQUITH, Barrister-at-Law. With Forews rd 
By Sir Joun Sumon, K.C, Paper wrapper. 2s. n 


New 7/6 Novels . 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
telling how 


° A romance of to-day \ thony 
Goblin ey py TT citi n, met in with Goblit 
olk, how he attended their market, what he 
Market eee age gor 3 it served him. Sith 
THE LOVE BRIDGE | 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 
A thrilling romance of a Society girl, a child of the wilds, 
and an eng Lines = 
THE MONSOON BIRD. ___ 
By W. KOBOLD KNIGHT. 


Love, intrigue and tragedy on a tea estate in Southern 

India. = 

THE DOOR TO T HE MOOR 
By MILLIE BIRD VANDEBURG, 


Ai Ane exciting story of hh hide len treasure and a cipher. 


MARY WAS LOVE 

By GUY FLETCHER. 
“Mz 1 without reservation be termed a truly delightful love 
story.”—Yorkshire Post 


R. SCOTLAND LIDDE LL 
The Gilded Th stcry,9f,4 Scottish village, in whi 


a grocer po tay psn and the whole 
Sign 


village are described with humour, 
wi pathos and character. 
DOOMSDAY By WARWICK DEEPING, 
Author of “SORRELLAND SON.” 55 thousand already sold. 
“The best novel this author has given us.” Pruth. 
THE SPLENDID RASCAL 
By GEORGE CHALLIS. 
“Thrilling episodes of 


fights by land and sea.” 
Dun ride c Courict. 


























et 











CHARLES FIELDING MARSH 

Describ Ss ow a Norfolk farn 7s 
The Four- cugageme be is ht “ i on he pase 
Post Bed fot Dairy rigeyael afaic oth 
a London shop girl, and_ his 
reconciliation with his former 
swectheart. 


CASSELLS, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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TurrE are some very jolly verses in In Fairy Town, by Mr. 
w. K. Burford (Gay Gd.). It is very 
hard to tell what will appeal to children, but this description 
of “ Sports in Fairy Town” may well do so: 


and Hancock. 3s. 


* Of course the more the boar pulled 

The hotter he 

The otters thought it a great bore 
To have to play the game. 


became. 


There was immense excitement 
About the racing snails. 
To draw great crowds of peoplo 
This item never fails.”’ 
* * * * 

Another child’s book of the same sort, though more elaborate 
and beautifully illustrated is /Zidden Gold, a story of exciting 
adventure told in verse by Mr. A. K. Barker (John Lane. 6s.), 

* The children now were brought before 
The brigand pirate chiet ; 
His name was Captain Crook, and ho 
Was bad beyond belief.” 
—if you want to know what happens next you must buy the 
pook. The literary tastes of the young are but little known. 
Our belief is that the fairies of the future will have to know 
about wireless and motors in order to capture 
in order to test it 


something 
childish hearts, but this is only a theory : 
we propose to publish from time to time reviews by children, 
such as those which appear on page 430 of this issue. 

* o* 3k * 

Those unhappy women who had the misfortune to be the 
consorts of Bluff King Hfal have been generally drawn by 
historians the 
jsolated phenomena that attracted the desire of a lascivious 
despot. This view, as the late Martin Hume pointed out in 
The Wives of Ifcnry VILI., a new edition of which comes from 
Messrs. Nash and (12s. Gd.) is 
Henry VIII. was not a stern reformer, but a bold and brilliant 


from personal or domestic perspective, as 


Grayson superficial. 
adventurer, the plaything of his passions and a toy of destiny. 
Also, he personified the intractable spirit of the English, 
Viewed 
the mere darlings of his 


determined to be under the rule of no Pope or Priest. 


thus, his wives, instead of being 
hours of dalliance, become embodied as heralds of the power 


of Rome, bulwarks of the Catholic nobility, spies for Spain. 
* x * * 

Messrs. Benn send us a beautiful book—Decerative Sculpture 
(£2 2s.). 
and there is an introduction by Herr August Koster of the 
State Museum, 
B.C. reliefs from Nineveh, fabulous creatures of the Etruscans, 


The pictures are selected by Herr Georg Kowalezyk, 


Serlin. Two rams on a vanity box of 4,000 


dancers and chariots of Greck votive friezes, horse-heads from 
the pediment of the Parthenon, St. George couching a pretty 
lance on the facade of Bale Minster, Andrea Pisano’s Virgins 
on the Campanile at Florence, ivories from Baghdad, and the 
graceful springing of Spanish arches are pictured here and 
much else besides. This book will beguile an hour of anyone's 
time, but the connoisseur will want to keep it. 
* * * * 

A new “ To-day and To-morrow” book which we can 
cordially commend is Mrs. Sylvia Pankhurst’s Delphos, or the 
Future of Language (Kegan Paul Trench Trubner. 3s. 6d.), 
We hope to review it shortly. 

* * * * 

Some purpose, some meaning there must surely be in the 
differences in handwriting between one person and another, 
In some future century perhaps character reading will be 
taught with the alphabet. At present we are very much in 
the dark on the subject, in spite of a voluminous and rather 
fantastic literature. In Studies in Handwriting (Ansbacher, 
4s, 6d.), ** Graphysique ” gives us twenty specimen plates of 
the characteristic ** hand ” of persons in various walks of life, 
such as a dog-lover and a dancer, a M.F.H. and an optician, 
& poet and a pig-breeder—the latter's occupation being 
exemplified (so he gravely says) by the crop of curly tails in 
A swimmer, again, would appear to produce 
One lives and learns. 


his handwriting. 
4 wave-moulded effect with his pen. 
From a purely practical point of view, however, it ts fairly 





This Week’s Books 


certain that a great deal can be ascertained from the slant 
of a person’s handwriting and the way they address envelopes. 
Many employers judge applications largely on the appearance 
of the letter. This book is worth looking through by those 
whose interests take them into calligraphic or cheiromantic 
circles. 
* * * * 
When this reviewer heard 
* Daisy and Lily 
Lazy and silly 
Walk by the shore of the wan grassy sea 


Talking once more ‘neath a swan-bosomed tree,” 


declaimed through a megaphone by one of the Mr. Sitwell's, 
he thought it sounded clever, but in cold print the two sylphs 
of the peem appear frigid and perverse. Readers who like 
this sort of thing will find lashings of it in Miss Sitwell’s 
Rustic Elegies (Duckworth. 5s.). Some of it is very funny, 
but it is only fair to say that some of it is also very good 
of its kind. ‘Prelude to a Fainy Tale’ is charming and 
there are many other passages well worth reading. 
* * bod * 

Many a serious reader, dimly conscious that England. and 
especially London, abounds in great collections of books, 
and yet uncertain how to approach them, will be grateful to 
Dr. KE. A. Baker for the series of lectures which he has edited 
under the title of The Uses of Libraries (University of London 
Press. 10s. 6d.). Dr. Baker, the Director of the School of 
Librarianship at University College, is as unlike the typical 
Dryasdust as a man could well be, and his contributors are all 
entertaining. Incidentally, Professor Richardson, of Prince- 
ton, says that the world’s libraries contain 230 million books, 
and that half of these belong to the English-speaking peoples, 

* * * * 

Art overleaps all political barriers and has a common con- 
cern for all sensitive people. In Robert 
portrait painter and engraver, England, the United States and 
Canada may each take a lively interest. He was trained at 
the Royal Academy schools and migrated to Philadelphia in 
1794, where he became one of the most popular artists in 


Kield, miniaturist, 


America and painted a series of miniatures of the Washingtons 
that are now greatly prized. The high esteem in which his 
work is held on the other side of the Atlantic may be judged 
from the fine monograph, Robert Field, which Mr. Harry Piers, 
of the Halifax Museum, has written and Mr. F. F. 
New York, has published in a very small edition ($20). 
numerous photograyvures attest the 
Licld’s portraits, especialiy the miniatures. 


Sherman, of 
The 


strength and charm of 


* ‘ % fk 


Theological students will weleome the neat edition of the 


Apocrypha just published in the revised version with the 
text divided into verses. (Cambridge University Press. 
Gs.). 
NTIe eine 
The New Competition 
Att our readers have doubtless read Vanity Fair. We 


offer in our New Competition a prize of £5 for the best pub- 
lisher’s notice. such as is generally printed on the wrapper of 
a book, describing Vanity Fair in not more than 150 words. 
The result of the last competition, which closed on March 11th, 
will be announced next week. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, April L5th. 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 458 of this issue. 

3. The name and address tor the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the 
4. The Editor cannot 
competition, nor can he en 

5. The Editor 
submitted. 


foot of his manuscript. 


ubmitted tor the 
with competitors. 


return an 


manu 
er into ¢ orresponde nee 


eript 


reserves the right of printing any manuscript 


6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, tla &ectator, 
I I : > 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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Some Books on China 


China in Revolt. By T’ang Leang-li. Preface by the Hen. 
Bertrand Russell. (Noel Douglas. s. 6d.) 
Our Far Eastern Assignment. By Felix Morley. (Student 


Christian Movement. 3s. 6d.) 
Tux aims of the Cantonese Nationalists are explained and 
advocated with uncommon vigour in a little book by Mr. 
like his intro- 


Trang. He is a London science graduate but, 
ducer, Mr. Russell, he makes no pretence to scientific detach- 


ment. In his view * the battle between Western Capitalist 
Imperialism and Chinese National Freedom and Independ- 
ence” is being fought in China, and his object is to denounce 
in good round terms the Western Governments, the European 
traders and, above all, the Christian missionaries who have 
in various ways helped to free China from her isolation, 
bring her in touch with modern civilization, and enable 
voung Chinese like the author to obtain an English education. 
We shall not quarrel with Mr. T'ang because he works himself 
up into a passion. Chinese students may well feel humiliated 
when they review the past century of their country’s history. 
But it is permissible to remark that their reproaches are 
better addressed to Peking than to London. A nation of 
four hundred million people has only itself to blame if 
has borne with slights, or borrowed money abroad, which it 
might have raised at home. Further, it should be made 
clear that Great Britain has never had any * Imperialist ” 
aims in China, and that it is no concern of ours whether or 
Mr. ‘T’ang’s party wins the civil war. Mr. T’ang’s pro- 
historical narrative is special pleading. We may 
instance the astonishing assertion that Hflongkong in 1925 
declared ** Keonomice war on Canton,” the truth, of course, 
being that Canton beyecotted our colony. 

When Mr. T'ang comes down to earth and begins to define 
what ~ Young China ~ wants, he is cautious and rather vague, 
if the Powers “ would extend the hand of friendship to China, 
thev find her prepared to make reasonable com- 
promises.” The treatics ~ must be annulled ; 
but what is to replace them? ‘ Young China,’ 
* determined to end the attempted domination of the Chris- 
But this apparently 


nol 
fessedly 


would 
* unequal 
again, is 


tian missionary over her spiritual life.” 
does not mean that Christianity is to be banned, as in Russia, 
inissionary activities will be under Government 

“Only these loans which were not injuricus to 
the interests of the Chinese will fully recognized.” 
Further. “ Young China, as represented by the Kuo Min 
Tang, is now preparing the all the oppressed 
peoples of the world to join in a League of Oppressed Nations 
under the joint leadership of Russia, China, and eventually 

future and democratized Japan,” apart from and in oppo- 
sition to the League of Nations. But this is an afterthought 
which we need not take very seriously. 

It is interesting to find that Mr. Felix Morley, who was 
sent in 1925 by the Baltimore Sun to report on the problems 
of the Far East, takes very much the same view of the Chinese 
question as Mr. T'ang does. Mr. Morley, in his readable 
little book, puts the Cantonese case very temperately, and is 
dispassionate enough to admit that the United States, no 
less than the European Powers, must share the responsibility 
for the treaties and concessions against which Chinese poli- 
ticians are now protesting. His main contention is that the 
Cantonese stand for States’ rights, or provincial autonomy, 
us against the desire of the Northern chiefs to unify China by 
force. He may be interpreting the Chinese conflict unfairly 
in terms of American politics, but the theory rate 
plausible. It is well known that under the Manchu dynasty 
the provinces enjoyed a very large measure of Home Rule and 
paid little attention to the decrees emanating from Peking. 
On the other hand, the central provinees, overrun by the 
Cantonese, might say that their theoretical autonomy has not 
been respected. Mr. Morley describes the Cantonese adminis- 
tration in very favourable terms and declares that, though 
it employs Bolshevik advisers and oflicisls, ii is not controlled 
by them. 

The Chinese situation is changing so rapidiy that Mr. 
Morley" What China demands,” though only 
written 2 uve already out of date. The 
diction of Mixed Court is being restricted. 


as “all 
control” 
people 


ground $ for 


is at any 


» comments on™ 
few months juris- 


the 


ago, 


Shanghai 


Tariff autonomy is not far off. The abolition of extr, 
territorial privileges will come, as it has done in H: inkow and 
Kiukiang, when China can produce a government capable = 
ensuring fair treatment for foreign residents or visitors. After 
all, the Powers did not insist on these privileges until they haq 
been convinced, by a long and bitter experience from the 
seventeenth century onwards, that there was no justice jn 
China for foreigners. Mr. Muse’s detailed history of the Eng. 
lish factory at Canton shows, for those who will read it, why 
Great Britain, and the United States a little later, insisted on 
protecting their nationals in China, as in Turkey, Moroceo ang 
other countries. The “unequal treaties ” wer 
based on the circumstances then existing, and were ratified 
by the Chinese Government. If and when the circumstanees 
have altered, the treaties can be revised by friendly ugreement, 
It may be pointed out that, although we derive profit from 
our trade with China, China, too, benefits by her contact with 
British enterprise and British capital. The Chinese have as 
much to gain as we have by an amicable settlement such ag 
Sir Austen Chamberlain proposes. 


so-called 


The China of .To-dey. By Stephen King-Hall. (Hogarth 
Press. 2s. 6d.) ‘ 

China and the Nations. By Wong Ching-Wai.  (Hopkinso, 
7s. Gd. 

China in Turmoil. By Louis M. King. (Heath Crant 
10s. 6.1.) 


IN The China of To-Day the distinguished author of Western 
Civilization and the Far Kast attempts, in some forty pages, 


to explain the revolutionary changes which are taking place 


in modern China. The author has a slight inclination ty 
idealize Western adventurers in China whom he _ identifies 


with the bearers of Western civilization, but this does not 
prevent him from passing a severe judgment on the Great 
Powers for what he terms the immorality of their Imperialism, 
There was first the attempt at partitioning China in the 
‘eighties and which, however, came to nothing owing 
to the mutual jealousies of the The foundation of 
the Republic did not make the Powers realize the change in 
the spirit and structure of the country. They offered loans 
reactionary Yuan Shi-Wai, because they believed that 
could order —* There mi 


“nineties, 
Powers. 


to the 
Yuan was the man who 
have been other and less creditable 
he adds. The author further blames the 
to policies and methods which may have been expe 
1900, but which became impossible in the succeeding decades. 


restore 
reasons in certain cases,” 
rs for clinging 
lient in 


Powe 


Russia and Japan, however, did recognize the new spirit 
of militant nationalism in China. Russia placated th 
Nationalists by formally denouncing the * unequal treaties, 


Japan by refraining from being prominently associated 
with any actions likely to irritate them. Britain, on th 


last vear become the principal target 
* partly as a result of intrigues by thos 
partly by 


other hand, had by 
of Nationalist attack, 
with whom we were endeavouring to co-operate, 


the activities of the Russians, and partly by the die-harl 
beliefs of a certain section of the British commercial con- 
munity in China, who knew less about the forces at work iv 


the country around them after a residence there of twenl) 
years than could be learnt by a casual visitor in twenty days. 


The author recognizes the justice of the Chinese claims n 


garding the extra-territoria! question and tariff-autonomy. 
But his suggestions as to how to bury “ decently and expe 


Extra-territoviality, Concessions, and such lik 
ond damned,” are, 
so timid and gradual that I feel he hardly 
deep determination of the Nationalists to 
new relationship between China and the Powers. 

China and the Nations is written by the Chairman of th 
Nationalist Government and is obviously of special importane 
for those who wish to understand the present and _ futur 
developments of China's foreign policy. 
of the mederaie section of the Nationalist Party, 
indictment of the aims and methods of the Imperialist West ! 
China is He demands that all treaties whic 
were concluded under duress should be a 


ditiously ~ 
policies which 


“are dead 
understands th 


bring 


vehement. 


in my opinion, 


about 4 


Mr. Wong is a membet 
but his 


bolished and complet 
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HOW A CLERGYMAN RECOVERED HIS LOST 


HOUSANDS of men and women are held back in 

life because they are afraid. They have lost con- 
fdence in themselves. They are afraid of something, 
they don’t exactly know what. Sometimes they are 
afraid of the Future. Sometimes they fear the effect of 
being thrown up against some stronger and more vital 
personality than themselves. Sometimes they are afraid 
of the consequences of Action, even if it is only the 
action of opening the door of the chief’s room or of 
ringing someone up on the telephone. 

Sometimes they are hag-ridden by strange, irrational 
fears and “ Phobias” which haunt them, interfere with 
their work and make their lives miserable. But there 
jg no reason why they should go on being in this state. 
These fears can be killed by Pelmanism, as the following 
letter from a Clergyman shows :— 


“Three years ago I completed a course of 
Pelmanisim. 

“TI began in a@ horrible neurasthenic state of 
18 years’ standing, with an impaired Will, an 
impaired Memory, utter lack of Self-Confidence 
and full of Fears. 

“After a few weeks of the Course I was told 
(by someone ignorant of my taking it) that I 
looked brighter. and more alert. Certainly the 
bencfits grew and siill show themselves. I 
finished the Course with a clear and calmer 
mind; a restored Memory of good capacity; a 
stronger Will and such Confidence that I have 
undertaken, and do undertake, dutics and 
responsibilitics such as would have been quite 
impossible a few years ago. 

“The latest evidence of the benefits received 
is that I crossed to Belgium this year by the 
Dover-Ostend route. This may appear to be a 
trifle, but when I consider that the idea of being 
ona ship has, for 21 years, becn the cause of 
innumerable nightmares, 1 look on the voyage as 
the grealest victory of my life. This fear is 
dead—killed by Pelmanism, 

“TI cerlainly got my money's worth and a bit 
over, and look back with pleasure to the work 
of the Course, and the courtesy I received at the 
hands of the Staff.” (C.B. 30,206.) 


The effect of Pelmanism is to subdue and eventually to 
banish such “ fears” as these as though they had never 
been. It makes you sure of yourself and of your own 
scientifically-trained and consciously-directed powers. It 
gives you that sane, sensible Self-Confidence which wins 
the confidence of others, and enables you to make your 
presence felt in the world and to get ahead when, with- 
out it, you would have fallen behind. “ Since taking up 
Pelmanism,” writes a School Teacher, “ I have become 
less fearful, and, as a result, have gained a greater 
confidence in my own self and capabilities.’ This has 
ad a practical and profitable result. This Pelman- 
developed Self-Confidence was “ put to a severe test” 
(she writes) “in the interview which resulted in my 
securing my promotion to a Headship from several 
candidates interviewed.” 


A Business Man writes: “I have greatly improved 
my mind and memory. I have no fears now; they 
have all disappeared. My rather timid disposition 
has become a resolved, determined disposition. My 
capacity for work is far greater than that of a year 
ago,” (C. 31,329.) 


“FEAR IS DEAD—KILLED BY PELMANISM” 





NERVE 


Another interesting letter is from a member of a well- 
known County Family, who writes :— 
“I feel I can take on increased responsibility with 
greater confidence since embarking on this Course. 
I am now commanding a Territorial Brigade in place 
of a Batialion, and my interests have increased in 
I notice more than I did, and my 


29 NeEK% 
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other ways. 
knowledge of detail is more accurate.” 

A large number of similar letters from men and 
women engaged in various professions and occupations 
have been received. 

Pelmanism, which has already been adopted by over 
500,000 people, is not a static or stereotyped system, 
resting on the laurels of past achievements, It is con- 
tinually developing, as all living systems must do. As 
new experience is gained and fresh discoveries are made, 
the results, directly they have been thoroughly tested, 
are incorporated in the individual personal training which 
The has 
recently been thoroughly revised, so that readers by 
enrolling for the present Course are able to utilise for 
their own personal advantage the results of the latest 
Psychological research, and (under the expert direction 
of the instructors of the Pelman Institute) to apply 
recognised Psychological principles to the solution of 


is given to every Pelman student. system 


their own personal difficulties in Professional, Business, 
and Social Life. 

The Spectator, in an interesting review, says of 
Pelmanism that 
“It is admirably suited for increasing efficiency in busi- 
ness and giving mental alertness in all the pursuits of life. 
The Institute has been established for twenty-five years, 
and during this time the Directors have been adapting 


and improving the Course to keep pace with the recent 
advances of the science of Psychology. It is thus very 


soundly based, and it can be applied in principic to every 
type of profession.” 

The revised Pelman Course is fully explained in an 
interesting book entitled The Efficient Mind. This book 
shows how Pelmanism 
Mind - Wandering, Torgetfulness, 
Depression, Timidity, Lack of Con- 
fidence and Indecision, and how it 
develops in their place Observa- 
tion, Initiative, Concentration, Self- 
Confidence, D. -ision, 
Power, Resourcefulness, Business 
Acumen, a 
Power of Thinking Constructively and Creatively, and 
other equally. valuable qualities, As a result of devcloping 
these qualities thousands of men and women have 


banishes 


Organising 





Good Memory, the 


improved their positions in life, and have been able to 
overcome difficulties which formerly threatened to over- 
whelm them. The Pelman Institute will be pleased to 
send a free copy of The /fficient Mind to any reader of 
the Speciator who writes for it to-day to the Secretary, 
The Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Readers who can call at the Tistits 

7 he Chicf Consultant + 


10 fee will be charued 
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That man 
is richest 


who having perfected the functicns of his own life to the 
ulmos!, has also the widest helpful influence, both personal and 
by means of his possessions, over the lives of others.” 
— Ruskin. 


Ruskin knew the happiness which was to be found in helping 
others. He inherited a fortune but gave it nearly all to philan- 
thropic causes. H-re is an opportunity sf befriending some 
little victim of the saddest of all unfortunate circumstances—an 
orphan child. Helpless by reason of his tender youth and by 
the loss of his life-champion, the fatherless child faces the 
world with the need of a faithful friend to help him. The 
Alexandra Orphanage at Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., for 
nearly 169 years has been such a “ fricad”’ to fatherless boys 
and girls, helping them to become useful self-reliant citizens. 
£10,000 are needed each year above the assured income. 
Please send a gift. 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R. The Prince of WALES, K.c. 
Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lorp Marsuatt, P.c., K.c.v.0. 
Secretary: Freep. J. RoBINSON, A.C.1.S. 

Offices: 73, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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— LONDON CITY MISSION 
EMPLOYS 250 ACCENTS. 


The London City Mission is the oldest of Home 
| Missions. Founded ninety-two years ago, it is 
still to the front with a record of spiritual service 
second to none. 


| The Mission pays 14 million visits annually to 
| the homes of the people. It reaches half a million 
| men in the scene of their daily toil; it also works 
among Jews and Nationals (including seamen in 
| the Port of London), and is everywhere acclaimed 
as a force for righteousness and a channel of 
blessing in tens of thousands of homes, including 
those of the aged poor. | 








‘The Mission is also the Church’s great ally, and 
its pioneer efforts add hundreds of adherents to | 
every Evangelical Communion year by year. | 

| 


WILL YOU KINDLY HELP THIS 
NOBLE & BENEFICENT WORK? 


A : .. ’ ~ ° 
Address Giiis and Taquiries to the Secretaries, 


3 BRIDE.WELL PLACE, EC. 4. 


LONDON’S PREMIER MISSION 
ig ~ = 














Ala Cuj-Tie 
Whatever the result 
of the game it is 
always a successful 
match that lights up 
2 pipe of Murray’s 
Mellow Mixture. 


Murray’s is | 





Pipe Tobacco 


BOM/ iE LLOW 


















different 


if you are still seeking your ideal 
pipe tobacco—try Murray’s ! 

It’s different. Its mellow. 

Murray’s is made mellow. The leaves 
ate selected, cured, matured, and 


blended to ensure mellowness. 

That is why Murtay’s is so cool- 
smoking, richly flavoured, genially 
fragrant; without a suspicion of bite 
or harshness. 

Men! smoke Murray’s and enjoy your 
pipe more. 


Smoking Mixture 


The Ideal 
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and absolute freedom from foreign interference. Before 
the Republican Revolution ** the Manchu Government fawned 
on the foreigner for their private advantage” and such treaties 
cannot be accepted by the Chinese to-day. 

All the “* unequal treaties * must be unreservedly abolished. 
China must regain all her leased territories, 
the control of her railways and tariff-autonomy, inchiding the 
right to dismiss foreign inspectors. She must further abolish 
extra-territoriality, influence, and effect the 
withdrawal of all foreign armies and navies from China and 
the nationalization of the Legation quarter at Peking. 


concessions, 


spheres of 


Foreign debts will be made the subject of future negotiations. 

The the Chinese People’s 
Revolution against Imperialism. But, in contrast 
with the Boxer Rebellion, this revolution is one of reason and 


above programme ¢ onstitutes 


foreign 


it is not antagonistic to foreigners, whom the 
our intimate and respected 


not of force ; 
author desires to see treated as * 
friends, with whom we shall fairly co-operate,” provided only 
they do not meddle in matters of Chinese sovereignty. 

Mr. Louis M. King has had wnique opportunity for studying 
the China of the interior and in China in Turmoil gives us 
We find here 


province 


a distillation of his knowledge and experience. 
very vivid and accurate pictures of life in a frontier 
and we are introduced to many interesting personalities of 
modern China who are as yet little known in the West. 


T’anc Lr anc-Lt. 


and Sublime in 


The Heroic 


Literature 


God, Man and Epic Poetry. By H. V. Routh. (Camb. Univ. 


Press, 2 Vol I2s. Cd. each.) 


Mr. H. V. Rouru, Reader in English Literature in the Univer. 
sity of London, is rightly dissatisfied with the narrowing 
tendency of much present-day literary research. Ile proposes, 
as an antidote, Comparative Literature, the bringing together 
of masterpieces that * show a true fellowship of inoced however 
opposed in age and nationality.” To demonstrate his plan, le 
says, in effect, ** Let us begin with the Epic.” 

In the tale of Troy or the story of Odysseus, Mr. 
does net discover greatness. Taking the Jliad, he 
Greeks and proud of their puny and 
armour, fond of their pony-like horses, too small to ride; he 


Routh 
writes of 
Trojans, vulnerable 
shows how the spirit of the Iliad is revealed in its similes ; he 
points to an appreciation of beauty co-existing with « barbaric 
makes the reader aware of the 
he tells of the fear that caused 
battle ; 
strength of the doctrine of Fate, which first encouraged men 


interest in wounds; he 
melancholy of the peetry 


the great ones to cower in he sets up the saving 


to neglect the arbitrary assistance of lesser gods ; and, in the 
end, he drives one back upon text or translation, ready to 
appreciate anew the first attempt of the classical world to 
reflect into verse ‘‘ the posSibilities of mental conflict and 
tragic contradiction ” (W. P. Ker) which make the stuff of 
epic endeavour. The threefold epic of the Odyssey, * attuned 
to the spirit of the defeated and the hatred of oppression,” 
and loud in praise of the shifty Ithacan, is similarly treated. 
But when our author has spanned the gap to Virgil, he finds 
in the great Augustan something of an enigma. For * the 
average intelligent Roman must have felt, instinctively, that 
his world was nearing its end”; and, while Roman archi- 
tecture effectively symbolized material victory, against a 
pervading pessimism Roman literature could not lift or 
prevail. 

Mr. Routh is at his best when he turns to the metaphor- 
laden poetry of an age materially more advanced than Homeric 
Greece. Beowulf’s conquest over the dark imaginings with 
Which men’s minds clothed the lair of Grendel's dam and 
his inherent strength place him in “ kinship with another 
type: the men who achieve great feats, yet discard religion 
because they neither need nor fear supernatural power.”’ 
Not without noting a score of things of importance (though 
The Seafarer, for all that it is short, could well have been given 
more than three lives!) the author reaches “ the Union of 
epie and religious ideals,” which he follows with a chapter on 
the Chauson de Roland. That epic he naturally praises ; but 






he observes that it does not do “ full justice to the culture of 
feudal Christianity.” 

The Nibelungenlied is, he feels, too full of misgivings to be 
true epic, except in a retributory sense. Indeed, a setback to 
the deveiopment of the epic has to be recorded ; for while the 
narrative poems of the Middle Ages fall short of epic and 
move toward dramatic expression, theological glooms gather 
and condense into the monstrous doctrine of Original Sin, 
holding the whole forward pathway. Then it was that the 
flickering torches of such scholars as Scotus Erigena and John 
Cassian of Massilia seemed very far back. Had the intellectual 
soul perished, the epie could not have lived. Piers 
failed. Europe, perforce, waited for Dante. Christianity, 
Thomas & Kempis has declared, is “ nudus nudum 

Judged thus, the great Franciscan followed his vision 
Hiis life was an epic, ‘3 


Plowman 


Jesunt 
sequi.”’ 


well. That is why av Divina Com- 


inedia ”’ is sueh, 
Arrived at this point Mr. Routh di p 


his subject. Te 


SUVs 
he hopes to return to it later. 
The title of this book loser preliminary attempt 


at defining the epie would have been of value ; 


is bad , St 
patches of 
prolixity abound ; and departures from chronological order 
are always trying. It is 
English should use the 
(I, 9) or “ onto” (I, 97); 
the verbless sentence * Tiis 


not a small matter that a Reader in 


barbarous expression * humans *’ 
nor can he expect forgiveness for 
greatest trouble, when he lost his 
(IT, 115) and the equally 

follows it. But, 
God, Man and Epie Poetry is a solid and stimulating 
It will find its way to the reference shelves and be 
bibliographies. 


son” verbless one which timme- 
diately large and small defects admitted, 


book. 
put ih 
Serious students will soon hear of it and it 
Inay. possibly, win permanent fame. 


Evpwanp B. Pow Ley. 


Across Africz Motor 


> 


Cape to Cairo. By Stella Court Treatt, | ; 
word by the Earl of Clarendon. (Han | d 3.) 





“Tr is a matter of taste,” says Lord Clarendon, “ whether 
you would prefer to have your ear held up by a policeman 
or a rhinoceros, whether it is pleasanter to be deluyed by 
streams of traflie in Piceadilly or by the Zambesi in flood.” 

The present reviewer would choose the policeman, but he 
vould like other people to be 1 
if they could turn the adventure to such unt 
as Mrs. 'Treatt has done in this racy record of the first journey 
by motor-car from the The 
followed the * all-British ” route and lasted sixteen months, 
Mrs. Treatt was the only woman of the expedition, which 
was led by her husband, and acted as cook, doctor, seamstress 
and diarist to the party. 


impeded by the rhinocer 


readable ace 
Cairo. 


Cane to expedition 


* Thrills,” says Mrs, Treatt, except in crossing the split-cane 
bridges, which jumped up and down * 
were comparatively few, though the Red Dinkas near the Bahr el 
Arab proved “a nasty crowd” of people. Not only did they 
hinder progress by refusing at first to reveal the solitary 
path which Major Treatt knew to exist through a tract of 
country marked “ uninhabited —unsurveyed,” but they were 
treacherous in the extreme. Tor the first time Mrs. Treatt 
felt the fear of a horrible death as she lay in bed, while 
in close proximity two hundred savages, smeared with ash, 


like a spring mattress,” 


* moved like distorted shadows between their scores of little 
glowing fires, brandishing their spears and axes above their 
heads.’ For the part, the worst 
encountered were mud (such mud !), insects, trackless forests, 
and bridgeless rivers and swamps. - There was, too, occasional 
shortage of food, and, the 
expedition lost its way in the desert and came neur to disaster 
through lack of water. 


most however, foes 


during its penultimate stage 


Abnormal weather conditions had, moreover, to be faced. 
Normally, for example, the 1,200 
to the borders of the Tanganyika Territory 
exception of the Gwaai Desert, have been traversed com- 
paratively easily. But 
heavily than the natives had ever known them to do, and 
the motorists and hardship. It 


niles from Bulawayo 


should, with the 


the rains came on earlier and imore 


anxiety 


eaused immense 
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took them four months to cover 880 miles, and they almost 
decided to abandon the adventure. 

Mrs. Treatt describes scenery and peoples with a sprightly 
pen, but she has written more than a travel book. This is a 
diary in the best sense of being an intimate reflection of the 
writer's personality. For all her modesty, Mrs. Treatt’s 
fortitude shines out radiantly ; and it is the more attractive 
for being shot through with streaks of truce femininity. It 
is clear that the five men of her party are all “ boys ” needing 
a mother’s care. But sometimes she is lonely :— 

** } should not feel like this, I suppose—I have the others; but 
somehow I need a woman friend to-day. It is trying to be con- 
tinually with men, even if they are dears. I have never realised this 
Lefore, but now 1 wish my sister were here.” 

And again :— 

I like my shorts, and would not change them for a skirt. Tam 
trying to forget that | am a woman; it isn’t always easy, but 1 
um sure it is the only way to get through. But how 1 would lovo 
& big bath and silky clothes to wear, just this once.” 


The Sottrow of Russia 


Memoirs of M. V. Rodzianko. 
(Philpot. 12s. 6d.) 


The Reign of Rasputin. Tutro- 


duction by Sir Bernard Pares. 
Tv the tragedy of Imperial Russia could be pictorially pre- 
sented, it might form a triptych. The centre panel of this 
baleful series should show the T'sar—uvxorious, honest, weak, 
weary, indifferent, eredulous, and a man moreover who was 
commonly the prey of the last speaker (which often gave his 
actions the appearance of duplicity). On his right is the 
Tsarina Alexandra lFeodorovna, “the German woman,” 
strong-willed, despotie—with the words je veux, jevige con- 
stantly on her lips —utterly out of sympathy with all aspira- 
tions after responsible government, deeming that all initiative 
must come from the Tsar and in his absence from her, and 
withal neurotic, hysterical, and possessed from childhood with 
a strong tendency towards mysticism which had hardened into 
a state of religious ecstasy, if not of mania, phis a considerable 
dose of superstition. The completion of the threefold picture 
is the sinister and dirty figure of the slarels Rasputin, whose 
share in precipitating the fate of the Imperial family and of 
Russia itself it is the peculiar merit of this book vividly to 
display. 

Long ago Winwoed Reade observed of the Hebrew prophet 
that **as soon as he received his mission, he ceased to wash,” 
and if dirt, physical and moral, be any measure of holiness, 
Rasputin was prophet indeed. Foul, illiterate, personally 
and ritually debauched (no woman high or low was safe from 
him), ignorant, ** with a limited outlook on life and absolutely 
devoid of any political ideas,” he was yet the possessor of a 
strange hypnotic power, which, acting through the medium 
of that poor, weakly, little boy the Tsarevitch, gave him un- 
questioned dominion over a weak father and over an anxious 
hysterical mother——a dominion which ultimately piunged him 
and all connected with him into bloody death, Quem Deus 
vull perdere is a stale enough tag, but, as the graphic pages 
of M. Rodzianko’s book unfold, its truth comes home with 
shattering force, 

A few men there were in Russia who stood for law and order 
and the publie good, like the Grand Duke Nicholas, a victim 
to the Empress’ jealousy of power, like Rodzianko himself, 
the Duma’s outspoken President, like Miliukoff, the Cadet 
leader; but to stifle and plot against all honest endeavour 
stood the Court party which centred round the Tsarina and 
round Rasputia, from which radiated rascality and corruption 
in all its branches. ‘The Duma and the whole of Russia had 
rallied round the motto of ** War to a victorious end,” but 
Rasputin, whose part as a German agent is, in the author's 
opinion, “no longer open to doubt,’ and his clique never 
rested in their endeavours to place the government in oppo- 
sition to public opinion, and to foster, the suspicion in the 
Jmperial breasts that all activity on the part of the Duma 
Was 4 cautious and secret groping towards revolution. ‘* My 
report [on the shortage of ammunition and the baseness of 
ministerial intrigue] lasted for over an hour, and all this time 
the Emperor did not smoke a single cigarette, which with him 


was always but nothing was done. 


2 sign of attention” 
When a conference of Zemstyvo and Municipal Boards met at 


————— 


Petrograd to organize the supply of boots to the army, the 
movement was represented to the Tsar as an attempt to 
secure a Constitution. Waste and shortage of food. Medica] 
comforts and ammunition prevailed everywhere, and vet 
every voluntary move to obtain them was branded as revolt. 
tonary. W hile Petrograd was on the verge of starvation, 

artloads of rotting carcasses being conveyed to soap-factorie; 
could be met in the streets,” and stores which the Allies poured 
into Archangel were seen “ literally sinking into the Soil, 
owing to the sheer weight of the stores piled up on top of 
them.” 

Not all of this chaos, the author thinks, must be taken to 
be directly inspired and promoted by Rasputin himself. 
© Though clever and astute by nature, he was, after all, only 
an illiterate and uneducated peasant,” and, so far as he alone 
was concerned, his position of intimacy with the Imperiaj 
couple might have been confined to petty jobbery, which 
would perhaps have done no irremediable harm. But his 
presence in the Court was a jumping-off place for every species 
of corruption. On the other hand, M. Rodzianko completely 
rejects the charge of treason against the Empress, still more 
against the Tsar, who “sealed his loyalty to his pledge by 
dying a martyr’s death.” To Rasputin, too, as we all know, 
came a violent death, aod his murder, justifiable if ever 
murder can be justified, marks, says the author, * the beginning 
of the Second Revolution,” for it showed a despairing people 
that only terroristic acts were of avail, as all legal methods 
were useless. 

There is a certain pathos in the fact that the author of this 
deeply informing book died in abject poverty : whatever its 
profits and they deserve to be large — they will not help him, 
and now his country, which he fought so manfully to saye, is 
for the moment dead also, 


The Magazines 


Four articles in the Nineleenth Century concern its Jubilee. 
The shortest, by * The Editor,” 
Tennyson's, written fifty years ago in * this roaring moon of 
daffodil” for the first number. Sir Francis Younghusband 
more minutely and at greater length retails the history of 
* The Virst Fifty Years” of the great Review. Mr. Sydney 
Phelps writes * Personal Reminiscences of Two Mditors,” ie,, 
Sir James Knowles, who founded the magazine and edited it 
until 1908, and Mr. Skilbeck, who succeeded him and steered 
it right through the War. M. Yves Guyot, under the title 
**Ma connexion avee la Nineteenth Century,” contributes a 
disjointed but pleasant article concerning half a century of 
progress as reflected in English periodicals, of which he is a 


is headed by a sonnet of 


diligent reader. 

The first article in the Conrlemporary is by Sir Valentine 
Chirol, upon * The Chinese Upheaval.” * None can venture 
to predict,” he writes, ** the outcome of a situation as confused 
as it is menacing.” Now for the first time 
traditions and habits of mind of the most conservative people 
in Asia have been violently disrupted, and new forces have 
been unloosed which are driving China to exchange her passive 
resistance to the West for a militant participation in the 
widespread revolt of the coloured races throughout the East, 
against the ascendancy of the white race.’ Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald writes of “* John Morley” with affection and 
discrimination. In Mr. Philip Carr's * The New Catholic 
Policy in Franee” there is much interesting information. 
Catholics themselves, he asserts, do not claim that at present 
more than a quarter of Vrance adheres to the faith, and 
Catholics in the Chamber are * numerically negligible” at 
present. If, however, the Vatican follows its present policy 
of freeing itself both from Royalist and Nationalist ties, the 
position of the Catholic Party after the elections of May, 1928, 
may be a very different and infinitely stronger one. 

The National Review, not as a rule a pulpit for bishops, 
contains a somewhat bitter expression of Bishop Knox's 
well-known antagonism to the ** Composite Book.” He calls 
his article, ** Prayer Book Revision : The Penitent’s Return.” 
Tn the new Book, he complains, “ a public admissien is made 
in the face of all the world and all the churches of Christendom 
that the Church of Mngland erred in her controversy with 


* the religious 
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~ & GUARANTEED 


oS ON YOUR 
3 O CAPITAL 


FOR LIFE 


If you are living on Investment Divi- 
dends here is a safe and sure way of 
doubling your Income. Buy an Annuity 
from the Sun of Canada, the leading 
Office for Annuities. From 8% to 17%, 
according to your age. A man of 7/0, 
for instance, gets 13% on his Capital, 
and this fine return is guaranteed to 


him for life. 


If health is impaired better terms are 
granted on that account. 


There are many kinds of Annuities 
issued by the Sun of Canada to suit 
all circumstances. There are Joint 
Annuities, Deferred Annuities, and 
Annuities with a guaranteed return of 
Capital. 

Why not send for details? A larger 
income would solve a good many diffi- 
culties for you. And, remember, the 
larger income is guaranteed for life— 
and behind the guarantee is a Com- 
pany with Government Supervised 
Assets of over £/0,000,000. 

In confidence, write, giving exact date 
of birth, and amount invested, or to 
invest, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada 


House, Victoria Embankment (near 


Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 
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Society for the Assistance of 


LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


HELP "GREATLY ‘NEEDED. 


DEAR FRIENI a 
t 








wan any thing at I do not know how to appeal to you for 
them; but [ am not afrai a " r you are always so liliers al. Firs t, I want 
money for the General Fund, the bac kbo of the Society—an - dc mation will 
be gratef rec i for it Ar d then 1 want money for those poor ladies 
who have be n Petry ri ng - m inflnenza, bron chitis and rhe ematioan during 
the col dl weather have 3 having a Ph Poor things, their ine omes are 
0 small they cannot provide f ith s, and the n it is we who have 
© come in and ~ Ip them with fo 4 and Sorts and coal, 1 sh< mild be 
very grate ef u for 5/-, 10/-, or £1 ‘t the se who have been suffering, and 
whose nan hav for long been on the Suciety’s books. 1 fecl sure I shall 
Rot appe a in vain, 
Lancaster Hou c, Mal: EDITH SMALLWOOD, /Ion. Sec. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Ince od by Roy Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: ‘4 WT READNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

P; ud wp Capital : ah Gy a we .. £4,000,000 

Reserve Fund fee oe sti £3,810,000 

Reserve > Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... + 4,000,000 
a Letters of Credit and Drafts are ued and banking business of every 
escription is transacted through ‘te numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Au 
ee, 


tralia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 

















honour to announce that they 
have bien appointed Makers 
of Beds and Bedding to 
H.M. The KING 
HEAL & SON [IP 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W1 
FSTABLISHED ISIO 





Illustrated Bedding Catalogue sent on request. 
Most of the prices in thts list have been sub- 
stantially reduced since the last issue. 
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Eye Hospital. 





‘“* Moorfields "’ is 
the largest Eye Hospital in 


Although 


the world, it is not now 
big enough to meet all the 
demands made _ upon _ its 
accommodation. The Com- 
mittee of Management appeal 
for contributions to build the 
urgently needed Extension, 
the cost of which is estimated 


at £33,000 


City Road London, E.C. 








A call for help 


from the Empire’s 





Gifts should be sent to The Secretary, Royal 
London Ophthalmic fens (“* Moorfields * ) 
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r4| Conway. Catalogue and critical notes by |B 
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3 Camrrett. Dopcsoxn (Drawings), A. S. |E 
el Kenpkick (Tapestries). Ife 
ie Imperial Quarto. 120 Plates in Photogravure, |k 
Nod including several in colour. Limited Edition. i 
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‘SI 310 pages. With 377 illustrations. £3 3s. j¢ 
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Selected Titles 
The World Crisis 


7. 1911-1914. 2. 1915. 3. 1916-1918. 
by Re Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, CH, 





A great piece of literature and the greatest of literary 
searchlights on the dark confusion of the world conflict,” 
B. H. Lippe Harr in the Daily Telegrap), 
Many Maps, Plans and Facsimiles. 
1& 2. 30s. net. 3. 42s. ng 
Soviet versus Civilization 
AUGUR. 


** An admirable little book . . . should be read 
by every parlour Bolshevik.’’—Daily Mail. 
Paper 1s. 6d. net. Cloth 2s. 6d. ne 


A History of the Pharaohs 
Vol. 2. The \2th to the 18th Dynasties. 
ARTHUR WEIGALL. 
** A fascinating story brilliantly told.” 
Aberdeen Press and Journal, 


21s. net 


Franz Liszt: The Man of Love 
GUY pe POURTALES. 
**Conveys so vivid, appreciative and not unfair 
picture of one of the most remarkable personalities 
of his or any age.” —Y orkshire Post. 


Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 


FICTION—7s. 6d. net. 





Illustrated. 











Tomek the Sculptor 
ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
** Miss Phillpotts writes with such assurance, and 
quiet feeling, her detail is so vivid and her people 
so alive, that her-novel is richer than many 
biographies.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


The Secretary of State 
STEPHEN McKENNA. 
** Real love 
what we are shown. 


and Auriol are more poignant than anything Mr. 
McKenna has yet written.’’—Speciaio: 


Sarati the Terrible 
JEAN VIGNAUD. 


“As a picture of a masterful and e 
man . . . Jean Vignaud’s novel is remarkable. 
—Birmingham Gazelle. 


The Wife of Evelyn Strode 
LUCIEN SMITH. 
The growing feeling that Christianity is at conflict with 
Science is the subject of this novel to be published om 
31st March. But it is not simply a religious novel. 
contains a love story whose reading will be a memorable 
experience. The whole book is worthy of note. 
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Rome; that Rome was right in these matters and England 

was wrong. The Chureh of England coming to herself deter- Ficti , 

mined not, indeed, to return to the old home, but to go as O 1 

far in that direction as the present state of public opinion will 

allow.” Surely, he argues, “it is the office of the Holy Spirit ” To-day and To-mortow 

to guide us to all truths, “ not to feel the pulse of current / 

ecclesiastical controversy.” The last sentence reads strangely To-morrow. By Alfred Ollivant. (Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d.) 


from the pen of so staunch a Protestant. 

The most interesting article in a good number of the 
Fortnightly is by Karel Capek (author of the Insect Play). Tt 
jscalled, ““ Why Iam not a Communist.” It isa really original 
condemnation of Communism—addressed to the hearts of all 
those who can feel pity. 

“The Amazing Revelation of Mr. Brown,” by Laurence 
Ylalliday, is a charming little piece of fiction which graces the 
pages of this month’s Blackwood. In ‘* Musings without 
Method ” we find a delightful piece of criticism headed * The 
Eclipse of Anthony Trollope.” 

A new instalment of “ The Intimate Letters of Joseph 
Conrad” in this month’s 7'he World To-day, is illustrated by 
six photographs of the great author placed one after another, 
and forming together an interesting study in the physiology of 
genius. 

In the English Review Mr. J. O. P. Bland, calling his article 
“More Plain Truths about China,’ would have us see nothing 
in the so-called ** Nationalist > movement but * the ambitions 
and interests of a small and semi-alien class.” Sir Frederick 
Sykes writes of the London 'Traflic, making suggestions as to 
its management and control above ground, discouraging efforts 
at underground relief. 

lord Sandon, writing in the Empire Review of “ The Saar,” 
concludes (as the result of * a short visit *) * that all talk of 
oppression won't bear a moment's investigation,” and that 
“so far as industry is concerned, certainly in the mines, the 
evidence seemed clear that men are better off under the French 
management than formerly,” though * the attitude of workers, 
friendly or surly, varies between one place and another.” 
“The Village and its Church,” by “ Visitor,” is a pretty little 
article, showing the bright side of English church life as it 
strikes a stranger. 

March contains as much “ light 


Chambers’'s Journal for 


refreshment ° as evcr. 


“The Round Table” 


Tu first article in The Round Table deals with “ The Imperial 


Conference.” The writer gives expression to “ criticisms, 


doubts and fears,” but concludes that * only in the last resort 


real peril now assail the British Empire.” 


e 


Of war Can any 
* American Industry and its Significance ” confronts the reader 
with some alarming facts ‘“* The British industrial population 
produces only a quarter as much as the American although it 
is half as biz: in other words the output per head in the 
United States is double that in this country oe 

‘usually at least double those paid in the 
British The 
America to aim at “ human contact 


the same 
time wages are 
would have 
between 
and to 


corresponding industry.” writer 


us learn from 
works,” 


and within the 


strive to give to the 


management work people 
a better understanding of the 
and of the 
Again, 
ideas and 
it should 


workman * 


aah ‘ tage 
concern which he derives his livelihood 


from 
importance of his own contribution to its prosperity.” 
“If British emplovers were more ready to exchange 


less anxious to hide their light under a bushel lest 
possibly illuminate and help someone else, there would be no 
need to go to America for * Great Britain: 
The Outlook.” is a deeply interesting analysis of the present 
political position. It * After 
the Strike.” * The 


Liberal Dissensions.” The writer believes that so far as the 


instruction.” 


is divided under three heads. 
“The Parliamentary Programme.” and 


strike is concerned we have still a debt to pay * and a quarrel 
to be mended.” Ile points out that the Unemployment 
Insurance modified has not 
hadly as has been supposed. With regard to the Liberals, 
“the sum of the matter is that if Mr. Lloyd George has still 
to recapture the whole confidence of the Liberal Party he has 
re-established position in its 
organization, 


Scheme now to be worked so 


himself in a commanding 


‘term ‘* Clothes Epoch.” 


Twelve Tales. By Gilbert 
7s. 6d. 

The District Bungalow. 
Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Youth in the Saddle. By 

7s. 6d.) 


Frankau. (Hutchinson and Co, 


By Cecil Champain Lewis. (Jonathan 


Kathleen Coyle. (Jonathan Cape. 
Now and then some generous mind, sick of the waste and 
suffering that clouds the present downward dip in the spiral 
of life, makes itself a solace in some bright picture of the 
future. 
dangerous dazzling sum of things, since the chances and 
changes of time for ever shatter and confound the slow 
measures of logical progression, since the soul of man is 
audacious and adventurous, and the heart’s desire has its own 
secret image, few will meditate any prophecy of coming 
years without some preference for the wounded present. 

The late Mr. Ollivant’s last book, 
with an ardent humanity, tells of an England become again 
a pastoral and agricultural land, the people gathered in 
garden communities. There is something of Wells in the 
faith put in applied sciences, of ** Erewhon” in the attitude 
towards illness, of William Morris in the exaltation of handi- 
crafts, and the vision of wheat and apple-boughs ; 


But, since no single imagination can contain the 


To-morrow, instinct 


and the 
book has its originalities of noble feeling and its clear friezes 
of flawless youths and maidens. Yct the artist, the mystic, the 
symbolist, the historian will not willingly accept this ** To- 
morrow,” when indeed apparently they will be no more desired. 
It does not seem profound to include Chaldaea, India, Kevpt, 
Greece, Italy, and all the other puissant names, under the 
After all, the Greeks 
oppressed by their garments, and the lithe Spartan girls were 
as fleetfoot as Mr. Ollivant’s Mary. The ten-years ** Period of 
Servitude *’ would stifle the rare and eagle-like quality in many 
a sensitive youth. The day-after-to-morrow is evidently to be 
devoted to the Conquest of the Aether ; but Mark and Mary, 
the disciples of the prophet Zed, are sometimes prigyish as 
well as vague; and one is hardly allured by their final state, in 
which they ** explore the infinite,” occasionally dropping down 
The iarefied psychology 


were not 


to give a lecture at the Sorbonne. 
of the acther is ultra-human, and they may find themselves 
involved in the war of Lucifer and 
light, as it was in the beginning. 
an ideal of pity and courage, and has gracious impressions 


Michael, darkness and 
The book is permeated by 


of light and air and the woodland sweetness of bloodless 
altars. 
I am afraid that the Twelve Tales, in which Mr. Gilbert 


Irankau reports, with his usual zest and confidence, some of 
the incidents of afford some justification for Mr. 
Ollivant’s notion of a standardized society. For Mr. Frankau'’s 
people are hunters both in the literal and the actual sense ; and 


to-day 


they are exceedingly unlikely to undergo the conversion 


of Saint Eustache. It is a cheerfully vulgar world that 
he presents, where the delicate aristocrats leap 
incredible obstacles to be in at the death, eat large 
breakfasts, gamble to desperation, are saved by their tribal 


deity, and enjoy their simple sensations among all the jewels 


champagne, motors, and large cigars which are their right- 
Still, Mr. Frankau shows in this book, that he can 


gentler matter sometimes, 


ful portion. 
make a short story out of quieter, 
a really moving effect of pathos 
lost: creatures 


and once or twice he achieves 


and rough magnanimity in dealing with the 
that wander in desolate torrid cities. 
The District Bungalow tells 


an up-couniry station in Burma by the 


a story of the troubles brought 
into official lives at 
incongruous appearance of two English conjurors. Untortu- 
nately, there is too little Burma in the novel, the viewpoint 
being entirely British. The plot is mildly interesting ; and 
the people are actual. But the reader does not care if they 
are actual or not: he merely wonders idly if Mr. Fleckers’ 
pistol will really go off. 

Youth in the Saddle calls with another language, fresh and 
poignant and sweet, riding in reckless passion under the 
mournful skies and through the silver rains of Ireland, * The 
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salt scent of the wild rose in Erigal, irises in the spring marches, 
the black mystery of cotton-flecked bogs ’’—these things harp 
tenderly on the senses. Shule, the central figure of the story, 
belongs to a family of subtle and enchanting qualities, sad 
with a memory of the madness that waits too closely on some 
intensities of feeling. Perhaps the first chapters are the best. 
Into these darkling pages, when Shule stands by her father’s 
bier, or is locked in the strange relation of mingled love and 
hate that binds her to Shanad, there comes some faint eddy 
from the tragic triumphal tempest that broods over Wuthering 
Heights. But when she moves to Dublin, though the young 
men of her group are attractive types and talk very well, 
perhaps they talk a little too much, and Shule, with all her 
sincerities, falls into some dubiety. The conclusion, with the 
death of her golden brother, who loved the Revolution because 
he loved sweet ancient songs more than anything else, is very 
tenderly written. It is a penetrating and pulsating book. 
To-day, at least, there are rainbows and wheeling sea-birds, 
and youth making passionate mistakes and following its 
own wild will to death or victory, as it did yesterday, and shall 
to-morrow, world without end. Racnuen ANNAND Taylor. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1926 (American). 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.)—Here we have twenty short stories, all collected 
from the better type of American magazine. Apart from 
their individual excellence, they are important because they 
show a remarkable change that is taking place in the short 
story ; to-day these are less tales than studies. A few years 
ago psychology was left to the novelist. Now, the short 
story writer is developing an entirely new art and his characters 
are no longer convenicnt puppets who may be plunged into 
love and adventure to enliven a reader's train journey. Every 
one of the stories in this collection have one thing in common : 
they are all character studies, and all actions and events 
result from the personality of these characters. The worn-out 
machinery of coincidence, eccentric wills and love at first 
sight has been replaced by the delicate mechanism of the 
human mind. Except for this common similarity, the stories 
are varied enough and they are nearly all first class. Perhaps 
the best is Grace Sartwell Mason's * The First Stone,” re- 
printed from Harper's Magazine. It describes the love of a 
small boy for a * bad woman” who befriended him. There 
came a day when the villagers hounded his friend from her 
home. Even the children threw stones. The teller of the 
tale relates his feelings as he looked at his own small hand. 
* There was dirt on the palm of it, where the muddy stone had 
been. . . . I was as empty as a house fur rent. God had 
gone out of me with that stone.” 


THE CASE OF BEVAN YORKE. By W. B. Maxwell. 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.)—Do the Fates grow careless over their 
spinning or do they deliberately tangle the threads of indi- 
vidual lives into an intricate mesh ? Mr. Maxwell does not 
attempt to solve this problem, but he shows us three people — 
a married couple and a young girl twisted and imprisoned in 
a grey web of circumstance from which they struggle to 
escape. This case of Bevan Yorke is common enough, but 
the manner of its telling is remarkable. Mr. Maxwell does not 
concern himself with right or wrong, with black or white ; he 
points no moral, he offers no solution. He deliberately surveys 
these victims of life and then minutely, deliberately and 
necurately he relates their intricate stories. The author has 
set himself a hard task, which he has accomplished admirably. 
He has taken an ordinary theme and treated it extraordinarily. 
His characters are real people. Even the hysterical Ursula, 
with all her vagaries and crazes, is never exaggerated ; she is 
as true to type as Bevan’s placid wife. Mr. Maxwell's new 
nevel should do much to increase the reputation he has already 
established. 


LOVE LIES DREAMING. By C. S. Forester. (The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)—Love, as personified by Constance’s 
husband, dreamed and wrote a diary about her. This is not to 
be wondered at, for Constance was a most delicious person. 
The diary is entrancing reading—very intimate, very delicate 
and most amusing. It describes the life of a voung couple 
during part of their fifth married year, * the fifth year of 
married life that is most dangerous especially to childless 
couples,” but it relates more than that, for the diarist dreams 
very often, so we have an account of five vears’ happiness and 
unhappiness and know Constance and her husband very well. 
We are especially grateful for a gem of a short story about the 
abandoned ladies whose pictures appear in a draper’s white 
sale advertisement. Novels written in the form of letters or 
diaries are generally sketchy and tedious, but Mr. Forester 
has avoided all pitfalls and produced a really charming book. 

THE GALLANTS. By E. Barrington. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


—The Gallants, whom Mrs. Adams Beck has recalled to life 
are very gay and small wonder, since they have for company 


—, 


such very exquisite ladies. In fact, the only fault that 0 
van find with this book is that the ladies predominate. & 
feels that the author has looked at the pretty minxes through 
masculine eyes, instead of allowing them to turn their = 
bright gaze on the princes, courtiers and beaux, who sought 
solace from their charms. We have for so long coupled 
Nelson’s name with that of his Emma that we have forgotten 
the tomb of Frances, Viscountess Nelson, Duchess of Bronte 
Here we have her opinion of Emma. ‘Two years younger 
than me, but I knew I wore better. Her manners overblown 
like her figure. Her hands and feet large and coarse.” Pep, 
haps the most notable figure in the book is the Duke of Mont. 
rose, so hopelessly loved by poor Mary of Orange :—* y 
were light, you were disloyal, you were hard to hold, So yoy 
lie beneath the ashes of your hopes and aims, But my heart 
grows cold to dancing, now your heart is cold. Now you 
dance no more, for ever, cousin James.” Mrs. Adams Beck 
has written a very charming book, and her touch is light and 
airy, as is fitting to the theme. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. By Allan Monkhouse.  (Secker, 
7s. 6d.)—Alfred the Great, so called by his admiring family 
was for a short time a successful novelist. Then the publig 
tired of him and he became a nonentity except in his own 
eyes. A convenient operation gave him the opportunity of 
going to bed, and there he remained. Mr. Monkhouse has 
written an interesting psychological study of a thwarted man 
but he has failed to breathe life into Alfred’s four children and 
adoring wife. Chloe, the youngest daughter, describes them 
briefly, “* We are too civilized and subtle and we sit around and 
talk and talk.” So they do, and their conversation is yery 
stilted. : 


THE DEVIL'S TOWER. By Oliver Ainsworth. (Faber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.).—-Mr. Ainsworth had provided an excellent 
plot for his mystery story and has also written it extremely 
well. His villains are unusual-—one of them, a dreamy, fanatical 
Russian, actually dislikes the sight of blood. He has taken for 
ingredients a murdered Jew, a Scottish proletariat, a young 
Maharaja, the Crown of Rum (an emerald diadem of great 
worth) and the Devil's Tower itself. The hero, a retired Scottish 
Colonel, is suddenly summoned to India by a distressed 
Maharaja, whom he knew in the days of his youth, and then the 
adventures begin. ‘The author has broken new ground: all 
his characters are really alive, villains and heroes are equally 
human, and many of them have a sense of humour. ' 


LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS. By Robert  Keable, 
(Constable. 3s. 6d.)—-The reputation that Mr. Keable has 
gained for what is generally described as * frankness,” will 
certainly be increased by his new novel. In it he tells of the 
religious and amatory adventures of a young pricst, who leit 
the Catholic Church because he felt unable to accept its 
doctrines. There seems to have been no particular reason whiy 
he should also have refused to accept marriage, except that he 
and the woman he loved * had both done with conventional 
living,” and that she declared she would never hamper him in 
his search for “* Truth.” Mr. Robert WKeable has nothing 
particularly new to say onthe subject of either religion or love, 
and one feels that most of his arguments are rather childish. 


Current Literature 


SECOND ESSAYS ON LITERATURE. By Edward 
Shanks. (Collins. 16s.)—-Mr. Shanks looks at literature with 
a detached sobriety which makes the reader at first envious 
and then somewhat impatient. For if sobriety be persis- 
tently maintained, it can often become an obstinacy which 
defeats the purpose of temperance. So with Mr. Shanks. 
In his judgments on the lesser people, his cultivated detacl 
ment serves him in good stead, and we have, for example, 
aun excellent and interesting article on Tennyson. But when 
he approaches Shelley with this same slightly superior con- 
descension, he is not so comfortable. He has to force his 
argument by distorting facts. He puts forward «a theory as 
to the immaturity of Shelley's character, and claims that the 
poet suffered from a sort of cretinism of the mind. ‘To colout 
this argument. the critic collects evidence to prove. that 
Shelley suffered from persecution mania. He says that the 
famous shooting incident at Tremadoc was purely a figment 
of Shelley’s imagination. It is singular, however, that Mr. 
Shelley could write a detailed account of the incident, and 
that, years afterwards, the surly farmer who attacked the poet 
should confess his part in it. Mr. Shanks adds nothing to his 
reputation as a literary connoisseur by indulging in special 
pleading. 


THE ARMIES OF THE FIRST FRENCH REPUBLK 
AND THE RISE OF THE MARSHALS OF NAPOLEON I. 
The Armée du Nord. By the late Colonel! Ramsay Weston 
Phipps. (Oxford University Press. 18s. net.) Militar’ 
students will find much that is novel and stimulating in this 
first portion of the late Colonel Phipps’s exhaustive stud) of 
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As Easy as A.B.C. 


THIS NEW SHORTHAND 


Speodyr iti 

WNT T1756, 
yt VATURAL SHORTHAND &F 

You can begin to use it at once, and master it in from 
3to6 weeks. It is so simple that a child can learn it, yet 
built with such scientific skill on the natural habits of 
thought, speech and writing, that once you have mastered 
the principles, you can “ Speedwrite ” any word in the 
language. And the fun of it is, you don’t have to learn 
a single new sign or symbol—you know every one of 
them now! For you just write Speedwriting with the 
letters of the alphabet, in the seript you have been using 
all your life. 

On the Typewriter. 

You can write it on the typewriter, too—Speedwriters 
can read each other's notes like longhand—(Speedwritten 
notes never “grow cold”). Large organisations are 
having it taught to their staffs to facilitate inter-office 
work. 

Students find Speedwriting a revelation for note-taking. 
Secretaries delight in the ease and accuracy with which 
they write this shorthand after a few weeks of study. 
Business men, stenographers, lawyers, writers, doctors— 
all kinds of people all over the world—find that Speed- 
writing is the shorthand that they have always wanted. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 


THAT TELLS ALL ABOUT THE SYSTEM AND HOW TO 
LEARN IT AT HOME OR IN CLASSES. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc., 
Dept. 133, Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster, S.W.1 





Flistory 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
A picture book of its antiquities. 35s. (36s.) 
THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND. 
listorical Notes on ils use, 18s. (18s. 9d.) 


| re 


NATIONAL DEBT AND 


Report of the Colwyn Committee. 


INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY. 


Report of the Balfour Committee. 


ities 


RESTORATION 
Third Report on 
Museum |} xhibits. 


LEGIBILITY OF PRINT. 


\ scientific treatment of typography. 


TAXATION. 
7s. 6d. (8s.) 
AND COMMERCIAL 


5s. (5s. 6d.) 


OF ANTIQUES. 


cleaning and restoration of 


5s. (5s, 6d.) 


4s. (4s. 2d.) 


L ublicate of wide 





H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 120 George St. MANCHESTER: York St. 
CARDIFF; 1 St. Andrews Cres, BELFAST; 15 Donegall Sa., W, 
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On March 24th will be published ( 


a new novel by 


Sinclair Lewis 


) 
) author of ‘ Babbitt,’ etc. 





‘ ( 


The title is ( 
Elmer Gantry 
) ? ( 
) It is the story of Gantry’s con- ( 
version whilst at college, of his 
subsequent career in—and out | 
of—the ministry, of his subse- 
quent adventures with a woman 


evangelist, to the day when he 
emerges as a famous pastor. 


It is an authentic novel, a por- ( 
| 

trayal of character, a story, and, 

it is thought, a work of art. ( 

} 

7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 20 BEDFORD SQUARE ( 
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By Stationers'Hali London, 


‘BLUE MAGIC 


ROY DEVEREUX, 
Review of Reviews: “ This stor 


method, end style. Ly its 








is notable in sul 
method it stand 












temporary fiction, Blue Magic’ achieves artisti © 
of the most remarkable novels recently writt 1 | 
Sunday Times; “ Queerly appealing and most unusual,’ 


A SERVANT OF THE MIGHTIEST 
Mrs. ALFRED WINGATE. 


es Jit. Supp: “ An original and fascinat ng study 1 
nee,” Seorning Post; “ China in story , . . A 


The Tiin 
historical roman 
notable book,” 


THIS DESIRABLE RESIDENCE 
MARGARET REVELL. 


writing is deliberately unpret 
“The chara 


Observer: * The 
| good,” Spe ctat re 
| tale well told,” 


Nearly Ready. 
WAVID ARNOT. 


ntious and very 
terization is excellent and the 


Michael Barrington. 


{The Publisher has already explained why 
his 75-year-old technical firm issued these 
successful novels, They have met with 
generous reviewing and intelligent response. 
His “ specialist novel” policy {st 
1, To invite the submission of fine work in typescript. | 
2. To publish only 12 or 15 outstanding novels yearly. 
3. To maintain worthy production and representation, 
Mrs. Wisgate's Chinese saying runst “The Future fs only the 


Past cyain.’ If future novels equal those listed above, then 
indeed will fastidious enterprise be justified of tta children, 


Fine Novels, 7/6 net. 


CROSBY LOCKW@D___ 


From Bookshops and Libraries, 














By Stationers Hall London, 
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By DORA RUSSELL (Mrs. Bertrand Russell). 


“This is a book which it would be easy to denounce as an offence against morality and religion, or, on the other + hand, 
to praise for the sincerity and coherence of its teaching and for a certain lyrical lo ge Of Mele. 2 6s 
its problems are hendied in a 
The stress laid on 
The passages in which this 


parenthood becomes a joy when undertaken of free choice. 


fresh, enthusiastic temper, and the mind of the growing child is p RonF with delightful sympathy. 
environment makes Mrs, Russell exceptionally sensitive to the depth of a child’s perceptions, 
doctrine is worked out are the most vivid and the most human in the book.”—Tuimes Literary Supplement. 


The True Story of my Life. By HANS ANDERSEN, 
‘Translated by Mary Howrrr, 1847. Reprinted with 


an Introduction by VioLer Jacos. 7/6 net 
‘This charming re reprint could not be very much improved. It 
has all the joyousness, all the childlike charm of Andersen’s tales, 


in no higher neohen can be given to any book.”—Merning Pest. 
* Listen in your millions _t0 this tale of Mans Andersen's own 


nehanted life.” Spectak 


To the Land of oa Eagle. By PAUL EDMONDS, 
With coloured frontispiece and 73 Illustrations. 
12,6 net 
Ciayest of tourists and most inquisitive of travellers, Mr. Edmonds 
proceeds through Montenegro and Albania, describing the people 
and their country, rec ounting queer incidents and amusing stories, 
and illustrating his book with his own decorative pen-drawings. 


Half-Hours with Representative Novelists of 
the Nineteenth Century. By MACKENZIE 
BELL. Three volumes. 21/- net the set 

No less than 14t authors, English and American, major and minor, 

re included in this unique anthology of e <tracts from their he st 

work, Each extract i prefa ed by a brief biography and com- 


pleted by a select hiblioeraphy. The work as a whole gives a 

comprehensive picture of Victorian fiction, 

The Mind and its Mechanism. 3y PAUL 
BOUSTFIELD, M.R.C.S., and W, R. BOUSFIELD, 
PRS. 9/- net 

Takes as hypothesis the existence of a real psychic streeture as 

an essential part ot the organism, and in the light of this hypothesis 

deals with such problems as sensations, past experience, habits and 
instinets, aruees YSIS, ~ “unconscious” mind, the Lamarciian 
theory of evolut 

The Eel, and Other Poems. By EVAN MORGAN. 
Foreword by Atrrep Noyes. 5/- net 

‘His verse contains passages of remarkable quality.”—-Times 

Literary Supplemes “Deeply felt and well fashioned.” 

Vanchesler Guardion, 


The History 


of Civilization 
Edited by C. K. OGDEN 
Thirty Volumes are now available, 
Three New Voluines. 
Life and Work in Medieval Europe. By PRO- 
FESSOR P, BOISSONNADE, ‘Translated by E1Leen 
Power, D.Litt. with an Introduction. With 8 plates. 


16/- net 
Vhis volur pre » recur: uu vivid picture of social con- 
ditions and economic mov ements ayn hout eeume from t! ifth 
to the fifteenth century. The colorization and population of Europe, 
the rise of vast labouring classe from dep ndence to freedom, : 
early development of the capitalist, the unton, and the rike, a 
traced with great shill 
v 

Rome the Law-Giver. By PROFESSOR J. 

DECLAREUITT. 16,/- net 
“lis exposition of Roman law astoni-hes by its brevity and sim- 
plicity. It is, of course, technical, but the minutice of law do not 
cloud its logic. The thesis of the book is that Rome was the 
supreme law-giver of the ancient world because she alone for- 
mulated a theory of social relations.”’"—Outlock, 


Primitive Italy, and the Beginnings of Roman 
Imperialism. By PROFESSOR LEON HOMO. 


With 13 maps. 16,//- net 
“This able and schol ty werk, which has stummoned to its aid all 
the resource of threpology, archwxology, epi graphy, and philology. 

11 the eal history of Rome's origins, especially of 


llere 





origins. A volume characterize slike ty 
’ 


c n i 
caution and a ssaricad power of Iucid recon truction.” She 


Full Prospectus on application. 








The Right to he 


Happy 


Crown Syvo, 308 pages. 


Beethoven. By HARVEY GRACE. With a portrait. 
Bho ters of Mus ic com 


. ‘coments 1 m eo 


Wagner and the Princess. 


Princess Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein, 


The complex relationships of this 


Candide and other Romances. 


ABEL BONNARD, 





1 of the chronary the« 





Broadway Library of XVIII- 


Century French 
Edited by RICHARD ALDINGTON 
Sir Epmunp Gosse 


Literature 


General Introduction by 


I RANCIS Breret . 





A Moral Tale. 


Bonamy Dosrez, with an Introduction. 


Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the Great. 


Full Prospectus on application. 
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the armies of revolutionary France and of their leaders, which 
«edited by his son, ¢ olonel C. F. Phipps. The book is some- 
ficult to read because the author tried to combine a 
jistory of the Army of the North with biographies of the 
future Marshals of Napoleon. Moreover, the principal 
tions, such as Valmy and Jemmape s, are too often slurred 
over on the ground that other writers had dealt exhaustively 
with them ; whereas the English read r would naturally look 
for an authoritative treatment of these important und too 
little known battles from an author who was so well qualified 
to deal with them. But the introduciory chapters are 
excellent, and the main narrative abounds in significant 
passages. Colonel Phipps proves that the French Republic 
was saved by the reguler army of the old monarchy and not 
py the volunteers, most of whom were worthless. The 
Marshals were mainly old soldiers, of fairly good social posi- 
tion, Who got their chance largely because so many royalist 
oflicers emigrated. Under the Convention the Army of the 
North suffered more from the interference of the Paris poli- 
ticians and the ** Représentants en mission” with the army 
than from the weak, ill-led and badly organized armies of the 
Allies. Its commanders had to think more about currying 
favour with these foolish civilians than about crushing the 
enemy; if they failed, they went to the guillotine. Hoche 
seems to have been a peculiarly noxious toady and informer 
against his fellow-soldiers. Pichegru gained a reputation from 
other men’s successes. We earnestly hope that Colonel 
Phipps will publish more of his father’s work, dealing especially 
with the Army of the South-Kast, which rescued Toulon 
from us and which, under the young Napoleon, did wonders 
in Italy. What he has given in this book is a really valuable 
addition to military history. 

ROME THE LAW-GIVER. By Professor J..Declareuil. 
Translated from the French. (Kegan Paul. 16s.)— Just 
the merest note must suflice to announce the appearance 
of an important book. <A distinguished French jurist has 
set himself to work to deseribe the sources and formation 
of Roman law: the establishment of a scheme in which, 
while the individual is left free, his individual rights are 
controlled in aceordance with the requirements of social 
order: and finally the loss of equilibrium involved by the 
establishment of State Socialism, or Despotism, in which the 
now exaggerated rights of the individual disappeared. There 
is much in this volume which invites the attention of the 
modern legislator. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE FRENCILT REVOLUTION, 
By A. Aulard. ‘Translated by Lady Frazer. (Ernest Benn 
Limited, London. 10s. 6d. net.)—This isa competently written 
volume upon @ very interesting subject. Nearly ail revol- 
utions have attacked the established religion of their country 
and it is interesting to compare the anti-religious cam- 
paign in France in 1792 with the same campaign which 
has been carried on with varying intensity in Russia 
during the last ten years. M. Aulard comes to some 
unexpected conclusions. He does not think that Christi- 
anity was as deeply rooted in the French peasantry in the 
end of the eighteenth century as has been supposed ; 


, ° 
what di 


“It is a startling fact that the closing of Churches end their 
deseeration did not occasion serious riots like those which shortly 
before had broken out through the persistence of some feudal 
nights under the Revolution. ... Not long ago in specialized 
writings, [ expressed a rather different opinion. It seemed to me 
then that Christianity was indestructibly rooted in the soul of the 
French. 
perhaps a clearer insight into the facts as ‘a whole, I am startled at 
the ease with which the people of France in 1798 began to drop 
their custon ary worship.” 


Since then, having read more documents, and now having 


Many people will, of course, disagree profoundly with 
this judgment, but they will find M. Aulard’s evidence 
interesting and worth their study. 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE PIRATES. By Cap- 
tain Charles Johnson. Hlustrated by Alexina Ogilvie. Preface 
by Philip Gosse. Vol. 2. (Cayme Press. 30s.)—It is a little 
comic to see so much good print and paper expended on a 
Te-issue of Johnson’s not very succulent narrative, in which 
battle, murder and sudden death, treachery and brutality are 
chronicled with wearisome iteration. However, for those 
that have the taste for pirates, here is the nearest thing to 
lirst-hand acquaintance with the gentry. Captain Roberts 
provides about half the material. Lowther, Low, Evans and 
afew more offer shorter discourses, but neither more nor less 
edifving, Included with this second volume are three repro- 
ductions of original plates from Johnson's first edition, which, 
as they belong more properly to the first volume, are left loose. 
The book would have some considerable interest for students 
of West African history. That coast was one of their chief 
resorts and the story of Captain Lowther and his military ally, 
Massey, illustrates Conditions at the Gambia in the year 1721, 
when governor and captain found themselves as they thought 

®verswayved and borne down by the Merchants and Factors ” 
~and so the Captain went a-buceaneering, in sheer disgust 
against these *- mechanick Fellows.” 


_DEPENDENT AMERICA: A STUDY OF TIIE ECO. 
NOMIC BASES OF OUR EXTERNAL RELATIONS, 
By W. C. Redfield. (Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d.)— Mr. 
Redfield, sometime Secretary of Commerce for the United 
States, thinks that his fellow-citizens are unduly convinced of 
their country’s complete self-sufficiency, and in a volume full 
of fascinating detail sets out the list of indispensables which 
North America cannot provide for itself in suflicient quantity , 
if at all. Ameriea’s abounding prosperity has ercatly in- 
creased her needs. How should the hundred per cent. American 
(or even the less pure) live without his motor-car ? But there 
Is not enough rubber to go round. Evervbody knows that :- 
but many of us did not know how far the modern world 
depends on the supply of shellac, preduced by a small bug in 
India. Jt comes, for instance, into every telephone instrument 
and every phonograph record. Imagine America short of 
these in time of peace. In time of war, there is a schedule of 
thirty strategic essentials for the prosecution of war, which 
America cannot produce even in sufficiency for peace-time. 
The conclusion emphasized is, of course, that isolation leads 
to descent, not to progress. *“* If we are to advance it must be 
by a closer sense of unity with all men everywhere.” 


A Library List 


Ilisrony : -The Growth of Europe Through the Dark Ages. 
By General Sir kdmund Barrow. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 
‘The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. VV. Athens. 
(Cambridge University Press. 21s.). Phases of the 
Thirties. By William Toynbee. (H. J. Glaisher. 6s.) 
~——The Russian Revolution. By Lancelot Lawton. (Mae- 
millan, 21s.).- The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen. Vol. 1. 

By Howard Carter. (Cassell. 31s. 6d.) A History of 
England. Vol. If. By Hilaire Belloc. (Methuen. 15s.) 

- The Modern Development of City Government. By 


K. S. Griffith. (Oxford University Press. 2 volumes. 
42s.) Light and Shade in Bygone India. By Lt.-Col. 


L. H. Thornton. (Murray. 15s.) 


Setilements and Roads of Scotland. By 
Grace Meiklejohn. (Oliver and Boyd. 12s. 6d.) A 
Botanist in the Amazon Valley. By R. Ruggles Gates. 
(Witherby. 7s. 6d.) The Anatomy of African Misery. 
By Lord Olivier. (The Hogarth Press. — 6s.) The 
Minimum Wage. By J. H. Richardson. (Allen and 
Unwin. Ws. 6d.) A Three-Legged Tour in Greece. 
By Ethel Smyth. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) The Log 
of the Grand Turks. By R. K. Peabody. (Duckworth. 
12s. 6d.) Hours in the Scottish National Gallery. By 
J. LL. Caw. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) Power's Guide to 
the Island of Madeira. Second Edition. (George Philip. 
5s. 6d.) The Homeland of English Authors. By ¥. Vi. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Rann. (Methuen. 7s. Gd.) Muitrhead’s Paris and 
Its Environs. Second Edition. (Macmillan. 14s.) - 
Trees. By Macgregor Skene. (Williams and Norgatc. 
2s.) Motors and Motoring. By kK. Tt. Brown. 


(Williams and Norgate. 2s.) 

RELIGION AND PatLosoruy :—-Church and Parson in England. 
By The Rt. Rev. H. Hensley Henson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.) The Bible of Jesus. By W.M. Grant. 
(ITodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) The Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. Introduction and Notes by H. L. 
Goudge. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) The God of Love. By 
the Rev. EK. Walder. (Williams and Norgate. — 5s.) - 
The Fatih of the Roman Church. By C. C. Martindale. 
(Methuen.  53.). The Divinity in Man. By J. W. 
Graham. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) The Nature 
of Deity. By J. ¥. Turner. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Literary AND BroGcrarnican: —1 Milton Handbook. by 
J. H. Hanford. (Bell. is.) Chaucer. By 
G. II. Cowling. (Methuen. 6s.) Scarlet and Black, 
By Stendhal. Translated by C. KX. Scott Moncrieff. 
(Chatto and Windus. Two Vols. 7s. 6d. each) 
Hogarth Essays. By E. Sackville West, Robert Graves, 
and Leonard Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. each.) 
By Charles Mauron. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Beethoven. By Warvey Grace. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 
. The Oldest Biography of Spinoza. “dited by A. Wolf, 
(Allen and Unwin. — 6s.) Life and Work of Sir Patrick 
Manson. By Dr. Manson-Bahr and Lt.-Col. Aleock, 


(Cassell. 16s.) 

Novers : Luchy Numbers. By Montague-Glass. 
(HIeinemann. 7s. 6d.) Cut Flowers. By Oliver 
Onions. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) Mearhan. 
By W. L. Buxton. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) Flying 
Buttresses. By Christopher Stone. (Philpot. 7s. 6d.) 


The Spanish Farm Trilogy. By R. H. Mottram. 
New Edition. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 64d.) Wind 
of Dawn. By Ella MacMahon. (The Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 


An Unhappy Story—The Marconi Report 


To the very many instances (unfortunatcly) of heavy 
losses suffered by British shareholders in big industrial 
concerns must now be added that of Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Company, which has been the subject of 
attention and discussion during the past week. 

During the last few days sharcholders have received 
two documents inviting their proxies at the mecting to be 
held on the 15th instant. The directors’ report was in 
their hands on Monday, March 7th, but twenty-four 
hours earlier the chairman of the sub-committee of the 
English shareholders, Mr. Charles Nordon, had antici- 
pated the report by issuing a circular opposing the 
anticipated proposals of the directors and also soliciting 
proxies. While, on the one hand, the directors endorsed 
recommendations by an investigating comimittce to the 
effect that the ordinary share capital should be cut by one 
half, at the same time indicating the names of five new 
directors, including Lord Inverforth, Mr. Nordon, on the 
other hand, in his circular opposed the proposals for 
reducing the ordinary £1 shares to 10s. and recommended 
nearly a clean sweep of the present Board, intimating, 
at the same time, that Lord St. Davids had agreed to 
accept the position of chairman provided that it was the 
general wish of the shareholders and that he was supported 
by a Board of whom he approved. 


CONFLICTING PROPOSALS. 

With almost complete unanimity the Press has 
supported the recommendations of the directors and 
opposed those of Mr. Nordon, basing their conclusions 
apparently upon the fact that for much of the losses 
sustained members of the present Board cannot be held 
responsible ; that the directors appointed two first-class 
auditors to investigate the position and have apparently 
aceepted in toto their findings and recommendations ; 
that Senator Marconi, the chairman of the company, 
supports the present Board, and, finally, that Mr. Nordon, 
although in a position to bring forward so important a 
name as that of Lord St. Davids, was not prepared with 
any precise cut-and-dried scheme as an alternative to the 
writing down of the capital, although that, perhaps, 
could hardly have been expected at this juncture from 
anyone outside the directorate itself. Moreover, I think 
that in his anxiety to secure the attention of shareholders 
‘twenty-four hours before the directors’ report was issued, 
Mr. Nordon allowed zeal to outrun diserction and that it 
would have been better to have had the full official state- 
ment first from the directors and then the reply from the 
shareholders’ committee, inasmuch as there was an 
interval of more than a week before the sharcholders’ 
mecting. 

Gicantic LossEs. 

But while not differing from other critics in suggesting 
that the shareholders may do well to accept the proposals 
of the directors, I think that in fairness to Mr. Nordon’s 
Committee it should also be recognized that if ever there 
was a case when shareholders were suffering under the 
strongest possible provocation, it is furnished by Mar- 
conis Wireless Telegraph Company. As recently as two 
vears ago we have the company issuing Ordinary £1 
shares at 27s. 6d., with the most optimistic forecasts, 
and to-day we have the proposal to write these same shares 
down to 10s. Moreover, I fancy that to sharcholders 
who may have acquired not only these shares but others 
at high premiums, there must be something a little 
exasperating in the calm reference in the directors’ 
Report to a eutting-down of the Ordinary Shares from 
£3,750,000 to one-half that amount without any reference 
to the fact that, in addition to the £3,750,000 Ordinary 
shares the company had received in premiums an amount 
totalling over £4,000,000, so that the net loss of investors’ 
‘moncy (less debentures redeemed) was over £5,500,000. 
Such losses as these seem to represent something more 
than the ordinary fortunes of war in an industrial under- 
taking. 


DivipEND ReEsumprion ForestApowep, 

Although for two years previously the reports of th 
company had shown that heavy amounts had had to} 
written off assets, it was not until March of last year that 
the Board came to the conclusion that there must } 
a special examination into the accounts, and Sir Gilbey 
Garnscy and the company’s auditors were then instruetg 
to prepare such a Report. This was received by th 
directors on January 20th last, and the losses now beiy 
dealt with and the recommendations made as to tk 
writing down of the capital constitute the findings and th 
recommendations of those investigators. If these gp 
accepted, the directors state that they will be ina positing 
to recommend the payment of a dividend out of tk 
trading profits earned during 1926 as soon as the accouny 
for that year are available. The proposals of th 
investigators are endorsed by the directors who speak in 
hopeful terms with regard to the future, though, havin 
regard to the fact that the present Report is only made 
up to December, 1925, more details with regard to progres 
in 1926 would, I think, have been helpful at this junctur, 

Apvisory ComMirree Resecrep. 

Not only, however, did the directors act wisely j 
appointing the investigators last March, in allowing, 
special small Committee of shareholders privately ty 
inspect the Report when it was issued, and finally, jp 
accepting all its proposals, but they took a further sty 
which is to be commended. The Board was prepared tj 
accept as an Advisory Committee Lord Ashfield, Lon 
Buckland, Sir Hugo Hirst and Mr. F. A. Szarvasy 
and these gentlemen were prepared to act on the condition 
that any proposals they might make should be recom: 
mended to the sharchoklers by the Board and by the Irish 
and English Shareholders’ Committees. This condition 
was accepted by the Board, by the Irish Committe 
and by the Sub-Committee of the Shareholders’ Com- 
mittee. Unfortunately, the main English Committe 
refused and the Advisory Committee, therefore, decline 
to act. It scems particularly regrettable that the English 
Committee should have taken this attitude, because, 


valuable and impartial as no doubt are the recommends | 
tions of the investigating auditors, such examination | 


usually have reference to the correctness and soundnes 
of the accounts rather than to the competence or otherwis 
of the management, and the- Advisory Committee coul 
have performed an exeellent service to the sharcholde 
by prououncing on that matter. 

Under the circumstances, and in the absence of a mor 
constructive lead from the Shareholders’ Committe 
shareholders would probably be well advised in supportiiy 
the directors’ proposals. But Ifecl that I cannot in anorgal 
like the Spectator let the occasion pass without observil 
that while one-half the Ordinary capital of the Marecot 
Company may be bloticd out by resolutions at th 
forthcoming mecting, there ought not to be a blottig 
out of remembrance of the colossal losses suffered bys 
body of British sharcholders, 

Ariicr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Securities STEADY. 
Aurioucn the Bank of England has added a moderate amoutt 
to its stock of gold during the past week, and the Americ 
exchange has moved slightiv in our favour, I do not considet 
that there is suilicient alteration in the monetary outlook w 
justify the revival of talk in some quarters as to prospects @ 
an early reduction in the Bank Rate. There are not wanlilf 
indications of some tightening of money rates on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and, with the American exchange ©” 
siderably below the level of last year, when Bank Rate ¥* 
then at 5 per cent., it is ditlicult to see how a reduction 
be justified at the present time. Meanwhile, if the 5 pet ceil 
rate prevents any great rise in investment securities, it certain 
does not interfere with the general steadiness of the markets 
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ROBERT HOLDEN’S 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS :: 1927 


GENERAL 
AUTHORSHIP IN THE DAYS OF 


JOHNSON 
By A. S. COLLINS 


“Tt was the work of this period,” writes Edmund Gosse, “to 
reform and regulate ordinary reg» This volume illustrates 
this process wi th live y and copious instances, tracing the gradual 








super session of patronage, the sree pression of piracy, the protection 
of copyright, the growth of the liter: iry p ublic, and the remunera 
tion of authors Demy 8vo. Buckram. 30s. net. 


THE MARQUIS DE SADE : HIS LIFE 
AND . WORKS 
By C. R. DAWES. 


The pr account of the life and werk of this, one of the 
strangest “fi es in literary hi bad is the first that has appeared 
in publishe 7 fe ym in England. Not mily professional psychologists, 
but all those who consider “ nihil %e Imani alien um"? will find this 
yolume of unique interest. The volume includes what is perhaps 
the most complete re on its subject which has ever been 
compiled. Demy 8vo. lk ; 


A LITTLE PILGRIM’S PEEP AT 
_ PARNASSUS 











With twenty ll . ig illustration Vv Artuivr Watts. 

This lons md wi rhymed hi ory of English literature will 
not, though 1t ght to 4 prescribed as a “ set book” for school 
and university examinattor So lightly dk it take the reputation 
of the great It pay portrayal « our literary progress from 
Beowulf to Shaw, displ a ble of Jearning and levity which 
recalls ™ earlier Belloc. 

The xt illuminated by a es of delicious drawings by 
Arthur Wa the famous humorot tist of J’u ! Royal Svo. 
Cloth. 

SYBIL ‘THORNDIKE? S MEMOIRS — 

This hook of Svbil Thorndike’s reminiscence 
a pers nar rok It ts not an exposition o hes wees. nor is it a 

| th itre ] md lat her 
xg her n tl 1 the 
her t | ot the 4 ted 
! i ] 1p? ronal 
YF 2 ; 4 Surges re on to tl R I) 
THE GENTLE ART SERIES 
TRAMPING by STEPHEN GRAHAM 
THEATRE- GOING by JOHN DRINKW, ATER 
The first b ok eri is ‘ tito tri mp in tt whic 
‘ p P hl mA It 
1 i M Stephen Graham, ramp of many triumphs, 
ks a gospels of the Open Road. In lis a lis htful 
(irahat leals with tl vhole subject of tramping in a 
he eur may \ do even the professi cal mity 
second volum Che Gentle Art of Theatre-going, 
by Mr. John Drinkwater, who won world-wide fame as the author 
of the play \braham Lincoln.” His experience of the theatre 
ROC k to the early da of Repertory movement in Birming 
har when his plays have appeared regularly in England and 
Ar It his boc he handle ae theme which will he 
by the great the tre-s 1" vidlilie. Crown s , Cloth. 





TWENTY BELOW: 
(A Play by ROBERT NICHOLS and JIM TULLY 


‘ ‘ he P ntati of universals through 
particular And in thi play t aaehies greet focuser "el mental 
Passio pon a narrow r rown Svo Cloth. . net 


THE RIPENING YEARS 
VERNON KNOWLES 


E first hoc | 1 the most grudging critical 
genealogist | find no potas 0 hat piagarism which ts th 
Nemesis of t! terary novice In this, h cond volume, lover 
ol poetry will nnd, im il firmes trength a maturity, those 
qualiti¢ hic uN distinetic » his previous work, Lars 


Crown 8 oth, 3 | 


FICTION 


rae SLPS. By RUSSELL THORNDIKE (author of 
+r. Syn). 
THE DEATH WATCH. By MICHAEL CAPE- 
MEADOWS. 
THE SERIOUS LOVER. | By JOHN ¢ Re ANSTOU N 
NEVILL (author of ‘ Gates Are Open’). 
SILVER NUTMEGS. By VERNON KNOWLES 
MICHAEL SCARLETT. By JAMES GOULD COZZENS. 
THE VERGER. By KATE HORN. 
SAN FAIRY ANN. By HUGH KIMBER. 
vo. Cloth 7 od. net. 











ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., LTD., 
31 Gower Street, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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REVOLT in the DESERT 


by is 
H i 


) T. E. LAWRENCE &. 
% v 
+> & (i 
+4 Published on March 10.h, the ee 
i first impression was I rgely &. 
if over-subscribed. Fortunately a w 
at second impre:sion was ready a 
a and it has been possible to fill és 
all orders. A third impression vr 
+4 is printing but as some little &. 
rf time may elapse before it is ts 
+ ready, copies should be ordered yy 
+5 immediately to avoid disap- &. 
Ui pointment. The price fs 
+4 is 30s. net or 
i : fis 
(4 The large paper Edition has or 
it been entire'y disposed of to the by. 
fj booksellers wr 
hi fis 
+ = “ oF 
a JONATHAN CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQ. (5 
+4 LONDON oF 
Ad f . 
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1,172 
Offices. 


Agents 
Everywhere. 





Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1926) £260,126,125 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Every deserij tion of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 
business transacted. 


Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 


GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Beak Ltd. 


?. & O. Yanking Corporatio ‘imited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 
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A Rover from the seven 
seas says Punchbowle 
.. ‘isthe best tobacco for 
the ‘out-of-door’ man 


Pune 


hbowle is a “hefty” pipe-smoke- 





—big 


brother to that famous Barneys from the North 


( ‘ountry. 


Frankly, it is not for the many, 


but 


to the favoured few it is even as sunshine and 
fresh air. 


Men 
Pune 


valing, pioneering, 


the ( 


like this they 


“advt. about 
“ Pune 
“and have sit 


™ steam), 


the great Outdoors have 
praise in generous fashion. 


of 
hbowle 


men of the Wanderlust; 
write :— 


pen, 


(The original letter can be verified.) 
ago, I saw in the ‘ Daily Mail’ an 
H’anderer’s appreciation of your 
bacco . | bought a 20s. Tin 
to Pun whbowle ¢ ver since.” 
somewhat of a Wanderer—viz., 
‘Lumberman in’ U.S.A., Canada, and IVest 
lusiralia, Satlor tn the Merchant Service (sail and 
Soldier during the War and a hundred and 


‘Some lime 
a 
iz 
k 
“Tlaving been 


hbowle 


“ one other things, | can say with truth that it ts the 
“ best Tobe co for the ‘ out-of-door’ man. a 
“TIT have been in some fine ‘windjammers’ in 


“my time (1 am only 33 now), amongst others being 


accorded 
Navi- 
lumbering, mining; sons of 
in measure 


“ the ‘ Port Jackson’ and the l’'rench barque ‘ Buffon’ 

“of Nantes You may certainly use my 

“ lestimony. 
Punchbowle embraces much that is characterful and 
uncommon. It is strong, yet cool. Clean flavoured. 
Mellow. A Tobacco with which you do not encounter 


satiets 


vy nor yet the temptation to reach it. “I 





’unch- 


| 


} 
| 
} 
) 


bowle” is pleasantly, comfortably, rationally, wholly 
and utterly satisfying to open-air Smokers of long | 
experience. If you be of this type, Punchbowle will | 
confide all this to you very quickly. 

Bar i > medinn and the The three strengths of PRarneys are 
smoke for average men. Parsons woilebie in the 2-05. * Flat’ tins so 
IP ‘ siild form of convenient for the pocket and in the 
Barn te =6ofrst ~~ from new “EVER - FRESH” Patent 
( i to pipe-jov . Packing, 2-02. and 4-oz. 

anil / 1 iti oz.: 3strengths @ 


Cf good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made 


by John Sinclair, Ltd, Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. oe 
Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn E.C, 1 Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, (See page 
- —s a atl 
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AVOID ALL SPURIOUS 
IMITATIONS BY INSISTING THAT 
EVERY GOX NEARS THE MARK 











Sole importers 
HEPPELL a ita 
Chemists ONDON 











5/- and 12/- 
a bottle. 
The large size 


contains 3 times 
the quantity 
of small 
Size. 
Keep URODONAL, 


handy, and you will 





URODONAI 





is obtainable 
direct from the 


Urodonal 








“Here is your 


REMEDY 


URODONAL—the definite 
remedy for Rheumatism dis- 
covered by the celebrated 
French Chemist, J. L 
Chatelain harmless 
efficient composition which 
entirely dissolves uric acid, 
and therefore removes. the 
cause of all rheumatic 
troubles. It is prepared in 
the form of a 
effervescent salt, 
in a_ gentle, 
manner, and may be 
regularly without caus 
the least injury to the system. 


iS a 


granular 
and 
persistent 


taken 


acts 


eu 
ing 


a teaspoon and a_ tumbler 


keep RHEUMATIS®™ at bay. 





at all remists and Store 


Sole C OWceSStONHAITES ¢ 
164 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
oh 


and Branches. 

















LIBERTY 


G 


’'S TILO-LEUM 


IVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAIN 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT 


ABLE ONLY OF 
ST., W. 2. 





Coloured Illustration Free 
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for, notwithstanding the steady stream of new issues of capital, 
rices of existing stocks are wonderfully well maintained, 
and the volume of investment busine SS passing is by no means 
insignificant. In addition, operations in the more speculative 
stocks afe Cons! lerable, and it looks as though the satisfactory 
rofits secured by so many of the Rubber companies were at 
jast having some effect upon share prices, while the quotation 
of Rubber itself has improved a little. ven more pronounced, 
however, is the speculative activity in some of the South 
African Gold Mines and also in the Tin Mining shares. 
* * ” * 
LIBERTY'S RescUurs. 

Steadiness of income continues to characterize the business 
of Liberty and Co., and, notwithstanding trade depression, 
the profits for the last year showed only the trifling net reduc- 
tion of £3,000. The company maintains its dividend, there- 
fore, on the Ordinary shares of 20 per cent., and in view of the 
fxct that the profits exceeded £80,000 and the Preference 
dividend only requires £6,000, the Preference shares certainly 
come within the rank of well-secured industrial investments. 
Even the dividend on the Ordinary shares only absorbs 
20,000, and the company again adds £47,000 to the Reserve, 
bringing it up to £717,000 against a paid-up capital of £200,000. 
From the Reserve £77,000 is now taken to extinguish the item 
of Goodwill, which still leaves the Fund standing at £640,000. 

* * * * 
SELFRIDGES RESULTS. 

The full report of Selfridge and Company amply confirms 
the favourable view which was taken here with regard to 
the preliminary profit statement. In passing L would like 
to commend the company for the fullness and clearness of 
its balance-sheet, and especially fer the manner in which 
comparison with the previous year’s results is made easy 
for the shareholders. I have already referred to the actual 
dividend and profits, but a feature of the annual report is 
the additional strength which has been imparted to the 
balance-sheet. This is partly as a result of the segregation 
of Selfridge Provincial Stores Limited as a separate company, 
the reserve fund of the parent company, with the addition 
from the year’s profit, now standing at £400,000 as compared 
with £75,000 in the previous balance-sheet. There has also 
been a further drastic writing down of Jeascholds and 
buildings account, notwithstanding the fact that leascholds 
and buildings in Oxford Street have increased in valuation. 
The writing down, however, is in accordance with the con- 
servative policy which has throughout been adopted by the 


company. 
* * fk oe 
BuILDING Society's ACTIVITIES. 
IT notice that the Abbey Road Permanent Building Socicty 


continues to make remarkable progress, and while that is, 


no doubt, partiv due to the abnormal conditions of recent 
years and the big demand tor houses, it is also due to the 
sound conduct of the company’s operations. It has now 
been in existence for half a century, and while growth 
in business during that time has been almost romantic, 
I fancy that there must be few years in which progress 
has been more marked than during 1926. For in the 
year the Report states that the membership has grown 
by over 50 per cenit. and that the new share capital 
and deposits have increased by £768,000, while over 


£2,000,000 was advanced during the yeer on carefully selected 
freehold or lone leasehold The directors have 


G securities. 
leclared . ; y P . 
cechared special bonus pavable on current issue of 


a further 
fully paid shares sufficient to increase the yield to 5 per cent. 
perannum free of tax. Further large allocations have also been 
made to the reserve I see that at the annual meeting to be 
held this week the special speaker in addition to the President, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, will be Sir L. Worthington Evans. 

* * * * 


COURTAULDS. 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld’s address to the shareholders of 
Courtaulds last Tuesday was a model of restrained optimism. 
To a shareholder who complained that there was no justifica- 
tion for the recent reduction in the dividend, Mr. Courtauld 
made the effective reply that although earnings had been 
reduced by 25 per cent., the reduction in the dividend was 
merely from 25 to 22} percent. The Chairman of the Company 
then very carefully and impartially reviewed the pros and 
fons with regard to the outlook in the artificial silk industry, 
dwelling, on the one hand, upon the steady increase in business, 
and, on the other hand, upon the attention which had to be 
given to possible changes of fashion. On the whole, however, 
it may be said that Mr. Courtauld took a hopeful view with 
regard to the future, observing that “ he did not think it was 


too much to hope that the downward curve to 1925 was now 
cing arrested.’ The Chairman also remarked that he 


thought some of the present confidence in the stability of 


en silk prices might be traced to a knowledge of the 
en 


agreement with the Snia Company. Perhaps, however, 





the most noteworthy fact in the situation, so far as the past 
year’s operations of Courtaulds are concerned, is that the 
company should have been able to pay as fine a dividend as 
22} per cent. in the face of the general industrial depression. 
A. W. K, 


The Week’s Special Broadcasts 


Sunday, March 13th.—Service relayed from St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Address by the Rev. W. P. G. MeCormick (8.15 p-m.). 

Daily.—The Foundations of Music: ‘“ The Sonatas of 
Mozart’ (7.15 p.m.). 

Monday, March 1I4th.—Debate between Dr. Cyril Norwood, 


Headmaster of Harrow, and Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, Headmaster of 
Owen's School, Islington, on Boarding v. Day Sx hools ; the Rt. Hon. 
Charles Trevelyan, M.P., in the Chair (9.15 p.m.). 

Tuesday, March 15th.—-Dr. Saleeby on How to Greet 
Spring”? (7 p.m.). Mr. Edward Cressy —* The Growth of industry 
(7.25 p.m.). Sir Walford Davies Beethoven”? (9.15 p.m.). 

Wednesday, March I6th,-Mrs. K. Wauchope Maclver — 
* Citizenship in Practice’ (3.45 p.m.). Prine ipal C. Grant Robert. 
* Warren Hastings (7.25 p.m.). St. Patrick's Eve Concert 
(7.45 p.m.). 


the 


son 


Thursday, March 17th.—Evensong, relayed from Westminster 
Abbey (3 p.m.). Rev. W. H. Elliott ‘On Imagining Things ”’ 
(3.45 p.m.). An Eye-Witness Account of the Ladies London 
Golf Foursome at Addington, by Miss E. EK. Helme (6.45 p.m.). 
Mr. W. P. Pycraft * Nature’s Camoutiage ”’ (7.25 p.m.). B.B.C. 


National Concert, relayed from the Royal Albert Hall (8 p.m.). 
Friday, March 18th. Professor H 8B. Charlton Poetry and 
the Plain Man” (7.25 p.m.). Compositions by Armstrong Gibbs 


The Wireless Symphony Orchestra, with Muriel Herbert and 
Arthur Cranmer, conducted by the composer (LU p.m.). 
e rr . 
This Week in London 
LECTURES, 

Sunday, March 13th, at 11 a.m. Spinoza. By Prof rs 
Alexander. At the Liberal Jewish Synagogue, 28 St. John 
Wood Road. 

‘Tuesday, March 15th, at 8.15 p.m. NatrurRALisM AND VALUE. 
3V Prof. S. Alexander. At the Royal Socicty of Arts, 18 John 
Street, Adelphi. 

Wednesday, March 16th, at 5 p.m. RemBRANDT AND His 
CONTEMPORARIES. By Prefessor A. M. Hind. At the Rudolt 
Steiner Hall, 33 Park Road, N.W.1. Ticket 15s. for the course 
of four lectures or 5s. each lecture from the Rudolf Steiner Hall. 
Also, at 8p.m. History By Excavation, By Dr. R. i. Mortimer 


Wheeler. At the Roval Society of Arts, John Street, Adel; hi. 
Also, at 8.15 p.m. Soctantism, Pacifism, INTERNATIONAL, AND 
SUBVERSIVE MoveMENTS. By Mrs. Nesta Webster. At Chelsea 
Town Hall. 

Thursday, March 17th, at 5 p.m. Some Minor Excenuencit 
oF Dickens. By Dr. Montague James. At 40 Upper Grosverion 
Street. Tickets from Miss Harley Bacon, 7 Hobart Place, S.W. 1 
Also at 8 p.m. PorvunLarR FaLLacies CONNECTED WiTH Birri 
Controt. By Mr. A. 8. KE. Ackermann. At Essex Hall, Strand. 
Also, at 8.15 p.m. READING AND Po.itics. By Professor Harold 
J. Laski. At the Mortimer Hal!, 93 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 
Tickets from Maurice Marston, National Book Council, 30 Little 


Russe!l Street, W.C. L. 


Motorin g Notes 


Tur Bricuron Race Track. 

The construction of the new 
the Downs five miles from Brighton, is making rapid progress 
The new 
Itisa 


motor race track, high up on 
and should be completed within a few months. 
track is not, as many imagine, a second Brooklands. 
road track, purcly and simply, and as far as possible ordinary 
road conditions will be Except the natural 
banking at the fast turn there will be no banking at the corners, 
while the road itself will be ordinary macadam bound with 
Colas, with a flint and chalk foundation. 
material as that used at the famous race track at Montihery, 
There is a test hill with a gradient of 1 in 3. 


preserved. 


This is the same 


NemBeEr PLATE REGULATIONS. 

New regulations are likely to be issued soon with regard to 
the illumination of number plates. The number plate will 
probably have to be mounted in the centre of the car at its 
extreme rear, quite clear of the spare wheel or the luggage grid. 
The lamp which illuminates it will have to be mounted above 
the centre of the plate, and not at the side, which is the general 
position to-day. This rules out a number plate fixed to the 
wing. In most cases this will mean that the motorist will have 
to invest in a new combined number plate and rear lamp, 
be 


Government has 


while probably rewiring will necessary, as the present 


eable will be too short. The been 


lately 
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carrying out some experiments in this connexion, and I 
understand that the above regulations are likely to come into 
force within the next few months. 


Wuy Cars Break Down. 

The Royal Automobile Club has issued its annual analysis 
of the causes of breakdowns, compiled from its “ Get. You 
Home ” service. They are classified under eight main heads 
power unit; engine; transmission and brakes ; back axle ; 
front axle and steering ; road wheels and suspension ; lighting 
failures ; and accidents. Some thousands of cases are dealt 
with every year, and the information therefore gives one a good 
general average. The following are a few of the figures for 


1921, 1925 and 1926: 
1924. 1925. 1926. 

Breakdowns through % % % 
Tenition .. ° eo 20-7 22-7 22-5 
Axle shafts di oo 328 12-4 12-6 
('vlinders and pistons PY “6 5S 6-9 8-0 
Road wheels and suspension. G4 6-1 5-9 
Front axles and steering oe 6-3 4-1 4-3 
Cearbox ee 4-1 4-0 4-4 


Roavs ano Tyre Lier. 

We all know that English roads are among the best in the 
world. Certainly no European roads equal them. I doubt 
whether we appreciate the great saving good roads effect in 
tyres, to say nothing of petrol and maintenance. We can only 
wuess at these last two items, but here are some interesting 
figures regarding tyres compiled by a well-known American 


firm. If we take 100 as the tyre life in Great Britain, thi 
figure has to be reduced to 80 for the same car running in 


Holland and Switzerland it is 75; 


on Spanish roads the mileage is cut 


Germany ; for Belgium, 
for France it drops to 60 ; 
in half; in Italy it diminishes to 45 ; 
is the average figure. 
eult, but in the Eastern States, where good roads exist, 
mileage is estimated to be the same as Great Britain. 
Lk. T. Brown. 


the 


- NEW HEALTH LECTURES. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15th, 1927, at & p.m. 


PROFESSOR R. HL. A. PLIMMER, D.Sc 
(r f Cher try in t! University of London at St. Thomas's Hospital 
Medical $ h 1) 
* CHOICE OF FOOD” Hust ‘tern slides and diagrams) 


In Lecture Hail, Medic: J ‘one of London, 
11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
Admission 3/- (Members 2/-). 
HEALTH SOCIETY, 39 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1. 


NEW 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,750,000. 


The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, LL.D., M.P. 














Chairman - - 





This old-established Mutual Office has just declared increased 
Compound Bonuses ranging from 37/- to 40/- per £100 per 
annum according to class. The stringent basis of valuation used, 
combined with moderate expenses and light mortality render the 
future benus prospects particularly favourable. 





Write for Prospectus, ete., to the Secretary, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. | 


"PHONE: CITY 4062 (5 LINES) | 








INSURANCE. ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL | 


OF COURSE! 











era on | 
while in the Balkans 380 | 
Comparisons with the States are diili- | 














——— 








JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTp, | 
LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 








By WILLIAM TIBBLES, LUL.D., M.D. (Hon, Caus.) Chicago, 
L.R.C.VP., M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 6s. net; post free Gs, 6d, 
DEAFNESS EXPLAINED. 
A Vade aes ‘cum for the Deaf. 
By CMR. BALBL ACG.1., A.M.LE.E. With a Forewor 
by Lorb CH ARNW ‘OOD. is. net; post free ls, 9d. 


MALARIA: Curse, Cause, Cure. 
Compiled. by ELISABETH COUNTESS OF ( ARN vARVOx 
With «a Fcreword by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B. MC. 
ls. net; post “ ls, 2c. - 
TEXT-BOOK ON TH 
ARTISTIC AN. ATOMY OF THE HU MAN FORM 


Described und iustrated by U. W. A. PARKE S, Lecture 
in Artistic Anatomy at St. J hn’ s Wood Art Se ho ools, & rh 
With 55 Plates and 5 reproductions after Michuel Ange 
10s. net: post free 10s. 9d. wt 
“We cordially recommend the book.’ Te ache rs’ World 
“Should find its way to every art-student’s booksheli.’"—Coloy- 


THE BATTLE CRUISERS AT THE ACTION 
OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


By Commander RUDOLPH VERNER, R.N. Edited by 

Colonel WILLOUGHBY VERNER, Ilustrated Published 

at 42s. net. A few remaining copies at 7s. 60. net, 

A book which it will do every man and woman, und particy. 
larly every British boy, whatever the class to whic h he belongs, 


zcod to read.’’—Daily j'cle ruph, Leading Artiecl 


A GREEN OLD AGE, 


By Prof. A. LACASSAGNE. Trans. by HERBERT WILSON 
17 Plates 15s. net; post free 15 9 
An extremely interesting and exhaustive wor! As a gu 
as e, -F k of rules, for those who w sh to re h a green old age 
is excellent; wile to those who only wish to be entertained y 
heartily commend it a3 a work full of the most diverting and most 
surprisirg information. Jt is a book for old and young alike 
- Review 
° 14 Th 
HOW TO PROLONG LIFE. 
By JEAN FINOT, Fransiat ed from the French by FRED 
ROTHWELL. 2s. ne posi free 2s, 4d 
“Gives a detailed recipe t ttuining | 
SHORT PLAYS FOR AN TEU RS. 
By W. FREDERICK LLG YD. te Sk of Clare College, 
Cambridge 2s, Gd. net: 4 free 3s Od 
‘For the actor in arch of aie Mr. Lloyd book will prove 
the very thing. * The d : leul Ll to pr I I 
critical an dienct nto screams of boisterous laught r 
all the plays are good.” U.PJs and Cassell’s Weekly 
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COURTAULDS, LIMITED. 


POSITION OF ARTIFICIAL SILK INDUSTRY. 
BRIGHTER FEATURES. 
IMPROVING 


CAUSES FOR 


ARRANGEMENT WITH THE SNIA COMPANY. 


SALES. 





WIDER SPHERE OF OPERATIONS. 


MR. SAMUEL CGOURTAULD’S SPEECH. H 

The Fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Ordinary | 
shareholders of Courtaulds, Limited, was held on March 8th at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London. E.C. | 

Mr. Samuel Courtauld (the chairman) presided. 

The Se tary (Mr. FE. Kettle ) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said : --Ladies and 
gentlemen, I now submit to the me eting that the directors’ report 
and the balance-sheet circulated among the Ordinary shareholders 
be taken as read. (Agreed). That being so 1 will move * That 
the report of the directors dated February sth, 102 the 
balance-sheet ot December $Sist, 1926, now submitted, be, and the | 
game are, hereby received and adopted, and that a final dividend 
on the Ordinary shares for the vear ended December 31st, 1926, 
of 3s. 3d. per share, free of im ome-tax, be declared and paid.” 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 

Before asking the deputy-chairman to second the resolution, J 
will tell you what 1 can about the events of the year. 

The year 1926 was a very difficult year for your directors. Various 
events, of which the coal strike was by far the most damaging, 
combined to reverse a promising start and bring about a serious 
falling off in the year’s business, and they presented us with many 
fresh problen s to 

Our weaving department showed considerable strength under the 
trial. Sales fell away in the autunm, but not so seriously as might 
have been expected, and this, I think, : bold 
poli v of manufacturing for sto ina position 
to deal with the 
market was calling for. Towards the 
Ithoug 


mb with 








> and 


solve. 


was largely duc to a 
! 





c, and thereby bein 
hand-to-mouth purchases which were all that the 
end of the year, however, our 
stock grew too heavy, and, : h sales are beginning to improve, 
we are still rest: Tine 
The Ene artificial silk y 
We knew. of course, that tl 
everywhere, but we hoped tl 


stimulate consumption ¢ 


y outi the object of reducing it. 


! 








“ar also started in a promising way. 
yarn was 
derate reductions in price would 


; : , - | 
e production cf increasing } 
. | 


absorb the big er output, as had repr itedly 











happened in the past. The coal strike put an end to these hopes. 
The reduction in price whi ‘rade in June resulted in no inerease 
in consumption —indeed, by that time we no longer expected this | 
but what it undoubtedly did was to save for us a large volume of 
existing busit s which otherwise would hhve gone elsewhere. 
And | think 1 vy give the artificial silk duty some credit for 
helping us to 1 our p on. (Hear, hear.) | 
Merecr or CHANGE IN F’4siiton. | 
Tl ! on ol ificial silk in England anc the s eater part | 
of Europ ha | heen ad rsely enue ted by a change in 
Which at the moment does not favour highly lustrous n | 
And here, f suspect, the English silk duties are partly responsible. | 





all know, sets the world’s fashions in dress and dress 


rance 8 most market fi 


mportant 


| t s, and | we has been clever enough to create certain 
i ns hich ar opied everywhere, dispensing largely with 
artificial silk, and to this extent avoiding our duties Of course, 
many el s of fabric ich as underwear, linings, furnishing fabrics, 
and othe } eriously affected, and this is true of much of 
our port trac And I do not s pppoe that fashion will continue 
or ime { for ever. 

Unele handicaps, and in spite of some restrictions of | 
producti not surprising that we have accumulated large | 
stocks of vari Su the end of the vear, lL am pleased to say, | 
the volume of business has been slowly bu steadily growing, and 
this fact, coupled with some evidence of more stability in the 
world price of artificial silk. permits us to think that we are past 


the worst, althoug that demand is 
enough to swallow the large stocks which are lying about all over 
the world, and at the time to absorb the increased output 
Which producers have it in their power to put upon the market. 
And we must remember that the loss of purchasing power resulting 
from the coal strike in this country has not yet felt to its 
ultimate extent. ; ’ 

Our Wolverha: 
the summei 


h we cannot yet say strong 


Sabine 


been 


ipton factory was practically completed during 
, but the state of busines 


more of the plant than was necessary for the building up of the 


and 





did not warrent us in starting 


‘ 


org a very large power « f produ tion 





nization ; here there is 


Which we are ready to bring in at any moment. 

é FAcTORIES ABROAD. 

The factor at Cornwall, Ontario, has been running at full 
Capacity sin the summer, and is selling its output. We are 
particularly pleased with the way in which our constructional 


and operating staffs have surmounted climatic difficulties, and are 

(Cheers.) 
belonging to Clanzstoff-Courtaulds at 
well advanced, and will be in position 
But while about the 
vhose artificial silk trade is really busy, deflation has ; 


producing ar rticle second to none in quality. 


Both the factory Cologne 


and the one at Calais are 


Defore manv months. (Lerinany | 





only country 


t ; 


u! ™ y depressed condition in the French industry, 


IS 


—ris 








and circumstances have yet to show how big an initial output 1% 
will be advisable to provide for at Calais. 
Tue 
Before I leave my review of 
arrangement which we have made with the Snia Cor 
it actually took pla 2 after the end of the financial ye 
announced on January 27th that we and the Glanzstoit Company 
had concluded a joint agreement with the Snia I vit 
object of promoting technical and commercial collaberation. It is 
also generally known that 
in Snia shares, and that we 


SxrA AGREEMENT. 


past events, ! must refer to 


pany, 











Company 


we have made a substantial tnve 





have a representative on 








It would not be desirable for me to go further into the details of the 
arrangement, and the broad objects are clearly outlined v the 
words * teehnical and commercial collaboration.” The agreement 
with these two companies represents the furthest st« pape 1 oir 
our American interests—which we have yet taken in the way of 
international commitments and = international alliances The 
opportunity to make it presented itself at a time when t wivan- 


uliarly wie 


consideration, but 


tages of such a development of policy were 
naturally we gave the m 
do not think that any dir 
is to the lasting interest of this 
are feeling a little more confidenc 
prices, I think it may be partly due t: 
ment which we have jointly made. 


pe 
rtter much anx 
doubts that 


company. 


ous 
the « ‘is nh 
And 


in the stability of artificial 


etot 
if markets t 
» the knowledge of the arrange- 
(Hear, hear.) 
AMERICAN TextTiLE TRADE. 
Turning now to the United States. IT have to relate that 1926 was 
also a disappointing year for the industry in that country. Although 


, ' : . 
Was becoming more active, lier Vis 


competition from Hurope 


nothinr in this to cause much anxiety as to the outlook, and ihe 
year opened well. Nevertheless, by midsummer the American 
textile trade which inclides the manufacturers oi every kind who 


buy artificial silk—was in a very unsatisfactory condition. Various 
explanations are given for this. Broadly, to me the position + 
to be that the rapid expansion in manufacturing capacity which 
has taken place during the last few years in the United St hap- 
pened to coincide with a striking change in the nature ot 
dress, and that the inevitable result—over-production all round— 
at last became manifest. 

The change I speak of lies 


‘CInsS 


bate 


Wotnen Ss 


the fact that 


, of course, in 


wear so much less in the way of clothes than they did few years 
ago-—(Laughter)—and in the United States this change has gone 
through all classes. Cotton is the fibre principally used for clothing 


decrease pel head in the 
elf might not appear to 


in that country, and I believe that the 
we ight consumed is remarkable. his in it 
concern our industry, especially as artificial 
in light-weight garments, hosiery, underwear, &c. 
and no doubt largely on account of, the over-prod 
prices of raw materials were falling heavily, and 
inevitably affected by the for the 
material are in the main the very same people who were in difli- 
their silk and all of them 
business. It is theretore, that the 
fell off, 


that the American arti I 


ilk is principally 
But following on, 
iction rererie 
utiticial s Was 
depression ; buyers of our 


culties with und cotton, are en yed i 


similar lines of not surprising, 
sales of the Viscose ¢ ompany 
zg. however, 
ed with inere 


stocks piled up, and prices | ad 


to be reduced. seeing, 
, 











industiv Was lac in colnpe tion from tre i 1 9 
in addition to the troubles common to the rest ot the textile trade, 
T think it is satisfactory t« find that the fall n the price ol our com- 
modity was no greater than the fall in real silk and cotton yar 

In that market. asin England, we now seer to be ps the we s 
the prices of artificial silk appear to be stable, or even tending to 
rise, and the American Viscose Corporation reports that sales are 
improving and stocks falling. And it is not unreasonable to expect 





the textile trade of the United Stat to recover sooner or luier, for, 
with the exception of agriculture, it is the only important trado 
which is not booming. 

IMMEDIATIS OUTLOOK, 

In this short review of the business of last year I have already 
touched on present conditions and prospects. | am not going to 
prophe y. but J} can add a few considerations which may help l 
to form a view of the immediate outlook. 1 liave told you that the 
production of artificial silk has been increasing everywhere, and, 
even if there is a pause in ae tual output at this moment, the power 








of preduction is still growing rapidly. And as consumption fell 
off in most of the big inarkets during 1926, stocks of yarn are still 
very large. 

: ; . . , 

I have also told you that sales are improving in England and 





America. and the same is true of many manufacturing countries, 


France being the notable « 
England, of cour 


wider causes for the improvement are two. 


eption. 
end of the coal strike, but | think 


First, the fee ling 


c, has seen the 
the 
seems to be gaining ground pretty gen rally that prices ot ordinary 
{ present. It is imp¢ sible 
uut I think it is likely to prove 
| Buys rs do not want 
hey need aboy > all things is stability. 
enough; what the manufacturer who uses 
ainty that, if he places contracts 


artificial silk yarns are not going 


to sa for certain that this is se 


e position. 


true if artificial silk makers realize t 
lower prices to-day 
The yarns 
them must have is 
a forward programme, he will not find the ground cut from 


what t 
are cheap 
a reasonable cert 
and makes 
under his fee 
(Hear, hear.) 
producers ot our eommodits in 


fore he ts half-way through tt. 
deal of evidence that 
jerent quarters 


t by lower quotatio 
there is a good 


Fortunately 
have 


widely di 





been coming to realize the trut! 
New Virict 
A second cause for improving robably be found in 
the fact that the disturbane a ibstantial luctionas 
im pr made last year— varying ent. to 25 per cent. 
in important markets—are begini .and that, now that 
the unfortunate events of 19265 are rece nto the background. 
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the new price-level is opening a wider field to the use of artificial 
silk. and the expected stimulus to consumption is at last beginning 
to be felt. (Hear, hear.) ; 

{ said just now that the yarns are cheap enough. I mean by 
this that, in my opinion, artificial silk to-day appears Lo offer better 
value than any other fibre on the market, when the service tt 
uives is compared with the price paid for it. ‘The price of first -grade 
viscose silk to-day is only about 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. of that 
of natural silk; it is 25 per cent. cheaper than worsted yarn of 
similar counts, and only about 33 per cent higher than mercerized 
cotton, And it is interesting to note that while the prices of these 
other yarns stand at anything from 30 per cent. to 90 per cent. 
above pre-war level, viscose silk is actually offered to-day at a 
lower price than in 1914. These comparisons take no account of 
the Excise duty on artificial silk, which is a new tax on the English 
consumer and is in no sense a charge imposed by the manufacturer, 
And this tax does not apply to any business for export. 

OrerRATING Costs. 

Another consideration which should work in the direction of 
stubility in prices rises from the fact that they are now down to a 
competitive level, and that there is very little to be hoped for in the 
direction of further reduction of working costs, which arc pretty 


ar low-water mark. Any further substantial reductions in selling 





: 
prices, which are quite unnecessary at any rate for some time to 
come while bearing heavily upon the whole industry, must, I 


believe, spell ultimate ruin to those late-comers in the field who are 
handicapped by small and therefore relatively inefficient units of 
unsuitable buildings. the fact that their working 
experience is still to gain -a slow and costly process {hear, hear )— 
and thai, as their profits will not suffice to build up reserves, they 
will have to pay for any real expansion by raising additional capital. 

While Edo not expect further substantial economies to be cftected 
in working-costs— at any rate with the wage-rates prevailing inthe 
different. countries to-day - 1 believe that new methods will be 
ried chiefly with improvements in quality. The future holds 
considerable promise in this direction ; we have already mede sub- 
stantial progress. and are suppiving yarns of a fine unknown 
af These yarns, which are much and 
brilliant than the old standard artiticial silk, are of particular interest 
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Ww verrs ago, sotter less 
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a view of to-day's fashtous, 


Pins 


. added to our policy of widening our base 


NCEAL Posrrion, 


Phese mew deparlin 
abroad. call for large expenditure, and we have already to some 
drawn on oui of gilt-edged securities. J aust call 
ntion to the fact that, in addition to some reduction in 

holding of Government stocks, the item on our balance-sheet 
16,479,389 for ins in and advances to artificial silk and 
allied companies, while not varving much in amount as compared 
with: last ymewhat changed in character. It now includes, 
on the one hand, eonsiderabie sums representing our investments on 


extent reserve 
your att 
oui 
o! stinents 


year, is s 





th: Continent, while, on the other, the investment tn the Preferred 
stock of the American Viscose Corporation is reduced. Part of this 
stock has been redeemed by that company. This represents in 
ote fuither transference of fuads to active industrial use from 
what was prectically another pilt-edged reserve. It was, of course, 
precta|Y Tor Ubts purpose that these reserves were created, bul we 


should not like to see them reduced too quickly, since we are still 





yrow This is the underlying Justification—if any needed 
for eur having added £740,000 to general reserve from the year’s 
profits, and if ts the riarn iuspiration ola poliey which | trust we 
shall | able to maintain in the future. The transterence of 
ey 





1250,000 to general reserve from the special reserves for taxation 


im 


Is inerely an accountmy entry. no sense represents a profit, 
Dut it means that this sum, which was previously earmarked as 
vert of reserves for income-tax for which we might have been 


ultimately liable under the three years’ average system, is no longer 


wanted for this purpose, aad is therefore available for general reserve. 


t would like to draw your attenition to one or two other points 
in the batanece-sheet. 
You may ask why the cond itera eu the left-hand side— £5,.326,976 


is lerver then 12 months ago, although £1.250,000 


Phe 


for ci &e. 


has been taken out of it and put to pone rol reserve. 


litors, 


reason 1s 


that it includes a Jarge figure representing ltabilities in connexion 
with our programmes on the Continent. This figure is largely offset 


which 
Ft such 


by the last item on the hat bankers, &e. 

; r £1,000.000 more than last year, and provides for meetir 

Jiebilities as they fall due. 

You will notice thet 
eS00.000, 


Opposite sic ca 


Propert ie Rg, plant 


&e.,”” has in rOas i by 
This is mainly due to the completion and equip- 











ment of the Wolverhampton factory, and to a lesser extent to 
extensions at two of the textile factories in Essex and La shire, 

Stock-in-trade is up hy nearly £700,000 on account of the large 
accumulation of varn and goods previously referred to. ; 

thi tlready dealt with the investments, so] do uct think there 
is envthiog more to \ ehout the balance-sheet, 

Apverse Facror 

T have now told you much as Pecan about the coneral prs ion, 
Dui TP rust ask vou t ‘ornember, tn fortatng oa picture of it. that its 
na se factors—such as decreased purchasing power of the publie, 








Inerousing power of production everywhere, and large siocks— are 
actually tie existence. friles thye bright spots which I have indi- 
exuted are still maiely in the mature of hopeful ex: tations. i 
think. however, that tt ts not too much to hope that ihe lownward 
eur et LO26 is now beine arrested, 

Beton finishing I must again offer our t] ks Hl « I : t fon 
the andaous work which they heve dene during » ' iiffiecdt 
period.  (Cheers,) : 

f will now ask ih leputy-chai " \i Stanley KBorrne. to 
£ il the resolution whieh They vol 








Mr. Stanley Bourne : 
resolution. 

The Chairman: Before putting the resolution to the y 
T shall be pleased to answer any questions to the best of n 

SHAREHOLDERS’ QUESTIONS. 

Mr. Booth: Mr. Chairman, I am sure we have all listened yy 
much appreciation to your able and lucid speech. 1 should Jikp ; 
congratulate you, sir, and the board on the satisfactory regylt, 
the past year, which, as we all know, was a most trying vear, Th 


I have much pleasure 


VY abilit 


1e various rumours that have appeared in the Press, ., 


view of t! 
you inform the meeting if any agreement or working arranger, 
exists between this company and the Nuera Company ? 
The Chairman: I will take a note of that, sir. Are 
other questions % 
Sir Robert Lynn, M.P.:) Mr. 
whether there i further 


there ar 


Chairman. T should 
Is any you can 
regard to the American Corporation And, in doing so, T s} 
like to join with my fellow-shareholders in 
directors on the way they have managed this huge concern in g yy 


information 
9 
: 101 


congratulating 4) 


troublous and very difficult time. As you have said, sir, in 

address, you have gone through rough weather; you have yy 
some hopes disappear altogether and others struggling with a heay 
sea; but. fortunately, Courtaulds seems to be very seawort} 


and the captainship of yourself and your directors will, f am sup 


bring forth the gratinude of the shareholders.  (Che« 
is just one other point I should like to make, if ! 


we are told that private enterprize is dead in this country. 


''s.) 





May 


Well 


should say that the history of Courtaulds is the best answer th 
I know that the directors are popular, sip 


can be given to that. 
but if you want to be more popular T think t can indicat 

in one sentence that would add to your popularity. It would 
something like this : * Ladies and gentlemen. we during t 


a Ste 
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or 
hop 
considerabl 





present year to giv you a bonus in additi 
(Laughter and cheers.) You can see, Mr. Chairman, that tly 
sharehol fers agree with ne, and as you have aun 





audience 
vou and therm in case you want to make 


pewed laughter.) 
Ht DIiVipbeEND. 
Mr. Morris : There is one question | should just like 


but before putting if T should like 
This business i- 


and an expectant one before you, | will not 
uch a st 
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SUCCESS 1s a Mi 
to every other business inthe world as regards its busi . but fror 
the point of view of the sharcholders and their dividend L can 
yratulate youso much,sir. [have to find tault h vou for red 
our dividend during this last 12 month \ Voice : Why 
because f, personally. on studying the figures of the balance-she 
everything put before us, and after listeni to your address, 
cannot see any justification whatever for reducing the di 
(Hear. hic ar.) "The balance-sheet shows greater assets in every direct 
bigeer buildings and riv. mot shotn hand \ Vo 
Smaller profits ~) —and veer reserve --£2.000.000 having 
added to it. Tam afraid, sir. 1 did not quite follow your expianat 
as to the crediiors, six months’ prefe we dividend, and sp 
reserve owhy in the face of taking £1,250,000 trom tliat it iss 
higecer this year. Jt rather scems to mie as if you had taker 
£1,.250,.000 with one hand aml put back £1,750,000 with the 


U think vou said. sir, that t6 was in reference to fiabiliti ! 
Continent. Well. if thai is so, surely those Habilities are prospe 
linbilities, not Hiabilities already incurred if they were liabilities 


ulready incurred, then there should be something on the others 
ATNSt lL see nothing the side 
Perhaps vou could make this a little bit 

You mentioned, sir. that what manufac 
lower prices but stability. Well, I think if 
hould b 


' , , 
ne them, birt on other to bala 





clearer. 
turers req ured Vv 


you took that wor 





applied it to our dividend we very pleaser (Lang 
and cheers.) We know that Courtaulds are the most consery 


people in the world in what they divide in dividend. You | 








last your the American Company was also a most conservat 
managert business. Surely in the face of such very great 
servatisn.: it should not be necessary at the first breath adv 
to reduce the dividend by 1} per cent. as an teri \\ 
“2h per cent.°)—1} per cent. interim to start with, which had 
altogether exaggerated effect both on the shares and on the! 
of tise who hold the shares, and also it v very great I 
to the textile industry as a whole, because shook confide 


We have t 


all textile shares and companies 
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the dividend raised that when it reised to 

expect you to keep it there. (Lauehter.) In hi 

when | wes roaming ebout Gloucestershire, tha | 

# very nice sanatorium somewhere r Chelte h 

Veleg to oek. sir, if we ere going to get these shocks, vill 

available to any shareholder. (Laughter.) All I can hop 

is that you will now keep the dividend at a minimum of 22, 

eent., and increase it as rauch as possible. (Hear, heat 
COURTAULDS AND THE NuERA ¢ 'PANY, 

The Chairinan: Uf there ave no more questions | willt to 
those which have been put. Mr. Booth asked about i 
Company. Phere have been certain rumours about the cor 
betwoen Courteulds and the Nuera Comp Well, a 
linked up withthe Nuera Company inany way. Both compat 
now investigeting a new process, under an option in whict t he 
has am wahare, and there is no other point of contact > 
us. As regards this new process, all 1 can say is that it ts 
many which we have investigated. Naturally. we are cont A 
followir up fresh discoveries, imvention and development 


Sometimes they turn out to he of practical us more ot 


vhether this 


do not ft is much too soon to t\ party ular }! 
be i vid 

of expertmental work will be a success o1 t. and if we had! 

the only people interested | do not think you wo Hd have heat 
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anvthing : . = 
= y such experiment at such an early stage. That 


intentionally any . 
only connenik have with the Nuera Company—in 








Is 


n we 











sil tigating this process. ‘ 4 
“Phen Sir Robert Lynn asked if we could give some more informa- 
san about the American Company. Well, [I cannot give any 
ow information than you have had in the past about the exact 
co vhich bir lus to th American Company. I can tell you that 
sha American Company 1s still progressing ; that they have a large 
¢ tary on the point of completion, which will be ready to put into 
nea this veal and which | hope will he needed. The American 
\ Hl Corporation still hold the biggest position in the American 
srtit trade, and, as I have told you, their prospects 
: proving ] can also tell you that the falling off in the business 
we American Company during last year was nothing like so 
alae ta ad ) England, which had a coal strike, but 1 really 
. t wit oua further details as to the exact relations between 
company. J do not think it would he at all 
ir.) | 
ASONS FOR Lower DivipEND. 





dividend, 


everal questions. He comments on the 
he rather excessive ; 
to point out that the year’s earnings were reduced 
ind the di 


Then Mr 
reduction Of the 
but I should like 


~— | l 1 : 
which thinks is 


vidend was only reduced from 25 per cent. 











: er ( 
12 994 per cent., Which is a reduction of only one-tenth of the 
dividend. (Cheers.) I tried to explain why we thought it necessary 

£750,000 to reserve; it is not £2.000,000, but £750,000. 
As [ previ yusly said. the other £1.250.G00 is not an addition to 
serve, but sitoply a transference from one reserve to another, 
The money was always there and always available. I tried to 


ell you that we had nm tually been reducing our stock ot gill « duc a 
urities quite considerably, and that is a thing which we cannot 








allow to go too far. We have taken out of gilt-edged securiiies 
more than we have put in this year, and, although the total of ou 
have increased, the tetal of our liquid resources or 
eurities which are available for further developments 

ised; it is reduced. 
asked a question regarding the large figure for creditors. 
anisoon. That is not an asset In any case; it isa liability. The 


it is so big, in spite of our having taken £1,250,000 from 


reason Why 





it. is that we are committed to a great deal of expenditure on the 
Continent. There is an offset on the other side of the balance-sheet 
in the extra sum inchided im the eash at bankers, which is some 
£1,000,000 more than it was last year, and is designed tc meet these | 


ther liabilities as the \ fall due, which they are doing atl the time. 








( 
]do not think [ have anything more to say, and L will now put the 
resolution to the meeting 
resolution was carried nem. co) 
S. A. Courtauld: I have to move That Mr. Samuel 
i is hereby re-elected a director of the company.” | 
| 
I ham, Bart [I have ple isure il seconding 
The motion Was unanimously approved. 
The Chairnvar Thank you very much, gentlemen T now | 
move That Mr. Stanley Bourne be, and he is hereby, re elected | 
a director of the company.” | 
Mr. G. J. B 1] L\ much pleasure in seeonding that re at 
hitior | 
I a lopted unanimously 
vy Bour Phank you very mui h, ladies and gentle- | 


That Messrs. 
Waterhouse, and Co. be, 
of the jor 


Griffith: T no 
Pric 


re-elected toint 


move 


W. Elles- | 
and they } 


auditors companys the year 





CONFIDENCE IN THE BOoArpn. 























Mr. I. B. Davidson Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. Tj 
} very much pleasure in onding that resolution, and, if you | 
will g me just one moment to make one or two remarks supple 
os Po t we have heard from those other very satistied 
shareholders, I shall be very please. The sharehok - gathered | 
le vill realiz that it is aor different from the meeting in J9]A4. | 
A good many of vou were doubtless there at our second or third } 
meeting, when tf people rambled in, heard a few st ments 
and rambled out hat was the finish. ‘To-day we have | 
dian nd value second to none in the textile industry of | 
! ( Ele r, hear.) 
c ime to refer to just one item ich + a ry 
!, esp ily to those who rushed at it and did | 
not nsider, | uld 2 ve * the night of the eclebrated dre p ¢ | 
the three; ' hyit Nol I liked that it is not human 2 boxe 
everybod : 3 t . cpence extra, and not a drop fa threc 
penny-bit. Ladies and gentlemen, I do submit to you that, if we | 
es ntinue nd we are—to have this blind confidence, | 
ag : cls his extraordinary contiden that we have } 
— , in th mtlemen who guide the destinies of | 
. 4 have got to be satisfied that. if they think they | 
es nt in i e threcpence of, hey are doing it just as much for } 
os . i for their own and for the benefit of the 
company (Hear, hear.) 
hesit , ms y hav produced, y j 7 
"ie or t balance-sheet that must have s irprised you when 
it out. The market did not expect 22) per cent. A good | 
Ina i. ] > they would be satisfied with 20 per cent 
aa, - of the pessimists dropped below that, but the directors | 
' ive given us a dividend this year which, when we | 
maar e it t! tic made by the rest of the textile | 
T at ; la . ‘ 1aES (Hear hear.) 
al nf E : Wi ! by making two statements: they are 
; . ts. We have tw great. assets which make up the | 


m ' 
have mentioned | 
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The Secret 
of the Wild 


by W. R. CALVERT. 


“The wild life of England presented in a series of delight- 
ful and original sketches.”"—Daily Chronicle. “ As thrilling 
as a page out of a dashing historical novel.”-——Daily Sketc/ 
“Charming . most engaging ... frightfully thrilling 








®..» Most engaging. ‘This book will survive many a season 
. +. a great service to his fellows.”—Da Dispatch 
“An attractive book full of knowledge and lively descrip- 


inspired by 
* Richly 


dyllic charm.” 


“ Stories country life a deep 
Herald 


“Full of j 


tion.”’—Stfar of 
love of the = soil.”—Sun. 
sketches."—T.P.’s Weekly 
Times. 


coloured 


—Sun. 





Bird Facts 


and Fallacies 
2. 


by LEWIS W. LOYD 





(10/6 me 
“Tells many stories and legends of cackoos, and other 
birds as well... he ha lore from all parts 
of the world.’"—D. Skete/ Contains not only accurate 





a tascinating store 


beautiful.”’—S/ar 


information of British habits, 

of notions and legends, be 

“A sheer joy . both 
quaint notions and 
birds that 
Life. “ Some 
Citizen. 


--_ HUTCHINSON & Co. 


Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster 


» 2s al 


but 
Th ny nel 
quaint and 
and 


nds rela 1g to those 


th 


interesting 


invaluable . .. 





it tl Sporting 


queet 


freque 





les 


beliefs.”"—Glasgo 
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silk is concerned, we have undoubtedly the finest 





} { 

















product itt “ 
world. (Hear, hear.) T am not in the textile trade and Lt know 
nothing about it personally lL vely on intommation which Tf obtain 
from various peopl [ meet, some of whom are connected 
with the textile trade. tells that Cours aulds stand supreme 
where artificial silk is concerned So lone as we have cot that 
article, and so long as we have wot this beady nto guide the 
destinies of our company, f am sure we need have 1 hesit iu 
always giving them our utmost confidence. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 

Votre or THANKS, 

Mr. Griffith Ladies and gentlemen, th iing wives the 
shareholders an opportunity of ex] in heir than! to, and 
appreciation of, the chairman and directs for this splendid 
balance-sheet, which reflects t] mitinned f the company 
business When we read between the lin e realize that there 
is something in it which is not disclosed | the figw ind I thintl 
that what is not disclosed is ¢ jit Hi Lin} { the f il 
Which are actually befor Is nst e. the su wh j ¢ 
down for investments in other companies 16,500,000, It 
generally understood that that figure could q ly be multiplied 
by ten. (Laughter and cheers.) ; 

At any rate you will all ag {] Nh il oe hi} heen 
gained has been caused by the hard work, | ess acumen ned 
commercial insight which the chairman and the directors have 
devoted to the affairs of this compan nd 0] ‘ Vv mu i! ‘ 
in moving that the best thanl f th me j bye iven to ther 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Vere H. Smith Ladies and ge Lorrie iy | i poare 
to do so, I should like to second t te ot th \ IP have listened 
to your speech to-day, sir, and f£ t! thie el ! tll done 
30, with the greats t int ni | ould tile iaplinerit vou 
on the very clear way in which you |} | the accounts befor Re 
IT should also like to say tha I ! } t \ be the vil ’ 
which you answered que ns } dl I ve at led these 
meetings for some vears and on one o » pore Mis OFcCusions | 
think that if you erred at alli i } lin n of not takine the 
shareholders quite enough into your conficd ‘ l'o-dav 1 thin 
you have done evervthin e could expect H Ny 
; Trade secret ‘ unnot be ven . and + i \ \« t ! Ih 
was an excellent o1 I should if the pre ‘ j ote ill 
allow me to do so, to add to t ote of thanks to you reed thye 
directors an expression of thanks the officers of the conimpan 
for what has evidently been the excell wor hicl have 
done for us during a very difliculé year. (Che 

The vote was unanimously ccorded, 

The Chairman: T should like to thank Mr. ¢ { | Me. Vere 
Smith on behalf of the board and the stat! of the Hip ie 

tremely flattering remar! I should also like to thank the 
ders for att din 1! n ng ! te 
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“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
! Are Training p an. one Guts from ail 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
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THEIR “KING & QUEEN. 


H.R.H, 
10,999 Boys have ent 


Mercanule Manne, Man y hun dre 
' e? t ted to the Pri ish Do nin 
} 3,000 ¢iirls have trained for House 
ctc. 
fpman and reasurer 
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4 AINHAI ANT 
y a 
4 7 
; - 4 =“ od 
wy} Vapex meets a real nee 
W A REAL need of modern times has been for a reliable, 
4 . ; ; ih 4 
pleasant and unobtrusive method of avoiding colds 
4 and ‘Hu. Just a drop of * \ apex ” on ir h Ikerchiet 
:% gach morning, so that you can inhale the vapo 8 
G the day, protects vou from these diseases. 
All Chemists 2 /- and 3,’- 
s: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Lid., Bardsley Vale, Lanes 
GDM LEI D CDIED 
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Quve 
Swokers/ 
e 
lhetnue 
A Word with Ye 
: ord with iou e e 
. ee 
We all smoke too much at times—inevitable perhaps, és 
with this pleasant habit. 
But a sore throat and a tongue that feels parched make i 
smoking anything but ehjoyable. 
Carry a tin of “Allenburys" Glycerine and Black Ae Cw 
Currant Pastilles with you, and when you experience 
these unpleasant symptoms take one. You will find 
them most effective. 
One at night, too, just at bedtime, will be found 
most effective. 
Your Chemist 
stocks them. Cc RyYS 
Packed in distinctive © 
tin boxes containing : Grete 6 6 PASTILLES 
2oz. + 8d. 
4oz. - 1/3 
Boz. + 2/3 
lib. - 4/3 20 
per 1/° 3. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., WH 
- 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. , es an A, yO: ive imperial , ibens » Compa es 
° Great BP: _ 1 td. W.A.27% 
Si SESCORSASRRORAE SNE US ARE ALCE SRA SABE GR SSR CE RER Re Rt ce : 
: = THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN! 
a . =I 
Sa SS : 
2, Pd Hivery man, no are ho h t to , wi 3 
ES / ‘4 { Me pp chi 1” ™m iddte-ag a critical castes ad which will Ags r patience z | 
® SOUTH AMERICA & maa er coe | 
z : es avoided by the woman who arms herselt bene Ef 
2, hod ! ‘ - mot n pager ige provided by M WALTER 
¥e . o . > » GALLICHAN in ( ! box 2 
$3 REGULAR SAILINGS FROM ss “Th - ° E 
2 : Pe tS seg a — SS e Critical Age of Woman.’ 6s. 9d. Post Free 
23 SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL ee ik eae cain Gh. deinnihe eale annie eax : 
3s LY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED ag s idca of the ro gee nature of this remar ae — 
s LINERS. $$ Vert Punction—"The M 
S SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA Me c he’ ia te Benefits 2 
3 fe Rt Peundon ty es ) ee Meutal @ 
3 MAIL e PACIFIC LINES ee not L oy Alcohot 
a & mooreaTr, Ca & A STRrer, . +4 ‘ = re 1 ‘ : 
35 - elie ss a be ‘ ! f Men al Svmpt , : 
2 ee A Se re ee SS Every Woman should have this Helpful Book. E ; 
3 & HEALTH PROMOTION LTD. Al 
33 H ge 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., E.C.4. 2 | 
sore ARAB ARLE 14S AAS AS 15 1 BB 15 15 1 OA 1 A A de “55588 teeth and Epiciemy™ FREI | 
——— - _ _ —— ee _- _es ous -_ a ee — = —_ - es | 
= = Snes ee A a am SD 
| AN APPEAL TO READERS OF THE “SPECTATOR” yf 
| TO HELP A GOOD BY HOMES & OF suUPPORT. i. RELIEVES j \ PREVENTS 
om, » “ id 
| THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & * COLDS nPr FLU 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LORD BRYCE 


By the RT. HON. If. A. L. FISHER, Wi arden of 
New College, Oxford. With Frontispieces in photo- 
eravure and 5 other Illustrations in half-tone. 2 v Is 


| March 22 


Ovo. 
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EARLY LIFE & LETTERS OF 
JOHN MORLEY 





WIN 


7s. 6d. net, 


“ Of all the autobiographies written by 
ocial outeasts, this is easily the most 


YOU CAN'T 


By JAC K BLACK. 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
(1917-1926) 








AND SPARTA 
By BERNARD W. 
With maps. 18s, net 


The Spectator ‘As ‘a companion to the military history of 
Thucydides,’ t earned and thoughtful treatise by a well-known 
: ‘ : ry 


HENDERSON, M.A., 


FLUCTUATIONS 








INDUSTRIAL 





ibrary of 








FIRST ESS AY ON POPU L ATION (1798) 





THOMA ROBERT MALTHUS. With Notes by 
James DB x. 10s. 6d, net 
\ well l 1 edition of the fan work 
FOURTH THOUSAND 


REALITY : 


and Religion 


By CANON B. H. STREETER, Fellow of Queen’s 
Colle ge, Ox fe rd. Bs. 6d. net 
ALFRED Noy in Sunday 7 “Tt is a book which clears 
away the mist once more from the Bra ee ereat ideas upon which 
the futur .¢ ion and the human race depends; the ideas of 
Ged freades “Ip epetbeg ry 
, if , immortality. 








_ENVIRONS 


Edited by FINDLAY 
MONMARCHE. Second Edition. 
Plans. 14s. net. 


MUIRHEAD MARCEL 


ane 





MACMILLAN & CO., 
—— 


LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


By F. W. HIRST. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 28s. net. 
THE AUTOBIOG RAPHY OF A (REAL) BURG LAR | 


By LANCELOT LAWTON, With Illustrations. 8vo. | 
2ls. net. 

# Mr, Lancelot Lawt who lived in Ru 1 before the war, has 
acquured intima kne =e of its people and affairs. His boon 
enters with great detail into the conditions of life of all classes of 

und its information has been brought up to date. 


THE G RE AT WAR BE’ TW EEN ATHENS | 


aR 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. Professor of Volitical 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, author of 
“The Economics of Welfare,” ete. With numerous 
Charts. 2 net 
The F At } 1 «eC om liter 
re, which | fe | in the U1 rsit 
f Cambri n 1 : veel Geld ot 3 rm 
OFFICIAL PAPERS 
By ALFRED MARSHALI 10s, Od. net 
| The Fis Phe book will be a necessary addition to | 


A New Correlation of Science | 


THE BLUE GUIDE TO PARIS AND ITS | 


With 64 Maps and | 





ee 





THE FIRST FLIGHT 
Across the 
Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
rae LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


“A tale full of th perils of tl new 
hrilliy ] 


spaces .. , lit 
beautifully illustrated,’ 
event ol crossing the 





op ft 


memory in the mind of the reader.” 
rar * Airst iventur t ? 
{ up adventure in Arctic waste 
Chron 


Vanished ( Cities 
No iin Africa 





By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. and 
ae BE vid pei FL srsaateie AR 
In on ¢ handsor ur and 32 
Hs erg : _ A thew in —s ps i atte 
been written Major etcher’s il ons, bold in « na l 
meg fhe: Prevage W tl ! text tl i!lust 
plora tion, lar gely 1 1 ey the — ihe t 
with | eg foo 
sOSSIpy * Thi vely 
D. ‘ 7 
London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 

















| ALL THE 
: BOOKS 


Advertised or Reviewed 


in “THE SPECTATOR ” 


are obtainable through any Book- 
shop or Booksiall of W. H. Smith 
& Son in England and Wales. 
There are more than 250 W.H.S 

Bookshops ministering to the 
needs of the Booklover, and 
nearly a thousand W.H.S. Rail- 
way Station Bookstalls, from 
which any book, if not in stock, 
can be quickly obtained from 


the huge stocks at Head Office. 


** The Spectator’? who 
who are 


¢ Readers of 
are resident overseas, or 
not convenient to a W.H.S. 
Branch in this country, can have 
books posted to them direct from 
Strand House by remitting the 
published price plus postage. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1250 Branches in England and Wales 
PARIS Head Offic BRUSSELS 
STRAND HOUSE, W.C. 2 
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by SPANS THE WORLD 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 
el 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 
































For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 





ROBIN HOOD 


BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING, 


Will thoroughly warm your house and saye 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. pe 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 





All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix, 








Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid, 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 











steel 
garden goods 






































The “ WILMOT” Patent DESTRUCTOR. 
All refuse can be co lected, dried off 35/- 
and burnt in safety ase aor ‘mn 

The ‘“‘ COVENT ” Seedling FRAME. 
GALVANIZED, wonderful results. Sun, 


rain or soil will not injure 
“ WILMOT ” GALVANIZED BARROWS. 
Lighter to handle, a . ali ince, stand 37/- / 
years of heavy work 
WRITE FOR GARDEN LIST AND 
} NAME OF NEAREST AGENT FOR 


MOT 


SPECIALITIES 
S. M. WILMOT & CO., LTD., 4, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 



































ELECTRICLIGHT NOW! 


Are you aware that it will pay you to generate your 
own electric current, whether you ~eside in Town or 
Country? 
In the Country you have no satisfactory alternative. 
In the Town you are probably faced with a high charge 
per unit if you draw upon the central supply. 

Initial cost need not deter you.  [tter- _ 


plants may be obtained from £80 upwards com- 
plete with batteries. Furthermore, they ar ‘sold 
on the deferred payment plan which capitalises 


ur income, whilst the plant pays for itself by 
the savings it effects. 
Upkeep costs present no difficulty. \W\« have 
testimonials showing that users have provide 
themselves with a year’s eiectricity at a cost of 
£5 for fuel and lubricating oil. Moreover, the 
plant is so safe and simple throug shout that it 
never requires skilled and costly attention. 
You undoubtedly appreciate the many qualities 
of electric-light; therefore hesitate no longer but 
instal 


PETTER LIGHT 
THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS. 


For illusirated catalogue and {ull 

particulars write to-day to:— 
PETTERS LIMITED, 
YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


2939999799939999799919371777177 





























sections 


The recently introduced larger 
sections of Baker’s ‘Oxford’ 
Bookcases giving a more com 
pletely finished appearance, have : 
greatly increa ed the popularity 
of sectional bookcases 












































ALL the ‘elasticity’ is retained in this improved type and many advan- 
tages impossible in the old models are included, such as patent fittings 
allowing of shelf adjustment, ete. 

One section with cornice and base is a bookcase in itself, but at any 
time further similar sections can be added, so that later a bookcase of 
magnificent and imposing proportions can be completed. 

Easily handled, portable, and of far greater usefulness, the improved 


larger section far in advance of anything hitherto offered. 


giving full information, with illustrations, just issued. 
ition this paper.) 


A new Catalogue, 
Write for a copy to-day. (Kindly me 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd., 
Library Specialists, 
OXFORD. 


London Agent 
















DULAU & Co., Lid., 
Booksellers, 
34-36 Margaret Strect, 
Cavendish S . WwW. 1. 


































SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 
Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natura! 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 

Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


By Appointment to His Majesty t\> Aing 


IRENE ATRESIA 


PPS POPPI PI DIPPED ILLM 








a a 

















Fer acute 
dyspepsia. 






for INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ueAGED. 


here is no better treatment than the digestive rest 
SO easily obtained with Benger's Food. As a supper 
dish it induces restful sleep. 

Sold in Tins by all Chemists. 





Prices: 14; 23; 4-; 86 











Ready To-day 
Vanities and 


Vicissitudes 
By RALPH NEVIL 


Auth @: of “ Unc« 


handsome volume, with 16 illustration 18s. wet. 


| Memories,” ete. 


In one iar 





A pleasantly discursive volume abounding in aneedotes of peopl 
and places, together with interesting notes upon various phases ot 
social life. The author also 
regarding the history of Bz 
survivals of a more romantic age The result is a book which 
cannot fail to interest by reason of the author's engaging style and 
shrewd observation, 











Now Ready 


In British 
Malaya To-day 


- 

° ° ° Eg Mshheg & Ft Kads 

VEY. io 

In one large handsome <% usely illustrated in half-t 

The author was for me years headmaster of one of 

schools in the Peninsu | 
opportunitt 
kind, and re 
a country whose | 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 











THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 
loz Packet 1/34 


2oz Packet 2/7 
Yalb Tin 5/2 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ag q 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). i 
Series discounts : 2}% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13» 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. J 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.Q, 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T'uesday of each week. 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


——— 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


) ee ER PAINTINGS: An Exhibition of Works by 
Living Artists. All exhibits are for sale at moderate 
prices. Admission free.—HEAL & SON, LTD., 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1. 








1 ( Wigmore Street. Furniture by Gordon Russell. 
Glass by Powell and Sons, March 15th to 
April 2nd. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 


DEVON.—Furn. Cottage to let, 3 months or 
3 bed, 2 sitting, bathroom, gas-cooker, 
Apply, Mrs. Gane, Maiden Field, Beer, 





EER, 
lonyer ; 
electric light 





indoor san., 
beach. 


YORNWALL.—5 Bed, 2 Ree., Garage: 

/ bath, hb. & ec.; facing links and sandy 
June 44 gns.; July 5} gns 

HILLSIDE, 





y! i 
DAYMER, POLZEATH. 





M* YEATS BROWN thoroughly recommends 
4 furnished maisonette he has occupied for past 
year. Telephone and all conveniences. Three guineas 
weekly. Apply Capt. Macarthy, 36 Oakley Crescent. 


Kensington 3765, 





— 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





VEY LON.—There is a Vacancy for a LECTURER 
in BKCONOMICS in the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
COLOMBO, CEYLON. A_ candidate should hold a 
first-class Honours Degree of a British University, 
or equivalent qualifications. He should also have had 
experience of lecturing or teaching. Salary £500, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £700. An officer 
provided with Government quarters is required to pay 
10 per cent, of his salary in rent, otherwise he is given 
a rent allowance, The appointment will be on agree- 
ment for three years in the first instance. If confirmed 
the officer will then be on the permanent and pensionable 
establishment and will contribute 4 per cent. of salary 
to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Fund. Free 
passages provided to Ceylon for the officer and his wife 
and not more than two children. 

Requests for fuller particulars of this appointment 
and for the necessary forms of application should be 
addressed in writing to the PRIVATE SECRETARY (Appoint- 
ments), Colonial Office, 38 Old Queen Street, S.W. 1. 
Completed applications must reach the Private Secretary 
not later than April. 14th. 


YORNWALL COMMITTEE. 


EDUCATION 
HELSTON COUNTY SCILOOL (MIXED). 

Wanted, to commence duties next Term, an ASSIST- 
ANT MASTER to take charge of Science and Mathe- 
matics throughout the School. A good honours degree 
essential, Ability to take part in Boys’ Games will be 
# strong recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham 
Secondary Schools. 

Fors of application may be obtained (on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from 
tie Head-Master, County School, Helston, to whom 
they should be returned immediately. 

Fk. RK, PASCOR, 
Secretary for Mducation. 


Award for 


Education Department, 
County Hall, ‘Truro. 
March 3rd, 1927. 





*HORTHAND TEACHERS’ COURSE. The Central 
& Employment Bureau for Women provides a tho- 
rough practical training for TEACHERS OF SHORT- 
HAND and TYPEWRITING, in preparation for 
Pitman’s aud the Incorporated Phonographic Society's 
Diplomas.—-Apply Secretary, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





Se E Journal of Careers.—An illustrated monthly that 

proves invaluable as a guide to careers, scholarships 
and after-school education. Described as ** The last word 
on careers, giving the soundest and most complete 
information about careers and the way to train for them,” 
ls. ¥d. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W.1. 





| aan iad OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF RUSSLAN, 
The Council of the University invites applications 
for the Chair of Russian. 
The stipend offered is £600 per annum. 
Applications, which may be accompanied by testt- 
monials, references, or other credentials, should be 
received by the undersigned, on or before the Ist May, 
1927. Twelve typed copies should be sent. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
cC. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 
Universi Birminghai. 
March, 1927. 


The 








YITY OF BRADPORD, 

The Libraries, Art Galley and Museums Committee 
Invite applications fer the appointinent of Librarian-in- 
Charge ot the Central Lending Library. Commencing 
Salary, £250 per annum, rising to a maximum of £300 
per annum, with Bonus (at present £28 12s.) in addition. 

Candidates must possess Library Association Certifi- 
cates for Classification and Cataloguing, and gave had 
public library experience. 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 
professional qualifications, experience and age, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials and endorsed “ Librarian-in-Charge,” to be 
ecnt to me not later than Wednesday, March 23rd, 1927. 

N. L. FLEMING, Town Clerk. 

‘Town Hall, Bradford. 


qty 


The Liverpool Education Committee require the 
services of :— 

(a) An Inspectress of Schools, qualified to supervise 
the education of girls in the upper standards of Public 
Elementary Schools and in “ Central" Schools. 

(>) Au Assistant Inspectress, chiefly for work in 
Infant Schools. 

Salary scale for the Inspectress, £400, rising hy £25 
annually, to £500 a year; for the Assistant Inspectress, 
£350, rising by £25 annually, to £450 a year. 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from ©, F. Mott, Esq., M.A., Director of Educa- 
tion, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. Applications 
should be returned by April 6th, 1927. 

WALTER MOON, 
Town Clerk: Clerk to the Local Education 


Authority. 
” it ase ALL 
) Geet 
BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 








or LIVERPOOL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE.., 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





Wanted, to commence duties on May 2nd, 1927, 
an ASSISTANT SiASTER to teach General Elementary 
Science and Botany to School Certifleate Standard. 
Subsidiary subjects—Woodwork and Physical Training. 
Ability to take part in Games will be a strong recom- 
mendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools, 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head-Master, County School, Bude, N. Cornwall, to 
whom they should be returned immediately. 

F. R. PASCOR, 
Secretary for Education, 


Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
March 3rd, 1927, 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





INSTITUTE COL- 


JO ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
I , GROVE HOUSE, 


hGH FOR TEACHERS, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 
PION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montetiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. KE. Lawrence.-Por information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Cirant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 


——_ 


PRADFIELD College.—An Examination wi , 
on May 24th & 25th, 1927, to award 3 Fourie 
Scholarships of £100, 2 Exhibitions of £50, 3 Exhibit 
of £31 10s. & 1 Exhibition of £30, Entry’ Forms a 
obtained from the Secretary, Bradfield "College, Bere 


_— AM SCHOOL 
About 6 scholarships, £50—£25, 


competition on May 24th and 25th, 
HEAD-MASTER, Bloxham School, 





SCHOLARSHIDy 


Will be offered 4 

0 

Particulars frog 
Banbury, 





a . err hl . a eh es 
LIFTON COLLEG E.—Classical, Mathematical Mod. 


ern Language and Music Scholarships, valye 
£25 to £100 per year. Examination at end of May. = 
ticulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol 


p's CLOSE 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, varying from 
‘a0 to £25, will be held in June. Age limit, 144 years og 
ely ist. Special exhibitions each term for ‘Sons gf 
Clergy.—Apply P. Bolton, M.A., Head-Master, 
a 
= OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER* 
Containing in a concise form the regulatioy 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 yray 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Navy 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life g 
the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Ror 
Navy House,”’ 21 Old Bond Street, London, W, 1, 
paccte. a nS - mm h 
YEVENOAKS SCHOOL, KENT.—Head-Master:].4 
b Higys-Walker, M.A. (late House Master Oundle Sch) 
Incl. Hoarding and Tuition Fees £88 Kentish, £100 » 
other Boys, Prospectus and Photo., apply Secrenay, 


QS COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, Rathfarnham, (, 
A Dublin. Public school (C. of E.), Sister foundation 
of Radley College. Situation unrivalled for health and 
beauty on the Dublin mountains nr Kingstown Harhow, 
Fees £100 perannum., Scholarships. Apply the Warden 





aii 
SCHOOL, CHELTENHAY, 

















| UCKDEN Towers, Huntingdon —Country mansiog 
in extensive grounds. Home Joarding Schod 
Girls; Preparatory Boys. Ch. of E. Good education 
on P.N.E.U. lines, Music, physical culture; individu 
care, entire charge if desired. Moderate inclusive term, 
Principal: Miss Courtenay. 
APPY Home School for little children, connectel 


with the Miss Dumbrells’ school at Ditchling~ 
Mrs. Wordingham, Beechgrove, Redhill 











I OME.—Lady receives in her own home Childra 
1-5 years, whose parents are abroad. Individus| 
care; highest references.—Miss H, ALEXANDE2, 
1 Greenhill Terrace, Edinburgh. 
POCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, cultivates indir 
\ duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 
Boys. Fees are moderate. 





YUSSEX Highlands. Home School for a limite 
‘ humber of little girls and boys. Especially adaptel 





for children whose parents are abroad.—! 
particuiars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highiields, Crowb 


spectus am 





h. § 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND_ COLLEGES 








YTRATHEARN COLLEGE, EDINBURGH,— 
iN Residential College of Cookery and all branches of 
Domestic Science for girls over 16 years of age. Diploma 
Courses or selected classes. Music, languages, &c., if 
desired. Games. Nurse Matron. Perfect health record. 
Moderate inclusive Feces.—Illustrated Prospectus from 
Miss Mitchell, Principal. 





> 4 Psychology of Laughter,” by Mr. Eustace 
Miles, Thurs., Mar, 17th, at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m., 
in the Green Salon, 40 Chandos St., W.C. Adm. Is. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TPIHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this Collego to become 
‘Teachers of Gymnastics, Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 





B] Ser Seeere OF LONDON 

A Lecture entitled “ IDEALISME ET REALISME. 
LE FRANCAIS EST-IL IDEALISTE ? IST-IL 
REALISTE ?” will be given by M. LE PROFESSEUR 
J. CHEVALIER (Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Grenoble) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1) on THURSDAY, MARCH 
17th, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
Professor G. Dawes Hicks, Ph.D., Litt.D. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 
41 Education. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 
Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, boathouse, 
&c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, 
O.T.C, Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March,— 
Apply, W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 











a= HALF-¥EES.—To increase numbers, four git 
fl of gentle birth can be received in excellent privaa 
school in Midland health resort, Thorough grounding 
Examinations, References exchanged.—Box lili, 
Spectator Otfice, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 








YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Cim& 

) dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School fo 
girls on modern Public School lines Preparatory Schod 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls Be 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crew, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 





K SDAILE 
(MLNISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE). 
Laymen’s Daughters also ad mitted, 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. — 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS FROM 
10 to 18 yeara. 

Good Playing Field. Ali Games 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. P. AULD, B.Sc, (Hons 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, APRIL 260 

Prospectus on application to the Hon. Secretaries 
ARCHILBALD ant LYNDESAY G, LANGWILL, CA 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh; o1 to the Head-Mistes 
at the College. 


————t 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 











Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Resideut 
School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford = 


pacer LADIES’ COLLEGE.— Head-Mistr# 
e Miss E. Wainwright, M.A., London. Public Bost 
ing and Day School, with Preparatory Departme! 
Climate specially suited to delicate or Colonial chilares 
University Examinations, Fees moderate. For ino 
mation about Entrance Scholarships apply to the Heat: 
Mistress, — 











1 top 
ANSDOWNE House, Swanage Boarding Schoo re 

4 girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal, Ae 
Conder. Classical Tripos. Cambridge, M.A... ee 
Thorough educn. on mod, lines. Pupii’s prep. for ae" 
exam, and for the Univ. if req. Beautiful mathing 
looking bay. Good garden. Net-ball, Tennis, Ds" 





LDENHAM SCHOOL. — Extrance Scholarship 

Examination June 2nd. Six or seven scholarships 

of £50 will be offered to boys under 16 on May Ist.— 
Particulars from the Head-Master, 





_—— SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEBA!, 
SURREY 


‘ 4 





° Bracing climate. Good education. Sch 
Head-Mistress : Miss R. M.S, Batchelor (Oxf, Hons. j 
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UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTPORDSHIRE, UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward | ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 

) - Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, | 14 Museum, Hart Street, W.C. 1. Virst Class Temper 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL S¢ HOOL FOR GIRLS Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur Stockwell, lance Hotel. Bedroom, Bre ukfas t, and attendan 
with PECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, | Ltd.. 29 Ludgate Hill. London. No reading fees. | from 8s. 6d. per night. ° Tele grams : De ookcraft , London.’ 
Jelightfully situate 114 acres. Fully equipped Schoo! | LARN to Write Articles and Stories earn while ATLOCK.—Smediey’s. the Leadinaand Lar vest “its 
De jldings. Large staff. Easy access to London, 4 you learn; booklet free Regent Institute h Est. 18: ; meaey” irms aoa te fo il oe Hydro, 

‘ (Devt. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W ‘Phone: M: atloci 7 = Hee vod “agg arr 
Head-Mistress Miss ETHEL M. TREW, wn A rece Ek ha i 
gaecmmnaens —— — ——-———— ITERARY Typewriting carefully promptly executed, DEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 

t. HELEN'S, COCKER MOUTH, —Boarding School | 1.4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words : carbon copy sid. per 1,000. — (gratis) of 170 Inne and Hotels managed by the 
, for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation, | Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd... Westcliff-on-Sea. People’s Refreshment Hous se Association Ltd 
nt harge if desire d _Principal Miss Wheeler > ae H A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent 8 
—— ————— Mis BERMAN. — Shorthand, Typewriting, | tT td dL 
1 DOR HALL s¢ CHOOT CHISLEHURST, KENT. J 4 ‘Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly, Ger 7. | i! RINGTIME in Cornwall ; in quaint cove, Bid 

mde 49 rong catio r Girls | - a a ETS iile P el, Po sac , 

; Founded 1s ‘) th a wh Ede ition for Gir! YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good st iD :-Whil Prte Hotel, Port 1 PC. for tariff 
resident only). Principal Mrs. 1. M. KRELLEHER, Isat - : j-—— ——— = ——————] 
feos neh, ‘Trinity College, Dublin V &e., required Send stamp for prospectits to | 2 ‘ = 
eS LS vee Ronald Massey, 10% Victoria Strect, London, 8.W.1. | oe serurt LL appointe d ———— Eat 7, De 

—— set: pate batt a om a 4 ere Gardens, Kensington 8, overlooking Ken 

TWi s onvent of Jesus and M: | 

\ ILE: om s “aay an : $e. , age oy 4 oo - (ONG LYRICS Urgently Wanted for conversion | inctnet m Gardens, Magnificent lounge: cxcelleut cuisine, 
sccondary School. Girts rdg. anc ay Ss wol. Ss into popular successes, Gifted composer will set Ine usive terms, Telephone Kensinztou 3410 

—— a | selected poems to music and arrange immediate pub- | EA AX FOREST. SEV ER or. WY 1 4] LEY es 

RIVATI L = U ITION R- lication fevinners encouraged, Submit MSS, to Box | . REST, 5 ait. YEVALLEYS.—Bean 

_— PRI ITION, 6 ane 724, Composer, Fulwood House, High Holborn, W.4 | titul Holiday Home (600 It, up ‘0 rooms; 4 
— [Ss RENDINE N. RA iy Hons., pS iP MALEATE LANE AOE. See aot — | acres i es motors Hitledcan 60s, week; prosper 
M Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., TT PEWRITING.— MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon | = ittledean House, Littledean, Glos, te 

Miss TURNER, B.8e., A.K.C., copy 3d. 1,000 wds, Promptness and accuracy guar: ins | Le ONDON 4 Cleveland Terrace Hiishopes toad, 
and staff coach for Entrance and other University | teed. Marion You + Rainsde) n Rd... Balham, &.W Hyde Park, W.2 Comfortable rooms, private 
Examinations. Women students only laterviews | ———o oo j howe, board optional, all conveniences 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., at 3 p.m., or by appoint ment, a ya ; a eee meet 

66 Baker Street, W.1 Mayfair : v7 FOR THE TABLE, &c. \ )HERE to Stay in London, The Lodge, 1 St. 
—_——_—_— George's Square, 8.W Koom and Breakiast, 
+PEBOU Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private ‘ : , . , : aps. 
Ss Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Ideas, and the / GOOD CUP OF COFFEE, patag a -~ ; uther mets by arrangement; Bedroom 
ive) for banquet, Bar Natio ‘ » | 4 - ee ee 
Vee ioe ee = bed = ee — C2 We challenge comparison both as regards qu dty and | ———- - > eS ae ee 
= : uae price ‘ 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES Ble vals > * Al,” 28, Od. ; * A2,” 28, 6d. ; “ AS," 2s, 4d MISCELLANEOIL 
—— 2d: OL Is. Od. per Ib _ anal 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the Santos > Vs, 6d. per Tb. Berry or Ground. REAL SAVING Have your Overcoats, Suite, 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS ESTA BLISH- We draw special attention to the i quality, Aj Zt Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is rich blend of fine coffees. our cxpert tailoring staff Alterations and Repairs 
given tree af charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING Note.—Carriage paid on parecls of Sib, or over in the | free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
« €O., ckville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : U.K. send garments for free estimate Jondon Turning 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents, Lstablished 1873. City of London Coffee Co., 14d.. Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
Mesers. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 49 Jeadenhall Street, B.C. 5 N.16. We collect. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They erin eieiairenenitiniinsaquenienisdigsieetperemniaaniith — 
will alse be glad to supply information about, establish- bil RE WHOL. E MEAT a 3 FLOUR FOR BREAD RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 
ments giving 2 course of training in Secretarial Work, AND WHEATMEAL FOR PORRIDGE, Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Agriculture und Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT: Made from British wheat Vulcanite, 12s. on Siiver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. BREWHURST MILLING ce., Cash or offer by return If offer not accepted, parcel 
LOXWOO 1, SUSSEX returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and 
WHOOIS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for | WW Mutt Pas. abe TaD | Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
S ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING | YY T! isa Wether Mu 7 tee. ( - dice ante 4, | | yuaranteed by the reliable firm: S. Cann & Co., 69A 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL ' | ‘ ' . ; < I | Marke t Street Man hester std. 1859, 
n W'davs.— Glastryn Howe Farm, Chwilog, Carnarvon e 1. quuininuaiaaiai 
CARE AND TUITION Messrs. J. & J. PATON | -———— =-- I HATES F Cl j School ri 
having on up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and ( ling "= a | West Bi i “eg “High W ribet Fr.— 
Yutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT GARDENING — 8 ee ens 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of |] ——— “a subclidsebsihaienahypiitesitetinetslicatidsbistitin —y ( 101 ‘KR OACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information YRAZY VAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct | except by uving Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible 
The age of the pupil - strict preferred, and rough idea of § from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, A Lowest | remedy, Fins 1s, 4d., 2s. 6., 43. G1., post tree from sole 
fees should be given & J. Paton, Educational Agents, | prices. Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4 } makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Koad, Shetfeld, 
143 Cannon Street hes m. KA "" -—_-- -—— —<——_— = : = or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores. Larger size for 
port. lower rates. 
\' HOOLS AND TUTORS, Reliable information and TOURS &e. he - - — - _ —— 
bt) advice coneerning the most suitable establishments . Peat attne Ase ae ee - FAYE’'S Jersey Eau de Cologne. 60 years 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their YUNSHINI rouRs in iLORIOUS GREBCE. | putation, Price list Les Cash on delivery 
requirement ( in y of chool, ave of pupil locality |. DELIGHTFt I MOTOR roURS pap - ~ = Z AY! m, —— Pen tin Queen, 
oes dire yg een gr: Messrs. Truman &P INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION, — MINIMUM RATES, | 20 Dacha ne Meir acon Mn ce als iP 
pes no Ue gre gs ~ Me ge — id Unt for inc lars to j er DISPOSAT About 30 vears of Pun ; 
don, } ephone af ard Pad ~ e-). ; on “a CO ( t. Geors \'] ENS unt t ifers " 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete yuide vn ODLES & X0... 5 5m is Pe otatag I. What © JV. t , 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post tree 7 . . , | — — —— 
= - 5 SLANDS O SUNSHIN | 
= = : = = HE ISLANI r I I: HH AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Y« own 
TRAINED NURSES. &c BRITISH WEST INDIES AND BRITISH GUIANA } Arm oo t, Motto, r other ideas incorpo m 
7 : > | original Work om 4 a 
ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL | Barbados, Grenada, Trinidad and Demerara can } lin Hes B. Ward. 57 Mortimer 
') DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON President visited by the comfortable first cl | J OVELY Suede Leather, all clrs., 8€ 
The Most Hoa. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, €.M.G., Hannisay Lit | Bdtree patt ( Leather Wor 
C.B.E. This Registered Hospital receives for treatment Steamers INANDA and * mittee fren oe - arene 
PRIVATE PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE Special facilities and fares for the round tour, | hy KARLOW 4 timest value 
CLASSES of both sexes The Hospital, its branches THOS, «a HAS HARK ISON, | Cl J Cast! ’ 
(including a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Dock House, Billiter Street, B.C. 5. \- a . " 
Wal 8), aud its numerous Villas are surrounded by over | ——————- en -| JPEAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardiga Ke 
oe und sat f park ant farm. Voluntary boarders | EX also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
without cert s receives For particulars apply to HOTI Le DIR! CTORY | personally for you by expert knitt from the reat 
Daniel t it, M.A., of D., Medical Superintendent. 7 besten nnacamaneemnmamcaans | MOTE v nati wor AT SHETLAND PRICES, fat 
Telephon No. 56 Dr. Rambaut can be seen by ap- OTE! CONSTANCE. liess than st 1p prices Send } rd for illustrated 
+ warn on W Anesday at 39 Harley Street, W H #3 LANCASTER GATE, LONDON, W. 2.  & voklet to 8.31, Wm. DD. Jol lid-Yell, Si nds. 
: Langham 1827. , 3. Very pleasantly situate: {overlooking Hyde Park, ; fae pRF . i z tery 
——— —= [Spacious public rooms, charming gly furnished, | Ri: AL Harris and Lewis T 1. Any length cnt. Pat 
_ CONTINENTAL Own lock-up Garage. Lift. | Night Porte ee ee ee eee 
—_—_ ane 2 ES ae ‘Terms from 3} wns. weekly,and from 12s. 6d. perday. HETLAND 1 Lt ; . 4 
a4 " Dp e* Padding 3178 anageress, SOR 4 v 6 in. wi los. per ! ny 
SQ" . ZERI 2 7 > sahninein Lutry, Chatea Phone : Paegcon ots Alana i , 8083.) wt wy" Eat aus” nea ee wether Pe vairclothe 
envenu 1 38 ‘ishing sc y or 5 = dnanamail " t 
inten lute act bee ee Dok COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel). | Shetland Hosier, Stromness, Orkt 
holidays and ; cee: Ae tl - AI - Saat f sevagpand” M ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf cours | —— --——— - _— iE 
to London.— Principals go tet Rafer zscort from and magnificent, sen views every room; excellent cuisine, |  aaaseer THING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &. 
— : — . __. | chef; lee. light; gus-fires in bedroo Easy reach sea, | > Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautiful 
. 7 —— } shops, chiure we Good sate bathing ; shady garden. Good | colourings; big profit Customer writes :—** Pottery 
___ AU’ THORS, TYPEWRI . “aa earages. Comfortable car for bire, Summer and winter | was much admized and sold out before anything else.”’"—~ 
Se ITING, &c. seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Tel. 189 Sidmouth | Ra inbow Pottery Co., Dept. 33," Li indtie sid, Sussex, 
rox oo ( WRITERS (Authors and Composers) | ———— ——— SOOO — - LS 
Writ hcg mid send for remarkable free book, “ Song NVERNESS, The Palace Hote!.—Charining Situation | wr AMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
tating as a Profitable Career.” Write for your copy overlooking River Ness, Every comtort ceutral |} or on covers. Submit, satin price. Most 
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Cleaning and Renovating. 


ca r t in materials will stand repeated 


Estimates Free, 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W, 








| STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MARCH 14th, 15th and 16th. Ronald Colman nd Alice Joyce in 
* BEAL GESTE, ** the incomparable story of Forcigy ion by 
Major Percival Wren, & MARCH 17th, ‘eth Betty 





hit ‘ Herbe rt Rawlinson in “ THE DARLING OF PARIS” 
nd Clive Brook in ‘* WHEN LOVE GROW 
OSWALD STOLL, 


Compson; 
Mrs. Rudolph Valentino : 
COLD,” Ac, Managing Director —S1Rk 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
ANCIENT “wee 


Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., A. COOK, Litt.D., 
and F. E. “ADCOCK. M.A. 
VOLUME V ATHENS 478-401 B.C. 

With 14 maps, plans, and tables. Royal 8vo. 2Is net 

“ This is a most important instalment of a great work which 
docs honour to English Scholarship, and has _ a ulditional 
merit of being interesting to the lay reader.’ Deily Mail 
on Volume IV. 
Volume VI, and a volume of plates to illustrate Vols I—IV, 

will be ready shortly. 


GOD, MAN, AND EPIC POETRY 


A Study in Comparative Literature. By H. V. ROUTH, 
M.A, In 2 volumes. I. Classical: IT. Medieval. Demy 8vo. 
12s 6d net each 


Mr Routh maintains that, in order to appreciate to the full 
the universality of great literature, it is necessary to study the 
work of a particular author or school in comparison with 
kindred authors and schools, no matter how opposed they may 
be in age and nationality. To illustrate his theme Mr Routh 
has chosen epic poetry. 


LATIN EPIGRAPHY 


An Introduction to the study of Latin Inscriptio ns. By Sir 
JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D.. F.B.A. Second 
Edition, revised by S. G. CAMPBELL, M.A. 

With 50 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net 


In the revised edition a number of passages have been 
re-written and many minor corrections in the text and noies 
have been made. 


ESSAYS ON OLD LONDON 
By SYDNEY PERKS, F.S.A.. F.S.L,_ F.R.LBA,, City 


Surveyor to the Corporation of the City of London. 
With 28 illustrations. Demy 4to. 12s 6d net 

The first essay, “ The Restoration and Recent Discoveries at 
the Guildhall, London,” is, virtually, a survey of the archi- 
tectural history of the Guildhall since its commencement in 
1411. The other essays deal with the extent of the damage 
done by the Great Fire in 1666, London town-planning 
schemes put forward by Evelyn, Wren, Hooke, and Gwynn 
immediately after the Fire, and the scheme for a Thames 
l-mbankment which was also considered in 1666. 


CEREMONIES OF THE 
prapricnagccgis OF CAMBRIDGE 


By the Rev H. STOKES, LL.D.. Litt.D., F.S.A, 
With 12 Bog Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 
(Ready immediaicly) 

This book is divided into sections dealing with the chief 
ofhices of the University, both existing and chsolete, the tradi- 
tional ceremonies, Unive rsity costumes, and the University 
and College Chests; and closes with sections on the University 
and Stourbridge Fé air, and the University Arms and Motto. 


THE FOUNDERS OF SEISMOLOGY 


3y CHARLES DAVISON, Sc.D., F.G.S. 
With II illustvations. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net 
(Ready immediately) 
A history of the study of earthquakes, grouped around the 
founders of the subject, from John Bevis and Elie Bertrand 
down to John Milne and Fusakichi Omori. 





A YEAR AMONGST 
THE PERSIANS 
Impressions as to the Life, Character, and Thought of the 


People of Persia received during Twelve Months’ Residence 
in that Country in the years 1887-1888, 
By E. G. BROWNE. 
With a Memoir by Sir E. DENISON ROSS, a Frontispiece, 
and a Map. Second Impression. Royal 8vo. 25s net 


* One of the most valuable and fascinating books of Eastern 
travel that have been written in our tongue.”—Jhe Lim 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO 
‘ST PAUL 
By C. A. ANDERSON SCOTT, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net 
(Ready immediately) 

The author sets forth what he considers St Paul's conception 
of Christianity to have been. In writing the book he has 
kept in view the conflicting theories which claim St Paul on 
the one hand as the champioa of an Evangelical interpreta- 
tion of Christianity, and on the other as the only begetter of 
Catholicism. 


PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA 
By ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
and BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S. Vol. IL. 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo. 45s net 
This volume contains the parts dealing with Cardinal Arith- 
metic, Relation-Arithmetic and Series. 
(Volume I], Second Edition, will be ready shortly) 


Principia Mathematica is likely to remain for many years 
k on the subject, and its 1 per ae on is a 


the standard work 
most important event.”"—Neture on the Second Edition of 


Volume 1. 


THE STORY OF FANNY BURNEY 
By MURIEL MASEFIELD (Mrs Cnarces MaserieLp) 
With 8 Plates. Crown 8yvo. 5s net 
(Ready shortly) 

The aim of this book is to do for The Diary and Leiters 
of Madame D’Arblay what Mr S. C. Roberts's Story of Dr 
Johnson has aimed at doing for Boswell’s Life; that is, to 
provide an introduction to Fanny Burney’s fascinating picture 

of social life in the eighteenth century. 


THE DIFFUSION OF CULTURE 
The Frazer Lecture in Social Anthropology, 1927. 
By R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.Sc. 

Crown 8vo. Is 6d net. 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Its Development and Its Place in Medicine. 

By BERNARD HART, M.D.(Lond.), F.R-C.P.(Lond)).- 
Author of The Psvchology of Insanity (3s) of which over 
43,000 copies have been sold. 

Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net 
This book, the major portion of which is taken up by the 
Goulstonian Lectures delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1926, endeavours to present a description of the 
development of psychopathology and a critical review of the 
chief tenets held by the various schools of thought at the 

present day. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


SOME EXPERT OPINIONS CONCERNING 
THE 40/50 HP. NEW PHANTOM 


‘A luxury car with a super-sports performance. 
ONIFFORD ce CAMBRIDGE 


‘The new Rolls-Royce “Phantom” chassis 1s with- 
out a rival in mechanical pe, appearance 
and performance. WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


‘Lam unable to point out one sin gle feature, or fit- 
ting, on a “New Phantom” that could be incehenna 


in anhy Way if a fortune were spent in the effort.’ 
THE SPHERE 





Rolls-Royce Limited are always willing to advise intending purchasers of Rolls-Royce 
cars on any question relating to the disposal of their existing cars 








ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT ST. » LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy Londoa Telepl ic: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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The CONFESSIONS + 


OF A CAPITALIST 


y SIR E. J. P. BENN 
3/6 net 


“Tt is an extremely lucid exposition of the business man’s mind. ... Moreover, it is a thoroughly 
honourabie book.”—The Times. 

“A book which is unique in economic literature.”—The Outlook. 

“His book is singularly invigorating—a work that is a tonic as well as a pleasure to read.”— 
Trutr. 

“Capitalists in general might read the book with profit, as well as the trade unionist.”—T7he 
Economist. 

“Sir Ernest spares none and hits hard.”—The Bookman, 

“This is a most refreshing book. . . . It throws into sharp contrast the beneficence of well-directed 
private enterprise and the dead hand of the State.”--7he Spectator. 

“Sir Ernest Benn’s frank, clear, and intensely interesting book. The author writes as a practical 
business man who knows his subject and is not afraid to substantiate his arguments by giving the 
full details of his own experience.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A singularly honest and stimulating book, bringing economics down to a level on which it is 
possible for the way-faring man to understand them and apply them to himself.”—Yorkshire 


I] ‘eekly Post. 
9th Thousand 
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They are demons for wear and demons beneath an athlete’s sleeve, and the long 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be active life they live brings their complexion 
worn with propricty on a_ pale-blue to the ripeness of an old fisherman’s. 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness In the whole clan and family of shoes 
about them! They give just a slight sug- there is no thing to equal them for 

; gestion of muscle such as you will sce defiance—for doggedness. 
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LOTUS 

. 

, VELDTSCHOEN 

; MEN’S: Shoes, §5/-; Bocts,63/- ~~ “ WOMEN’S: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57/6 

¢ Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton wm AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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